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T is with unfeigned reluctance that IT have | 

undertaken to write upon subjects which 
have been so recently and exhaustively treated 
by contemporaneous pens and pencils; to pass 
over ground which has been illuminated by the 
calcium light of the American press; or to 
touch on questions which have been subjected | 
to the intelligent scrutiny of Congressional | 
Committees ; yet I am encouraged by the hope | 
that views taken from an original and somewhat 
peculiar stand-point may still possess sufficient 
attraction to justify their publication, and that 
a personal narrative, with all its incidental triv- | 
ialities, errors, inconsistencies, and egotism, may 
find an acceptable apology im the Superior in- 
terest of the grand historic drama with which 
it is interwoven. 

A native of the valley of the Shenandoah, I 
have passed the greater part of my life on the 
Northern border of Virginia—a region which, 
from its geographical position and mixed popu- 
lation, has always been debatable ground be- 
tween the contending opinions of the age, and 
which eventually became a most important 
theatre of the war, resulting from these opin- 
ions. It is thus that I became, almost from 
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necessity, an interested observer of many of the 


| opening scenes of the contest, and subsequently 


an active participator in its armed solution. 

During the winter of 1860-61 I was residing 
at my father’s house in Martinsburg, occupied 
with my private affairs and arranging plans for 
a future of peace and seclusion. These dreams 
were disturbed from time to time by the indi- 
cations of the approaching storm, but I resolute- 
ly closed my eyes and stopped my ears, determ- 
ined not to be disturbed. I had never taken 
any active interest in the party politics of the 
day, and was the less disposed to mingle in the 
present strife, as I sympathized with neither of 
the extreme factions which, from opposite quar- 
ters, seemed to be mutually intent on breaking 
down the Government and destroying the peace 
and prosperity of the country. I saw nothing 
in the contest but the rage of adverse dogma- 
tisms, sharpened by the baser lust for official 
plunder—that party spirit, which, Addison says, 
‘*robs men, not only of all honor and decency, 
but of every particle of common sense.” 

In the rapid progress of events, however, it 
became manifest that the questions before the 
country were not to be put aside with this cyn- 
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ical and superficial observation. Under a mon- 
archy a subject may be permitted to seclude 
himself from the political storms that shake 
thrones and menace dynasties. Even amidst 
the fury of war he can calmly pursue some fa- 
vorite svience with reasonable assurance that 
his motive and character will be respected. The 


citizen of a free Republic can claim no such 


privilege. ‘‘The price of his personal liberty 
is eternal vigilance.” Under whatever pretext 
he may seek to hide himself or evade the re- 
sponsibilities of his condition, when the storm 
rises he is sure to feel his neighbor’s hand upon 
his shoulder, and hear the cry of warning and 
reproach: ‘‘What meanest thou, O sleeper? 
arise and call upon thy God.” 

It was, indeed, high time that the Border 
Virginians should awake, for the gulf that was 
opening between the adverse sections yawned 
beneath their very hearths; and the sword which 
was drawn to divide the nation must also 
their hearts in twain. When, at length, 
pelled to the serious consideration of the im- 
pending crisis, I can not boast, as many do, 
that I clearly appreciated the merits of the quar- 
rel or foresaw its results. Preferring to pre- 
serve a reputation for frankness to the doubt- 
ful honor of being enrolled among the ex post 
facto prophets, I am fain to acknowledge (in 
the phraseology of tobacco planters) that I had 
very few opinions ‘‘ ready cut and dry” for the 
occasion. I heard nothing but a confusion of 


im- 


tongues such as followed the destruction of Ba- | 


bel. I saw nothing but political chaos which 
seemed about to swallow up government, law, 
life, and property together. 
a prevalent and growing conviction among what 
were called Conservative men, especially at the 


South, that the experiment of popular Govern- | 


ment was a failure: Macaulay had written a 


letter to some one prophesying that the Amer- | 


ican system would break down on the first se- 
rious trial. I shared this belief to some extent. 
The revolutionary anarchy which was spreading 


like a fire from State to State, the seeming help- | 


lessness of the General Government, the chaos 
of opinion—all combined to convince me that 
the predicted day of trial had arrived, and that 
it needed no Daniel to interpret the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. 

Impressed at the same time with the belief 
that we were entering upon an era which would 
figure in history, I determined to take advant- 
age of my position to observe the progress of 
events and to keep a Diary. 

This promise, however, was but negligent- 
ly performed at first. During the winter of 


1860-61 I find nothing recorded beyond an | 


occasional comment, opinion, or anecdote sug- 
gested by the current news, and these jotted 
down hastily, without date or continuity. In 
time my journal became more methodical, and 
after I entered the military service was as full 
and accurate as possible under the circwn- 
stances. ‘ 

In preparing these notes for the press I have 


cut | 


| by a single State. 


endeavored to preserve all the freshness and 
personality which pertain to the original manu- 
script. If some things have been omitted (that 
might be worth the telling, in place and season), 
and certain obscure passages made clearer by 
the light of after-knowledge, in the main thy 
recorded facts and opinions of the day remain 
unchanged. There will appear the uncertain 
gropings, the vacillations, the inconsistencies 
of opinion, the errors of hasty and partial ob- 
servation, the vain hopes, the causeless fears 
the embittered prejudices, and excited passions 
which necessarily accompany the progress of a 
political revolution, so radical and comprehen- 
sive, accomplished through a social war so 
bloody and vindictive as that which has recent- 
ly ended. 

It will be also seen that in writing these in 
dividual experiences it is not proposed to emu- 
late the dignity and comprehensiveness of His 
tory, but to give closer and more detailed views 
of characters and events, a series of photo- 
graphic pictures hastily caught, during the ac- 
tion of the changing drama. Scenes where the 


greatness of little things, and the littleness of 


great things, will sometimes be strikingly illus- 
trated by juxtaposition, where tragedy and com- 


| edy, laughter and tears, frenzy and farce walk 


arm in arm together. And it may be that a 
more thoughtful class who would look behind 
the creaking machinery and tinseled actors of 
the drama, may find in these crude and un- 
skillful observations suggestion of queries which 
will be found as difficult to answer as those of 


| the poet laureate : 
There had been | 


—* Shall error in the round of time 

Still father truth? © shall the braggart shout 

For some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 

Through madness, hated by the wise, to law, 

System, and empire? Sin itself be found 

The clougy porch, oft opening on the sun?” 

Having thus indicated the geographical and 
political stand-point from which my opening 


views of the war were taken, I commence tran- 


scribing from my Diary. 


bebeed South Carolina has actually seceded ! 
and what of that? South Carolina is a great 
way ofi, and has been threatening Secession 
for thirty years or more. The Toryism of 


| 1776 has never died out in South Carolina, nor 


have her gentry ever fully acquiesced in our 
republican form of government. It is high 
time the questions between her and the coun- 
try were settled. I wish she had made up her 
mind to try conclusions with Andrew Jackson, 


when she had her hand raised to pluck the for- 


bidden fruit. Does she think it more nearly 
ripe now? or that the present ‘‘Old Man” 
won’t throw stones? I'll vouch for it, that if 
he does not, somebody will. 

I am rather glad South Carolina has tak- 
en this decisive step. Her arrogance and rash- 
ness have arrayed even her Southern neigh- 
bors against her. She will not be supported 
I have not heard a voice 
raised in her behalf. Even those who have 





heretofore been most vociferous about Southern 

rights unite in condemning her premature pre- 

sumption. A ship of war in the harbor of 

Charleston, and a battalion of national troops 

thrown into the forts, will quench South Caro- 

lina as briefly as one may snuff out a tallow dip | 
with his thumb and finger. 

‘*Sedition is like fire, easily extinguished 
at the commencement, but the longer it burns 
the more fiercely it blazes.” 

South Carolina is not quenched, and 
there seems to be no disposition on the part of 
those in power to put the extinguisher on her. 

As she pursues her course of presump- 
tuous madness with impunity other States are 
following her example. 

Each day brings tidings of fresh out- | 
rages and humiliations heaped upon the Govy- 
srnment, seizures of arsenals, arms, forts, dock- 
yards, and vessels—of traitorous officers sur- 
rendering their charges without defense—of | 
faithful officers arrested and thrown into pris- 
on, besieged in forts where they are cut off 
from supplies and assistance—our national flag 
hauled down and trampled in the dust, with all 
ts glorious historic memories, to be replaced by | 
some tawdry rag flaunting an obscure device 
known only to local office-holders and militia- | 
men. 

The effect of this state of things is distinctly 
perceptible in the tone of opinion around us. 
State Sovereignty dogmatism is becoming daily 
more open and arrogant. County court meta- | 
physicians are modifying their Unionism with | 
ifs and ands and peradventures—small anglers | 
in the mud-puddle of village tavern opinion are | 
drawing in their lines and changing their bait 
—petty politicians are craftily trimming their | 
sails that their cock-boats may run with the | 
rising wind. But while the weak-kneed are 
thus tottering, and trimmers fluttering in the 
breeze, the storm serves to fan to fiercer flame 
the indignation of all true men. All eyes and 
hearts are now turned toward Washington, ex- 
pectant, eager, hopeful. There centres the 
power which in its infancy has met and twice 
foiled the giant of Great Britain, which in the | 
very wantonness of its lusty youth made a holi- | 
day frolic of throttling poor Mexico. What 
will the Government do in this crisis ? 

.Is it secret sympathy with treason or 
mere driveling that tells the American people | 
‘‘the Government has no right to coerce a} 
State ?”—a nation that for more than eighty 
years has maintained fleets and armies, has 
waged wars and made peace, has collected cus- | 
toms anid coined money ; whose commerce cov- 
ers the globe, whose flag is known and honored 
wherever the sun shines; whose power and | 
civilization are acknowledged by the proudest 
and most enlightened peoples; whose future 
promises to surpass in grandeur all that history | 
has yet recorded. Such a nation has not the 
right to suppress domestic insurrection! So 
vast an aggregation of power, prosperity, and 
hope must submit quietly and unresistingly to 


| ly put such a scurvy trick upon us ? 
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perish at the bidding of a local faction, a con- 
federacy of visionary schemers, conceited dog- 
matists, self-deluding and self-stultifying econ- 
omists— base huxters, who unblushingly prb- 
tend to barter the national honor and safety for 
the advantage of cheap negroes and a gi od cot- 
ton market; unprincipled politicians, whose vul- 
pine instincts have warned them that the power 
and places which they have so long abused and 
so deeply corrupted are about to be withdrawn 
from their keeping! 

Is nothing lawful or constitutional but the 


|; outrages of revolutionary mobs, tlie violation 


of solemn oaths, the plundering of national prop- 
erty, and the babbling of seditious orators ? 

Is the Government we have loved and trust- 
ed indeed so pitiable and impotent a sham? 
Have the founders, whom we have been ac- 
customed to-regard as wise and good men, real- 
Have we 
built houses, laid up wealth, begot children, ac- 
quired honors, and recreated in boasting and 
self-glorification under the delusion of a Polit- 
ical Idea that would disgrace a council of Potta- 
watomies ? 

Such are the questions that loval Virginians 
in the bitterness of their humiliation now ask 
each other, as the daily mails bring in the ac- 


| cumulating details of rebel outrage, arrogance, 


and menace, responded to only by government- 
al acquiescence, deprecatory remonstrance, and 
despicable compromise. 
“Ah, God! for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by— 
One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care J, 
Aristocrat, Democrat, Autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie,"’ 

.«++«s Lhe proposition to call a Convention in 
Virginia is opposed by all discreet men. The 
people of the State are opposed to Secession, or 
even to the consideration of the subject. This 
idea of a Convention is only a scheme of cer- 
tain Richmond conspirators to get the repre- 
sentative power of the Commonwealth under 
their hands into a more compact and conven- 
ient form for manipulation. 

-+eeeekn the recent election for members of 
the Convention the people of Virginia have ex- 


| pressed their determination to remain in the 


Union by an overwhelming majority. Glori- 
ously has the good old State vindicated her 
honorable traditions and the memory of those 
noble sons whose effigies fill the chief places in 
the National Pantheon. 

We have been wrong in doubting the solid- 
ity of popular government. Solomon says: 
‘* Many are in high place and of renown, but 
mysteries are revealed to the meek.” So it 
seems in our day—while our statesmen are 
turned drivelers, our honorables colloguing 
with treason, the wise and crafty mazed in a 
labyrinth of foolishness, the simple faith of the 
people is steadfast, and is alone sufficient to 
save us. While those learned in the law and 
subtle expounders of constitutions are choking 
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us with the metaphysical doubts and twaddle, 
comes forth the plowman from his field, the 
grimy artisan from his shop, the meek, unlet- 
tered citizen, without Latin enough to trans- 
late ‘‘ E pluribus unum,” and barely English 
enough to decipher the vernacular ‘‘ United we 
stand, divided we faill.”” This comprises all his 
knowledge of statesmanship. He never has 
read any Constitutions, or Bills of Rights, or 
Resolutions of '98, or Congressional Debates. 
It is well for the country, perhaps, that he has 
not, or they might have addled his brains as 
they have those of many others; yet, though 
his political creed is so simple, he understands 
it, not so clearly with his head as with his heart. 
He learned it from his father, who fought un- 
der Jackson in 1812; who learned it from his 
father, who marched with Washington in 1776. 
He has taught it to his bare-legged boy, who 
tends the plow or blows the bellows at the forge. 
He has faith in it, and will stand by it when 
the day of trial comes. We, the people of 
these United States, will not be divided. I 
have never seen,our people so serious on the 
occasion of an election. They seem to have 
had an instinctive warning of coming evil, 
and, distrusting their old political leaders, have 
spurned the party trammels and personal prej- 
udices which have heretofore influenced them. 
They seem every where in the State to*have 
chosen the best men that were offered. Vir- 
ginia is safe. 
buke to those degenerate Virginians who would 
have sold this glorious old Commonwealth as a 
convenient tool to the weak and selfish schemers 


of the Gulf States—a tool to be worked with, | 


ruined, and scorned. 


I thank God for this signal re- | 


the Secessionists have in 


news from Rich 
The tone of the Convention seems t 
be giving way. The pressure brought to bea 
against the Unionists is said to be very heavy 
The oily blandishments of a wealthy and pol 
ished society are spread to catch the light 
flies; the weak and conceited are taken wit! 
wordy subtleties; the venal are bought by pron 
ises; the timid assailed with insult and men- 
Hired bullies and howling mobs besieg 
the Convention in its sittings, and follow th: 
Union members to their lodgings, threatenin, 
assassination and lynch law. Some have yield 
ed with a facility which indicates that thei 
treachery was premeditated. Simultaneous) 
with these proceedings at Richmond I perceiv: 
the State is flooded with letters, printed docu 
ments, and oratorical emissaries, circulating 
the most brazen impostures, backed by th 
most insolent threats, intended to bring th 
people over to the support of the proposed a 
tion of the Convention in favor of Secession. 

It is devlared that if the State can not b 
carried out by an ordinance of the Conventio1 
it shall be by armed revolution, and woe t 
those who oppose it! 


have vexatious 
mond. 


ace. 


It is frankly asserted, moreover, that of the 
voting population of Virginia not more thai 
thirty thousand are uncompromising Secession 


| ists, against about an equal number of decide: 


and unconditional Unionists; the souls, bodies, 
and estates of the remaining one hundred thou 
sand conservative, vacillating, and undeterm 
ined citizens would belong to the victors in thx 
contest, serving to swell their triumph and as 
sure their power. They boastfully claim tha 
their ranks all the 
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active fighting element, all the available polit- 
ical ability, arms, organization, and a determ- 
ined purpose, besides complete control of all 
branches of the State and municipal govern- 
ment. The domineering insolence of their 
tone scems to give assurance of triumph be- 
fore it is actually achieved. 

The Unionists, they say, on the other hand, 
are conservative, timid, unprepared, depreca- 
tory, without organization or positive purpose. 
They must therefore succumb or leave the 
State. This is Richmond opinion; but Vir- 
ginia is a State of imperial boundaries, and 
these James River people will find out ere 
long that 

“There are hills beyond Pentland 
And streams beyond Forth.” 

.«eeeek have just returned from a visit to 
Charlestown. The politicians and tavern loun- 
gers are very full of Secession talk, but, as far 
as I could learn, the more solid men and rural 
gentry are decidedly adverse to it. 

In returning I called at Park Forest, the 
birth-place of my father. The white family 

yas from home, but the clouds of high-bred 
poultry which surrounded the establishment 
gave an idea of the bountiful and succulent 





hospitality of rural life in Jefferson. 
surroundings betokened easy and plenteous 
living. In the kitchen I found the cook—a 
picture of abundance, shining with greasy con- 
tentment, all unconscious of the coming wars, 
and unambitious of the glorious future destined 
for, her race. 

With hospitable alacrity she brewed me the 
needful cup of coffee, and I pursued my soli- 
tary way. The road I took was through a 
wooded and secluded region traversing the 
Opequan pine hills, so my time was occupied 
with melancholy musings: ‘‘ There will be war. 
Thirty years of political wrangling have made 
war inevitable. ‘As the smoke and vapor of 
the furnace goeth before the fire, so reviling 
before blood.’ ” 

There must be war. Four-score years of un- 
checked and unexampled prosperity has mad¢ 
the nation drunk—‘‘ Jeshurun waxed fat, and 
kicked,” 

There must be war. These convulsions are 
essential to the political as storms and torna- 
does are to the physical world. We have gone 
a very long time without one. That of 1812 
was superficial. The war with Mexico a mere 
joke. The restless and growing energies of 
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our people have for eighty years been 
turned toward the subjugation of nature. 
The continent has at length succumbed. 
Our pioneers return disappointed and check- 
ed from the shores of the Pacific. The con- 
tinuity of the nation’s dream has been inter- 
rupted, There are no more El Dorados to 
explore, to waste and cast aside like brok- 
entoys. These vast and ungovernable ener- 
gies are now thrown back upon us like a 
distemper driven from the surface into the 
blood. They are about to break out in 
civil war. <A great foreign war would an- 
swer the purpose much better. What a 
pity we can not get up a foreign war! 
Yet Uncle Sam for some years past seems 
to have been trying (like the hero of Don- 
nybrook Fair) to induce somebody to tread 
on his coat-tail. But other people know 
him better than he knows himself. 

When this war comes we are to be the 
borderers; whether it takes the form of a 
regular and organized contest between gov- 
ernments and sections, or the more dread- 
ful shape of social and anarchic butchery, 
this region will be the debatable ground. 
These fair and fertile fields will be laid 
waste. Bleak chimneys rising from an ash 
heap will mark the site of these pleasant 
homes. Kindred will be divided by the 
sword. Ancient friendships changed to 
bloody feuds; peace, security, and plenty 
give place to war, watchfulness, and fam- 
ine. And yet no upright and sound-think- 
ing man can give a human reason why this 
war should be. ‘There is not an interest 
involved which will not suffer shipwreck 
by a resort to arms. There is not a moral 
or political principle insisted on by either party 
which can not be more advantageously settled 
by reason and forbearance— 

** We are puppets, Man in his pride and Beauty fair in her 
flower, 

Do we move ourselves, or are we moved by an unseen hand 
at a game?” 

.se++e The party press of the country is help- 
ing on the quarrel famously, while our gray- 
beards at Washington are tapping their ven- 
erable cocoa-nuts with the hope of extracting 
a few drops of the milk of human kindness 
wherewith to assuage the flames. The news- 
papers are standing at either end of the fur- 
nace heaving in tar, pitch, rosin, petroleum, 
and bacon-sides, with most indefatigable and 
intelligent industry. Chateaubriand, who had 
seen revolutions enough to give his opinions 
some weight, was asked the cause of the pe- 
riodical revolutions in France. He replied, 
** Journalism.” 

This is certainly an efficient and virulent 
agent in the revolution which is brewing here. 

.+-The New York papers speak of the 


Southern people as “effete ;” and there seems | 
to be an impression prevailing generally in the | 


North that the physique of the Southern people 
is deteriorated by a life of luxurious and disso- 
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lute idleness. 
tertains such 


If the dapper ideologist who en- 
an idea should happen to come in 
contact with some hardy Southern mountain- 
eer carrying a hundred and fifty pound buck 
on his shoulder—some stark and sinewy swamp- 
er with his swivel of a ducking-gun—some hard- 
riding Tony Lumpkin of the rural gentry, the 
preux chevalier of tournaments, cock-fights, and 
quarter-races, he would presently find out who 
was ‘‘ effete.” 

There is probably not a population to be 
found who, by their habits of life, occupations, 
and amusements, are better fitted for soldiers 
than that of the Southern States. Horses and 
fire-arms are their playthings from childhood. 
Impatient of the restraints of school-houses and 
work-shops they seek life and pleasure in the 
soil, and thus early learn the topography of 
nature, the ways of the fields and forests, 
swamps, and mountains. Their social and po- 
litical life, but little restrained by law or usage, 
develops a vigorous individuality. For the 
most part, ignorant of the luxuries and refine- 
ments of cities, they prefer bacon and whisk 
to venison and Champagne. Tall, athletic, 
rough, and full of fire and vitality, the half 
horse, half alligator type still predominates in 
the lower and middle classes of the South, 
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while a more elegant but equally vigorous 
physique characterizes the polished, proud, 
subtle, ambitious, warlike, domineering class 
who will lead them. 

The Southern editors, on the other hand, 
jealous of assumed Northern pre-eminence in 
silly and brazen imposture, make haste to as- 
sure their readers that the people of the late 
United States are now a frantic mob of Yankees 
and abolitionists, manufacturers of wooden nut- 
megs and patent apple-peelers, seedy peda- 
gogues and brain-sick ideologists, and won’t 
fight. Now if these adverse utterances are 
any thing more than the ravings of partisan 
passion—if the people of the sections do enter- 
tain such opinions of each other, it is high time 
they had a war. It will then be shown satis- 
factorily to both parties whether or not the 
hardy pioneers who have subjugated a rugged 








continent to the sons of the Vikings, who have PROPINQUITY. 

driven the whales from the high seas, will 

fight, and whether or not the domineering lords | vousee I had hoped the decisive results of the 
of Southern soil and serfs are effete. recent election would have quieted the ferment 


....--Although this people has been chiefly | about secession in Virginia, but it seems not. 
occupied in talking politics for eighty years or| The people appear uneasy and distrustful of 
more, I can not perceive that they have made | those they have chosen to represent them. 
any advance toward enlightenment on the sub- | The reports from Richmond are unfavorable, 
ject. Not one man in ten of those I meet] they say. The Union delegates are parleying 
seems to have the slightest idea of where his | with their adversaries, arguing questions of 
duty or allegiance lies in the present crisis. | States rights, and considering compromises. 
This condition of things reminds me of Italy | This does not satisfy the people. They wish 
in former times, when popes, emperors, dukes, | the Convention to vote down the question of 
freebooters, municipalities, miracle - mongers, | secession conclusively—to emphasize the ad- 
and dogmatists disputed for empire and the | herence of Virginia to the Union under all cir- 
right of fleecing the distracted masses. Our} cumstances—then to adjourn and come home. 
people choose sides positively enough some-| They insist that unless this is done presently 
times, but they seem to be decided more by | they will be betrayed and sold. 
passion, prejudice, or interest than by any| ...... It is reported that certain Secessionists 
clearly-defined principle. The masses are cer-| in a neighboring county are arranging a plot 
tainly adverse to the secession movement, yet | to seize upon the Government arsenals at Har- 
they seem to be yielding to the revolution— | per’s Ferry. Several members of the Union 
yielding to arrogant assumption, terrorism, | Association at Martinsburg have applied to me 
rather than a sense of right. to take command of five hundred volunteers, 

..-.--Fort Sumter surrendered; the Presi-| who are ready to march to the defense of the 
dent calls for seventy-five thousand men to| place against any unlawful attempts whatso- 
suppress the insurrection. ‘This is a great re-| ever. I assured them that the United States, 
lief, as it brings the question to a decision, and | forewarned, would certainly take care of the 
puts an end to foolish speeches and arguments. | place. It would also require a large sum to 
It is at least a consolation to know that the Gov- | provision and maintain so many men for an 
ernment will not perish ignobly of inanition. | uncertain time; and it would be more judi- 

There is a great amount of sentiment about | cious to hold themselves in readiness and not 
brothers imbruing their hands in each other’s | attempt to act until called on by the Govern- 
blood, as if it was not the most invariable of | ment. In that case I promised to command 
natural laws that both love and hate attain | them. 
their fullest measure by reason of propinquity. 

One who loves his neighbor’s daughter and | April 18, 1861.—This morning I took the 
hates his rival over the way attains to a sub-| cars at Sir John’s for the purpose of visiting 
limity of passion which could never be awak- | Charlestown on personal business. A stran- 
ened by remoter objects. | ger from the West who sat beside me opened 

....--A border war at home—we have romance | conversation on the all-absorbing subject: 
and ruin staring us in the fate. Ten-years ago | Would Virginia secede? I replied, somewhat 
I should not have thought it so great a misfor- | dogmatically perhaps, ‘‘ That she would not, 
tune. For me it comes too late; I have no-| and could not.” I then went on to explain to 
thing left but to let the world wag— | him the grounds for my assertion, the immense 

“I shall bury myself in my books, popular majority in the State opposed to it, the 
And the devil may pipe to his own.” decided majority in the Convention against 
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secession under any circumstances. The high 


personal and political character of that body. 
The impossibility of their betraying their con- 
stituents. Their pledges, their interests, their 
common sense forbid the supposition. They 
would never dare to face the people of Virginia 


with the stain of so dark a treachery on their | 
By the time the train reached Harper’s | 


souls. 
Ferry I had quieted the apprehensions of my 
fellow-passenger, and had argued myself into a 
very contented frame of mind. 

As we passed the Armory shops I observed 
they were closed. And the United States sol- 
diers there on duty (fifty or sixty men) stood 
in groups about the grounds apparently await- 
ing orders. As the train stopped opposite the 
hotel I missed the mob of idlers that usually 
crowded ‘the platform, but remarked a collec- 
tion of half a dozen gentlemen standing near 


the steps which led to the telegraph office. | 


While engaged in getting my baggage I heard 
my name called by one of the group, and on 
approaching recognized several acquaintances, 
whose presence there at that time struck me 
as ominous. Among them were Captain H. 
Turner Ashby and a stranger whom I after- 
ward ascertained was Mr. J. A. Seddon of 
Richmond. I felt assured, from the anxiety 
expressed in their faces and the restlessness of 
their manner, that some extraordinary occa- 
sion had assembled them here; but I was not 
allowed much time for speculation, for as Ash- 
by advanced to shake hands with me he said, 

‘*We are here in the name of the State of 
Virginia to take possession of Harper’s Ferry. 
Three thousand Virginians are marching to 
support us, and I am expecting their arrival 
every moment. They should have been here 
ere this. An Ordinance of Secession has been 
passed by the Convention, and the Navy-yard 
at Norfolk is already in our hands.” 

I was so stunned by these revelations that I 
had scareely breath to utter the usual and ap- 
propriate ejaculation of astonishment—‘‘ The 
Devil!” 

Ashby further stated that he had taken pos- 
session of the telegraph office, and then walk- 
ing to and fro and looking at his watch at | 
every turn, gave vent to reiterated expressions 
of impatience at the non-appearance of the ex- 
pected forces. 

As I rallied from the surprise into which I 
had been thrown by these sudden developments | 
I began to wonder what the authorities at | 
Washington were dreaming of, and why the 
Government troops were lying idle in their | 
barracks. I saw but half a dozen men who | 
seemed to be arranging their plans and await- 
ing reinforcements at theirleisure. Why were | 
they not immediately arrested or shot down ? 

I also began to feel annoyed at finding my- 
self the recipient of these quasi-confidential | 
communications from persons with whom I had | 
formerly had agreeable social relations and some | 
affinity in political sentiment, but whose present | 
position was abhorrent tome. The frank and 





unreserved manner in which they detailed their 
plans seemed purposely designed to implicate 
me, at least by approval, and I was glad when 
a direct question afforded me the opportunity 
of undeceiving them. 

R asked, ‘‘ How many men can we bring 
from Martinsburg to sustain them ?” 

I answered, ‘‘ None at all; we are all Union 
men at Martinsburg.” This reply appeared to 
startle them, and was followed by an inter- 





| change of significant glances among the party. 


Ashby then said that he had always been a 
sincere Union man heretofore, but as the action 
of the General Government had already de 
stroyed the Union he now felt bound to stand 
by his State. 

R said that he too always had been a 
Union man, and was one now, but felt himself 
driven into the present movement as the only 
means of preserving the Union. Although ] 
could not perceive the adaptation of the means 
to the end, I wished him success. 

The whistle of the Charlestown cars termin- 
ated a conversation which had become em- 
barrassing, and I took leave of my acquaint- 
ances with decidedly less of cordiality than had 





| been exhibited at our meeting. 


In passing around to the platform of the 
Winchester and Potomac Railroad I became 
aware for the first time that the street in front 
of the Armory-yard was crowded with people, 
a number of whom were engaged in a rough- 


| and-tumble fight, accompanied with the usual 


noise and hubbub appertaining to this Demo- 
cratic amusement. 

A by-stander informed me that the crowd 
was composed chiefly of Government employés, 
citizens of the town at large and from the sur- 
rounding country. Lieutenant Jones, in com- 
mand of the United States troops, had been 
endeavoring to enlist the Armory men in the 
defense of the place, while Barbour, late super- 
intendent and member of the Convention, was 
there with other secession demagogues, en- 
deavoring to induce them to join the State 


| troops, or at least to remain neutral during the 


expected attack. The artisans in the employ 
of the Government had for several years past 
been organized and equipped for military serv- 
ice, and could have reinforced the guard to the 
extent of three hundred men well drilled and 
skilled in the use of arms. 

As the great majority of these men were not 


| native Virginians, but citizens of the country 


at large, depending upon the General Govern- 
ment for their means of support, and the per- 
petuity of the Armory for the continued value 
of any local property they might have acquired, 
it is natural to suppose they would have eager- 


| ly volunteered to resist a movement which 
| menaced them with total and immediate ruin. 


But Harper’s Ferry had been for a long time 
little other than a political stew, more occupied 
with the intrigues of district politicians than 
devoted to the objects for which it had been 
founded and maintained. The United States 

















officer found that he could not rely on any con- 
siderable number of them for assistance. Di- 
vision of opinion, drunkenness, confusion, and 
fisticuff fights were the only results obtained. 
The sight of this tumultuous crowd, however, 
explained to me why the small guard was kept 
quiescent in the Armory grounds. Without 
delaying longer to unravel this entanglement I 
took the train and proceeded to Charlestown. 
Here there was as much excitement as at Har- 
per’s Ferry, but among a different class of peo- 
ple, and consequently less noisy and vulgar in 
its demonstrations. 

The Jefferson Volunteer Battalion, organ- 
ized and armed under pretexts founded on the 
John Brown affair, stood paraded in the street, 
in marching order. As almost every family in 
the county had one or more representatives in 
the ranks, there was a hurrying to and fro of 
mothers, sisters, sweet-hearts, wives, and chil- 
dren of the Volunteers, showing their agitation 
and excitement in the most varied and opposite 
forms. In a community so secluded, and so 
essentially Virginian, there could not be found 
many uninterested spectators on an occasion 
like this. Lvery body was neighbor and cousin 
to every body else, and political dissension had 
not yet reached the point where it sears hearts 
and poisons the fountains of social sympathy. 
Even the negroes were jubilant in view of the 
parade and unusual excitement among their 
masters and mistresses. Yet I thought I could 
discern in the eyes of some of the older and 
wiser woolly-heads a gleam of anxious specula- 
tion—a silent and tremulous questioning of 
the future. 

There were also some among the white citi- 
zens who stood aloof in silence and sadness, 
protesting against the proceeding by an occa- 
sional bitter sigh or significant sneer, but no- 
thing more. I recognized in the ranks some 
that I had known as Union men, whose rest- 
less and troubled looks seemed to question me 
as I passed. 

[had scarcely got through greeting the friends 
I had come to visit when I was waited on by 
Captain Lawson Botts, an officer of the reg- 
iment, a citizen highly esteemed for his general 
intelligence and probity, and known as a de- 
cided and uncompromising opponent of seces- 
sion doctrines. Calling me aside, in a manner 
which evidenced great and painful excitement, 
he asked ‘‘ what I thought of the present state 
of affairs ?” I replied by asking what was the 
meaning of this martial array, and why I saw 
him armed and equipped as a participator? 
He said that Ashby and Seddon had arrived 
that morning from Richmond, and, in the name 
of the Governor of Virginia, had ordered the 
regiment to which he belonged to assemble and 
march immediately on Harper’s Ferry, to take 
possession of the United States armories and 
arsenals there, and hold them for the State. I 

then gave him an account of my conversation 
with Ashby and his colleagues, and what I had 
seen at Harper's Ferry. 
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As these gentlemen had unadvisedly, per- 
haps, communicated their plans to me, | might 
under ordinary circumstances have felt averse 
to saying or doing any thing calculated to 
thwart them. I had determined not to med- 
dle with public afiairs, and did not care to ex- 
hibit any officious zeal in a matter respecting 
which the Government was doubtless better 
informed than myself. Yet there was a nearer 
view of the subject. If any thing I could say 
would prevent Captain Botts, or any of my 
young friends and kinsmen whom I had seen 
under arms, from taking a step which I was 
assured would be fatal to them, I certainly 
would not permit ‘any trifling punctilio to in- 
terfere with a full expression of my views. I 
told him that I considered the whole movement 
an atrocious swindle, contrived by a set of des- 
perate and unprincipled conspirators at Rich- 
mond, who, fearing that their treasonable 
schemes would be denounced by the people at 
the polls, had determined to plunge the State 
irrevocably into a war with the General Gov- 
ernment without allowing an opportunity for 
the expression of popular opinion on the ques- 
tion. 

I did not believe the statements made to me 

at Harper’s Ferry in regard to the passage of 
an act of Secession by the Convention and the 
seizure of the Norfolk Navy-yard. There was 
no public information that either of these events 
had occurred, and it was impossible that these 
gentlemen, who had come by the inland route 
from Richmond, could have knowledge of oc- 
currences at Norfolk in advance of the tele- 
graph. On the other hand, it was clearly evi- 
dent that they were agents of the Revolution- 
ary Committee, whose business it was to pre- 
cipitate the events referred to by accomplishing 
the seizure of Harper’s Ferry. Moreover, what 
does it signify if all the agencies of the State— 
Governor, Legislature, and Convention com- 
bined—should order you to draw your sword 
against your country. Can you feel yourself in 
any manner bound to obey such an order? Does 
it not rather prove to you that those whom 
the people have intrusted with the management 
of their State affairs have themselves turned 
traitors and are conspiring against our common 
Government? So far from feeling it my duty 
to obey under such circumstances, I would, if 
I had control of these troops, march them to 
Harper’s Ferry and, without hesitation, arrest 
and imprison every man I found there engaged 
in this infernal business, and then offer my 
services to the United States Government for 
the defense of the place. I believed that such 
action would be not only right and justifiable 
in itself, but would be highly applauded by 
the people of Virginia. Unless this rebellious 
movement was immediately met with some such 
decisive counteraction we would presently find 
both our State and country involved in revolu- 
tionary anarchy, with a future of irretrievable 
ruin. 


Without hoping to obtain his acquiescence 
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in my extreme views, I was nevertheless grati- 
fied to perceive that what I said made its im- 
pression upon Captain Botts. Educated at a 
Southern college, the narrow political ideas so 
sedulously inculcated at those schools still com- 
bated the more liberal and national teachings 
of his maturer life. His social sympathies and 
soldierly pride were also enlisted in the strug- 
gle against his clearer and higher sense of duty 
to his country. Thanking me courteously for 
my frankness he left me for a time, and I saw 
him engaged in earnest and excited conversa- 
tion with some of his brother-officers. Pres- 
ently he returned and asked if I would repeat 
to the field-officers of the regiment what I had 
said to him. 

I consented without hesitation, and accom- 
panied him to a private r6om, where I met 
Colonel Allen and some others. I here re- 
peated substantially what I had said to Captain 


Botts—with somewhat more of reserve in lan- | 


guage, however, as I was not so well acquaint- 
ed with the gentlemen present. I was heard 
with respect and evident emotion. A printed 


proclamation, which had been circulated by the | 


Richmond emissaries, was brought in and sub- 
jected to critical discussion. It was a call 
upon the volunteer military and the people 
generally to rise and protect their honor, their 
property, and their rights, by seizing the nation- 
al arsenals at Harper’s Ferry. It recited the 
passage of the Secession Ordinance and the 
seizure of the Norfolk Navy-yard, and was 
signed by Turner Ashby, claiming to act by 
order of the Governor of Virginia. On exam- 
ination it was pronounced unsatisfactory, and 
Colonel Allen declared that unless he had 
some better authority his regiment should not 
move. He, moreover, became excited at the 
suggestion that there was an attempt to prac- 
tice deception by-the State agents; and de- | 
clared that if they had dared to deceive him he 
would hold them to personal account. 
Acquaintances of Messrs. Ashby and Seddon 
insisted that they were honorable men, and 
that their personal statements had been more 
clear and conclusive than the printed circular. 
I asserted broadly that I did not believe ei- 
ther what they had said or what was published, 
and that in times like the present I would trust 
no man’s word or honor who was acting with 
the revolutionary junto, whatever might have 
been his previous character. 
After some further discussion it was determ- | 
ined by the Colonel that the regiment should | 
move to Halltown, the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous, but they should go no further unless 
he obtained more satisfactory authority from 
the State Government. 
I was disappointed at this conclusion, for I 
felt assured that, once at the rendezvous, influ- 
ences would be brought to bear which would 
carry Colonel Allen forward in spite of himself; | 
and as he was disposed to acknowledge the 
validity of an order from a State officer com- | 
manding him to make war on the United States, | 


| 





| of an open quarrel. 
| evil fruit at a future day. 


I did not doubt he would be speedily furnished 
with such authority. 

Although apparently acquiescing in the Col- 
onel’s decision, I could perceive that Captain 
Botts was as much disappointed as myself, and 
before parting he urged me to accompany them 
to the rendezvous, with the expression of a 
vague hope that I might use some influence, 
even there, to avert the commission of a deed 
which he abhorred from his inmost soul. |] 
promised to follow them. The regiment moved 
off, and after dinner I walked down the turn- 
pike to Halltown, four miles distant from 
Charlestown. Here I found the troops halted, 
awaiting reinforcements, which were reported 
on the march from various quarters to join them. 

By this time I had satisfactorily weighed the 
elements by which I was surrounded, and con- 
cluded not to meddle further with the business 
unless formally called upon for counsel. So I 
sat apart and amused myself sketching the an- 
imated and picturesque scene. In the course 
of the afternoon several of the expected com- 
panies arrived. Captain Ashby and Mr. Sed- 
don had come up from Harper's Ferry, while 
Dick Ashby, a brother of the Captain, had ar- 
rived from Fauquier with a small squad of 
cavalry. An earnest and excited discussion 
among the leaders was kept up for a long time, 
and while some countenances appeared vexed 
with doubt and indecision, others lowered with 
anger and dissatisfaction. I was not invited 
to join the council, but could easily divine the 
trouble. Ashby, who had greeted me so frank- 
ly in the morning, now passed with averted 


| face. As we supped together at a neighboring 


farm-house he studiously avoided exchanging 
words or looks with me. I was glad that we 
had understood each other without the scandal 
This seed, however, bore 


While we were at table a courier arrived 
from the direction of Winchester, man and 
horse bespattered with mud and reeling with 
fatigue. On opening his dispatch Ashby’s 
cloudy brow cleared, and rising hastily from 
his chair he handed the paper to Colonel Al- 
len. As he read it Allen also sprung to his 
feet, and turning to me said, cheerily, ‘‘ Now 
I can act with a clear conscience. Here is a 
paper I can recognize, a peremptory order to 
seize Harper’s Ferry, with the official indorse- 
ment of the Adjutant-General of the State.” 

The arrival of this paper seemed to have 
satisfied all scruples and dispelled all doubts. 
Spurs jingled, sabres rattled, horses neighed, 


|and the voices of officers were heard in every 


direction marshaling their troops. The men, 
flattered with the idea of being foremost in the 
enterprise, sprung to arms and formed their 
column with aiacrity. 

It was quite dark, and as I passed out of the 
house Captain Botts took my arm, and in an 
agitated manner inquired what I thought now 
of the posture of affairs. 

I asked if he was sure the order which had 





arrived was not a forgery. He was fully as- 
sured of its authenticity. . I then went on to 
repeat the views and arguments I had exhib- 
ited in the morning, urging them with still 
greater vehemence of manner, and, if possible, 
in stronger language. 

Admitting that he chose to recognize a right 
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1] 





musket-locks. ‘The leading company then fix- 


| ed bayonets, and forming across the turnpike, 


| its march. 


swept forward at a double quick. The chal- 
lengers had retired, and the column resumed 
At the toll-gate near Alstadt’s 


| they were again challenged and halted, with 


which I did not—the right of the Convention | 


to pass an act of secession—this act could have 
no validity, even under the assumption of le- 
gality upon which it was based, until accepted 
and confirmed by a formal vote of the people. 
That vote had not been taken. 

lawfully be taken for thirty days after the pas- 
sage of an ordinance of secession by the Con- 
vention. The people of Virginia would never 
confirm such an act by their vote. 
posed movement on Harper’s Ferry was there- 
fore not only a treasonable attack upon the 
Government of the country, but it was also a 
most atrocious outrage and fraud upon the 
people of Virginia, In electing the Conven- 
tion the people had demanded the right to con- 
sider and pronounce upon its action. By this 
rash and unauthorized move the people were 
betrayed, their rights trampled upon, and by 
those whom they had trusted with their guard- 
ianship. 

** Yet I hold my commission from the State, 
and am bound to obey the orders of the Gov- 
ernor,” said the Captain. ‘‘ What would yon 
have me to do?” 

I answered with heat: ‘‘Can any miserable 
local functionary have the right to order a free 
citizen to commit a crime against his country ? 
Can you feel bound to obey an order which in- 
volves so flagrant a violation both of State and 
National law; of all faith and honor both to 
Government and people? Does your commis- 
sion bind you to this extent? If so, you should 
tear it to shreds and throw it to the winds.” 

My friend listened without essaying to re- 
ply, but sat with his elbows resting on his knees 
and covering his face with his clenched hands. 

When I concluded he rose, and in a voice 
of anguish exclaimed: ‘‘ Great God! I would 
willingly give my life to know at this moment 
what course I ought to pursue, and where my 
duty lies!” With this he hurried to join the 
column, which was already in motion. 

I had intended to go no further than Hall- 
town, but the entrancement of curiosity and 
interest was irresistible, and I continued to fol- 
low the march of the troops at a short distance. 
The stars twinkled clear and chill overhead, 
while the measured tread of the men and an 
oceasional half-whispered word of command 
were the only sounds that broke the stillness 
of the night. It was an awful opportunity for 
reflection. 

The column was suddenly brought to a halt 
by the peremptory and startling challenge of a 
sentinel in the road. It was too dark to see 
what was going on, but I presently hearé the 
order given to load with ball-cartridge, follow- 
ed by the ringing of ramrods and clicking of 


The pro- | 


the same result. 
Here I overtook an acquaintance who was 
following the column in a buggy, and feeling 


| fatigued from my walk, accepted the vacant 


seat beside him. He professed himself greatly 


| distressed at the proceedings, and said he had 


| 
| 





done all in his power to stop them, but without 
avail. I told him I had ‘‘said my say,” and 
did not intend to meddle further with the busi- 
ness, yet, from present appearances, it was 
possible there would be a fight. I suggested 
that during the tremor which immediately pre- 
cedes decisive action men are sometimes more 
willing to accept reasonable counsel, and con- 
jured him to use his influence (which I knew 
was great) to stop the movement. 

He said it was useless to attempt further in- 
terference, as every thing had been ordered 
and determined by high authority. He was 
doubtless better informed than I, at that time, 
of the power and deep design which directed 
the movement. 

The troops were now marching up the south- 
ern slope of the hill, since called Bolivar Heights, 
the crest of which was covered with pine woods 
and dense thickets of undergrowth, and fur- 
nished a favorable position from which to resist 
their advance. From certain unmistakable 
symptoms I concluded that very little force 
would have been required to drive back the 
raw soldiers and morally irresolute men who 
composed the advancing column. I expected 
momentarily to hear the opening volley from 
the summit, and advised my companion to drive 
his wagon aside from the line of fire. To my 
surprise the march was unmolested, and they 
moved on to the cemetery at the forks of the 
road above the village of Bolivar. Here an- 
other challenge halted them for the third time. 

Meanwhile emissaries from the town had 
brought information that the Armory employés 
and citizen volunteers had joined the United 
States troops, and would assist in defending 
the place. Taking advantage of this unrelia- 
ble report I again urged my companion to at- 
tempt some interference which might avert the 
impending calamity. The defenders would 
now have the advantage in numbers as well as 
in the superior skill and hardihood of the men. 
An attempt to seize the national property must 
surely result in bloodshed and disaster, filling 
our whole district with mourning, and entail- 
ing upon those engaged the double dishonor 
of unsuccessful treason. While we were talk- 
ing a group of the leaders came riding to the 
rear, engaged in high discussion. I heard 
Colonel Allen say, in a peremptory tone, that 
his men should not move another step. 

It appeared that instead of three thousand 
men expected by Ashby, only three hundred 
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and forty had been assembled, including the 
cavalry and some artillerists, with an old iron 
6-pounder from Charlestown. At Halltown 


. . . | 
the paucity of numbers was overlooked in the 
eagerness to seize the virgin honors of the en- | 


Now, when within musket-shot, more 
A little 


terprise. 
prudent counsels were entertained. 


less glory and a few more men would answer | 


the purpose quite as well. It was not a fight 
they were seeking, but the possession of Har- 
per’s Ferry, with its supplies of arms and valu- 
able machinery. 
ter accomplished without bloodshed, why not 


wait for the reinforcements now on their way ? | 


Colonel Harman, of Augusta, who had arrived 
since dark, reported them to be hastening for- 
ward from all points up the Valley. Mr. Sed- 
don said, as he was not a man of war he could 
not advise in the premises. But as Allen’s 
command comprised nearly the whole force 
present his decision was generally acquiesced 
in. Ashby alone seemed impatient and dis- 
satisfied with the proposed delay. While the 
officers were thus discoursing and looking to- 
ward the town there was a sudden flash that 
illuminated for miles around the romantic gorge 
where the rivers meet. Then followed a dull 
report, reverberating from mountain to mount- 
ain until it died away in a sullen roar. The 
flashes and detonations were several times re- 
peated; then a steadier flame was seen rising 
from two distinct points, silently and rapidly 
increasing in volume until each rock and tree 
on the Loudon and Maryland Heights were dis- 
tinctly visible, and the now overclouded sky 
was ruddy with the sinister glare. This oc- 
curred, I think, between 9 and 10 o’clock P.M. 
For the moment all was excitement and con- 
jecture. Some thought they had heard artil- 
lery, while others declared the Potomac bridge 
had been.blown up. The more skillful pres- 
ently guessed the truth, and concluded that 
the officer in command had set fire to the ar- 
senals and abandoned the town. Ashby im- 
mediately dashed down the hill at the head of 
his cavalry to reconnoitre and ascertain the 
facts. The idea that there was to be no fight | 
seemed to afford very general relief. My sym- 
pathy with this feeling was mingled with a 
deep sense of humiliation, in knowing that my 
Government had yielded so rich a prize to the 
revolution upon so feeble a demonstration. 
Quietly withdrawing from the circle of ac- 
quaintances with whom I was conversing, I 
walked down to the town alone, by the Bolivar 
Road. The Old Arsenal buildings on Shenan- 
doah Street and several of the shops in the 
Armory inclosure on Potomac Street were in 
full blaze. The road was alive with men, wo- 
men, and children hurrying to and fro, laden 
with spoils from the work-shops and soldiers’ 
barracks. .There were women with their arms 
full of muskets, little girls loaded with sheaves 
of bayonets, boys dragging cartridge-boxes and 
cross-belts enough to equip a platoon, men with | 
barrels of pork or flour, kegs of molasses and | 


If this purpose could be bet- | 
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boxes of hard bread on their shoulders or tru 

| dling in wheel-barrows. 

| Taking advantage of the first opportunity 
that had offered during their lives perhaps, 
these people seem to have entered upon the 
| work of sacking and plundering as promptly 
and skillfully as veteran soldiers could have 
done, wheretrom L conclude that this propens- 
ity is inherent in the human character, and 
| only awaits opportunity for development. The 
ground around the burning buildings was glitter- 
ing with splinters of glass which had been blown 
out by the explosion of gunpowder used to ig- 
nite the fires. The streets in the vicinity were 
silent and vacant, the train of plunderers from 
the shops avoiding the route. I took my seat 
upon a barrel and commenced sketching the 
scene by fire-light, when a man called to me 
from a distance advising me to leave, as the 
whole place was mined and would presently be 
blown up. I thanked him, but concluded to 
take my chance, as I thought all the powder 
was already burned. 

This impression accounted for the loneliness 
of the neighborhood when I arrived. As I 
kept my position in apparent security the dread 
of a general explosion gradually disappeared 
and the reassured inhabitants began to swarm 
around the fires. Some of the workmen got 
out the engines and succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames at the stock factory. 

The people were for the most part tongue- 
tied with terror. Overwhelmed with rum, they 
either did not know who was responsible, or 
were afraid to speak their thoughts. Oceasion- 
ally a woman would use the privilege of her 
sex and open her mind pretty freely, abusing 
Yankees and Southerners alternately, and con- 
signing both parties to the bottom of the river. 

When at length it seemed to be definitely 
ascertained that there were no mines to be ex- 
ploded a noisier and more demonstrative com- 
pany of actors appeared on the stage. These 
were the chronic loafers who used to crowd the 
bar-rooms discussing local politics and strong 


n- 





| drinks, who were regular attendants on the 


platform on the arrival of the passenger trains, 
and prominent men about elections. These 
fellows were armed to the teeth, and ran hither 
and thither in high excitement, threatening 
blood and thunder against whomsoever it might 
concern. Chief among them was a late civil 
functionary of the county, well known in former 
times. Reeking with dirt and whisky this 
worthy paraded the streets armed like a war 
mandarin of the Celestial Empire, carrying a 
rifle with sabre bayonet on either shoulder, and 
girt about with a belt containing several addi- 
tional bayonets of the old pattern. 

For some time I was in doubt as to which 
side of the question these fellows had espoused, 
but at length the tendency of their sympathies 
was developed by a furious discussion as to 
whether they should pursue Lieutenant Jones, 
who was said to be retreating with his men to- 
ward Hagerstown, or whether they should go 
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down to Washington forthwith and ‘‘jerk old 
Abe Lincoln out of the White House.” The 
majority in council having determined on sacri- 
ficing the Lieutenant, they started for the Poto- 
mac bridge with frightful yells and many for- 
midable gesticulations. 

A by-stander happening to suggest that the 
bridge might possibly be mined, they considered 
the question and concluded that Jones was not 
a bad fellow after all, and had only obeyed the 
orders of his rascally Government. Whereupon 
they retired, in search of more ammunition 
perhaps. 

As the night advanced the streets became 
more crowded with people from the town and 
neighborhood, but.up to the hour of midnight 
no troops except Ashby’s squad of horse had 
made their appearance. By one o’clock the 
fires had sunk in ashes,,when, gloomy, chilled, 
and fatigued, I sought a bed at the house of an 
aequaintance, 

As I ascended the hill I met Colonel Allen’s 
regiment coming down. From over-exertion 
and excitement I did not sleep soundly, and 
was frequently disturbed during the night by 
the sound of drums and the tramp of passing 
squadrons. 

April 19.—On going down into the town this 
morning I found that there had been consider- 
able accessions to the State forces, seven or 
eight hundred having arrived during the night 
and morning, while as many more were re- 
ported on the way. 

Confusion reigned supreme, ably seconded 
by whisky. The newly-arrived troops having 
nothing to eat, consoled themselves as usual by 
getting something to drink. Parties were de- 
tailed to search the houses for the arms and 
public property which had been carried off the 
evening before. This search was stoutly re- 
sisted by the women, who skirmished after 
their fashion with the guard, with tongue and | 
broomstick, holding them at bay while their | 
husbands endeavored to conceal the spoils they 
had acquired. 

A rough estimate of the night’s work showed 
that about sixteen thousand muskets had per- 
ished by the burning of the arsenals, and that 
one building (the carpenter shop) of the Poto- 
mac Armory had also been destroyed. 

On the other hand, several thousand new 
rifles and muskets complete, with all the costly 
material and machinery ofthe National Armory, 
had passed into the power of the revolution 
without a blow. 

Such were the visible and material results, 
but the social and political consequences who 
could estimate ? 

I must confess that I felt this morning likea 
man wandering in a maze. The future ex- 
hibited but a dim and changing vista. Was 
the experiment of popular government indeed 
a failure, as our conservatives had been pre- 
dicting from the commencement? ‘ Was Mac- 
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aulay right when he said that our system would | 
crumble into anarchy upon the first serious trial? 





| If the present Government of the United 
States, as many maintain, and as its own atti- 
tude of late seems to admit, has neither the 
| right to punish privy conspiracy, nor the power 
| to defend itself against factious aggression, then 
why should we regret its overthrow? Let the 
| impotent imposture perish, and the American 
| people will speedily establish a more respecta- 
| ble and manly system on its ruins. 
While indulging in these speculations my at- 
| tention was directed to the flag-staff which stood 
in the yard of the Old Arsetfal. The national 
| standard had been lowered, and in its place 
| floated the State flag of Virginia. 
It would be difficult to describe the mingled 
emotions excited in my mind by this simple 
incident. 

Once in my early youth I visited the crater 
of Vesuvius, and, venturing down the interior 
slope for some distance, I found myself upon a 
projecting cliff of lava. Here I stood for a 
time looking curiously down upon the sea of 
smoke that concealed every thing around and 
beneath, when a sudden breeze rolled the clouds 
away and for a moment my eyes beheld the 
hideous gulf that yawned below. A pit whose 
sulphurous horrors and immeasurable depth 
were revealed only by the glare of lurid flames 
and boiling lava—whose appalling aspect para- 
lyzed the senses like the grasp of a nightmare. 
| A sight which memory never recalls without 
| the shudder that accompanied its first revela- 
tion. 

So it seemed that the sudden gust of emo- 
tion, excited by the lowering of our starry flag, 
had swept away the mists of speculation and 
revealed in its depth and breadth the abyss of 
degradation opened by secession. 

Yesterday I was a citizen of the great Amer- 
ican republic. My country spanned a conti- 
nent. Her northern border neared the frigid 
zone while her southern limit touched the 
tropics. Her eastern and her western shores 
were washed by the two great oceans of the 
globe. Her commerce covering the most re- 
mote seas, her flag honored in every land. 
The strongest nation acknowledged her power, 
and the most enlightened honored her attain- 
ments in art, science, and literature. 

Her political system, the cherished ideal to- 
ward whose realization the noblest aspirations 
and efforts of mankind have been directed for 
ages. The great experiment which the pure 
and wise of all nations are watching with trem- 
bling solicitude and imperishable hope. It was 
something to belong to such a nationality. 
Something to be able, in following one’s busi- 
ness or pleasure, to travel to and fro without 
question or hindrance, to take red-fish in the 
Mexican Gulf or trout in the great lakes, to 
chase deer in the Alleghanies or adventure 
among grizzly bears in the Rocky Mountains, 
and every where to remember, as you inflated 
your lungs with the free air, ‘‘ This is my coun- 


” 


try! 





It was something, when questioned of one’s 
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nationality in foreign lands, perhaps by the 
subject of a petty monarchy or obscure princi- 
pality, the impoverished and degraded fraction 


of a once powerful empire, ruined by the mad- | 


ness of faction, local ignorance, and secession. 
It was something, in replying to such inquiry, 
to feel one’s heart swelling with imperial pride 
such as moved the ancient Roman in the days 
when he could quell the insolence of barbaric 
kings with the simple announcement, ‘‘ Civis 
Romanus sum.” 

This was yesterday. To-day, what am I? 
A citizen of Virginia. Virginia, a petty com- 
monwealth with scarcely a million of white in- 
habitants. What could she ever hope to be 
but a worthless fragment of the broken vase ? 
A fallen and splintered column of the once 
glorious temple. 

But I will not dwelJ longer on the humilia- 


ting contrast. Come harness up the buggy 


arrival; but the opinions it typified rankled 
for some time after and bore troublesom 
| fruits. 

On Sunday, April 21, in pursuance of im 
portant private business, I went from Charles 
town to Harper’s Ferry, and thence by the train 
to Baltimore. As Maryland was at that time 
supposed to be one of the elect, and Baltimore, 
by the acts of the 19th, had earned the right 
to be regarded as a true Southern city, the 
railroad communication was uninterrupted. 

At the stations near the city we heard the 
wildest rumors of fights going on and battles 
impending. The conductor told me that a 
large body of Pennsylvania volunteers were 
advancing on the town by way of Cockeysville, 
and that the Baltimoreans, six thousand strong, 


| had marched out to meet them. 


At the Camden Street dépét I met Captain 
of the United States navy, with whom 


K 





and let us get out of this or I shall suffocate. | I exchanged salutations. He seemed in a 
On our way to Charlestown we met great | good deal of perplexity, and, after some hesi- 


numbers of persons afoot, on horseback, and on | 
wheels, hurrying to the scene of excitement. 


armed and demonstrative, eager to claim a 

share of the glory after the danger was over. 

My friend and I discoursed mournfully of the 

prospect before us and the country. Indeed 

there was nothing in the subject calculated to 

promote cheerfulness. He hoped that the great 

change might be accomplished without war. I 

neither believed in the possibility of such a re- 

sult, nor did I wish it. Of the great twin gov- 

erning powers in human society—Fraud and 

Force—I decidedly preferred the latter. I was 

wearied and disgusted with the reign of subtle 

phrasemongers and empty babblers, and hailed 

the dawn of an era which promised to develop 

the latent manhood of the nation, and sweep | 
away the cobwebs of tricky and compromising | 
politicians with sword and fire. 

April 20, Charlestown.—To-day we received 
confirmation of the passage of the ordinance of 
Secession by the Virginia Convention. This 
was followed by news of the riots of the 19th 
in Baltimore, and the destruction of the Navy- 
yard at Norfolk. 

Under these accumulating proofs of the ina- 
bility or unwillingness of the General Govern- 
ment to defend itself the arrogant confidence 
of the Secessionists continued to increase, while 
the Unionists exhibited a corresponding depres- 
sion. Every hour brought accessions to the 
forces at Harper’s Ferry. The volunteer com- 
panies from the adjoining counties were gath- 
ered in without the slightest regard to the po- 
litical views of officers or men. The Border 
Guard of Martinsburg, a fine company, whose 
Captain and seven-eighths of whose members 
were decided Union partisans, at first made 
some difficulty about obeying the Governor's 
order; but at length, mystified by subtle coun- 
sels, they agreed to march to Harper’s Ferry 
with the United States flag flying. As may be 
supposed the flag was soon furled after their 


Some attracted simply by curiosity, others | sage ? 
} 


tation, told me he was about going to Washing 
ton, and asked if he could trust me with a mes- 


I replied with warmth that he might rely 
upon me, even if the message involved a ques- 
tion of life or death. 

He frankly apologized for the implied doubt, 
but said that every thing was in such confusion 
that he did not know who to trust. He went 
on to state that the city was in the hands of a 
revolutionary mob, and he wished to send a 
message to the officers in charge of the Naval 
Dépot not to display the United States flag as 
usual on the next morning. There was no 
force to protect it, and, if displayed, it might 
bring the officer into trouble and would be torn 
down by the rabble. 

The Captain’s eye flashed and his lip quiv- 
ered as he spoke: ‘‘If I had any means of de- 


| fending it it should wave in the face of the 


whole city; but as we are helpless I do not 
wish the flag exposed to insult.” We clasped 
hands, and I promised the message should be 
duly delivered. As I walked up street carry- 
ing my traveling sack I was accosted by men 
and women who, perceiving I was a stranger, 
beset me with questions and repeated the most 
startling rumors. Harper’s Ferry was occupied 
by fifteen thousand Virginians, with thirty pieces 
of artillery. Lee was on Arlington Heights 
preparing to bombard Washington ; while Jeff 
Davis, at the head of fifty thousand men, was 
marching on that doomed city—these were the 
jubilant gobemouches: others in mortal terror 
followed me to learn when the Virginia army 
was coming to relieve Baltimore, now threat- 
ened by a hundred thousand Abolitionists, de- 
termined to sack and burn it in revenge for 
the affair of the 19th. I said what I could to 
chasten the hopes and soothe the fears of these 
good people, and kept on my way. 
Throughout the town every thing evidenced 
alarm and excitement. Men and boys were 
running wildly about armed with swerds, horse- 











pistols, fowling-pieces, bowie-knives, and every 
At first I saw 
them singly or in small parties, anon they 
marched by in organized companies and even 
battalions. On Baltimore Street crowds were 
collected in front of hardware stores and shops, 
where fire-arms are sold, crushing in the doors 
and helping themselves to every thing that 
would answer for a weapon. Axes, scythes, 
hatchets, sword-canes, pitchforks, were distrib- 
uted to the eager and half-frantic mobs. In 
addition to the weapons and utensils thus vio- 
lently obtained there was a reasonable amount 
of promiscuous stealing of matters pertaining to 
the commissary rather than the ordnance de- 
partment. Tobacco, whisky, jewelry, and, an 
article which in all civilized countries is recog- 
nized as the main-spring of war, money. 

To these proceedings the city police appeared 
to make but a demonstrative resistance, occa- 
sionally firing a volley from their revolvers in 
the air, which only served to increase the tur- 
bulence of the mob, and evidenced that these 
guardians of law and order were either too 
timid to act, or were themselves in sympathy 
with the rioters. 

In following up Captain K ’s directions 
for the purpose of delivering the message with 
which I was intrusted, I at length found myself 
at the head-quarters of the volunteer medical 
staff, hastily improvised to succor those who 
were expected to fall in the great battle that 
was to be fought. There were two or three 
wash-tubs full of lint, a barrel or two of rolled 
bandages, splints, tourniquets, and cases of bale- 
ful knives, hooks, and probes lying open and 
all ready for use. The cruel and cold-blooded 
aspect of these apartments was softened by the 
presence of tables covered with sandwiches, 


imaginable weapon of offense. 


cold fowls, sliced tongue, and pickles, flanked | 


by decanters of whisky and baskets of Cham- 
pagne. 

Ignoring the patent lint and scientific cutlery 
I took a young surgeon’s advice, gratuitously 


proffered, and helped myself to Champagne | 


and sandwiches. I here learned that all com- 
munication with the North had been cut off 
by the burning of the railroad bridges, and 
that the city had risen in arms to drive back 
the Pennsylvanians ‘‘ en route via Cockeysville” 
for Baltimore and the Federal Capital. No col- 
lision had yet been reported, but the surgeons 
waited in momentary expectation of a call for 
their services. 

After some further search I at length found 
an opportunity to deliver the message with which 
I had been intrusted, and thus ended the ad- 
ventures of the day. 

Owing to the condition of the city, and the 
stoppage of communication with the North, I 
found it impossible to conclude my business as 
speedily as I had hoped. I therefore took 
quarters at the house of a friend, determined 
to bide my time, and meanwhile to amuse my- 
self observing the march of events. 

On Monday, 22d of April, the excitement 
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still continued, the mobs occasionally breaking 
into shops in search of arms. 

The battle of Cockeysville did not take place 
as was expected. The Pennsylvanians, who 
were for the most part unarmed and altogether 
unprepared for a warlike eneounter, had re- 
ceived warning of the proceedings in Balti- 
more, and prudently halted. The Baltimore 
ans suspended their attack until the result of 
certain negotiations with the authorities at 
Washington shoul be known. It was finally 
conceded that these troops should turn bacl 
and reach the Federal city by another route 
The immediate cause of the popular outburs 
having been removed by this acquiescence, th« 
excitement began visibly to subside; and al 
though the revolutionary faction had still ab 
| solute control of the city, symptoms of a sweep 
ing reaction had begun tg manifest themselves. 
Nevertheless, during the week that followed, 
the national flag was nowhere displayed, and 
on the street every body talked secession if 
they expressed any opinion at all. Around 
Barnum's were congregated a number of sinis- 
ter-looking fellows, who publicly boasted of the 
part they had taken in the affair of the nine- 
teenth. Among these I recognized several 
border ruffians of Kansas notoriety. Volun- 
teer companies still paraded the streets under 
the State flag of Maryland, yet it was evident 
that more discreet and methodical heads were 
directing affairs. Disorder and violence were 
| repressed. The wild volunteers were organized 
j} and shut up in barracks where they could do 
| no immediate mischief, and where their super- 
fluous enthusiasm might be cooled off by hard 
drilling, guard-duty, and uncomfortable beds. 
For this judicious management of these dan- 
gerous elements I believe Maryland was some- 
what indebted to Colonel Huger of South Caro- 
lina, then of the United States army. 

Meanwhile the under current of loyal feeling 
was becoming every day more decided. The 
best men in Maryland were known to be un- 
swerving in their determination to support the 
nationality, while hundreds, who, under the 
sudden excitement and confusion of ideas in- 
cident to the times, had seemed to acquiesce 
or had actually joined in the late movement, 
believing they were called upon to defend the 
city from attack, now, upon reflection, per- 
ceived the ruin to which they were inadvert- 
ently hastening, and turned their backs on it. 
The leaders of the movement began to be 
alarmed at this aspect of affairs. One of 
them, a local politician, meeting an acquaint- 
ance from Virginia on the street expressed 
himself thus despairingly, ‘‘ Damn it, the ex- 
citement is going down, they are all caving in; 
if something is not done to keep it up we are 
all ruined. Can’t you tell me some exciting 
news? something that I may publish to keep 
the people moving? I don’t care a damn 
whether it is true or not—if it is only suf- 
ficiently stimulating.” 

It was thus easy to perceive that Baltimore 
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was in the hands of the same sort of people 
who had played so successful and so fatal a 
game in Virginia and other Southern States ; 
and notwithstanding these indications of a popu- 
lar reaction, it was evident that the Maryland 
conspirators did not intend to relinquish their 
grasp upon the authority which they had seized 
by surprise and violence, or slacken in their 
etforts to drag their State into the vortex of 
Shortly after the affair of the 21st 
a quantity of small-arms were forwarded to 
the city from Harper's Ferry. The 
tionary forces were strengthened by volunteer 
companies from the rural districts, and impos- 
ing reviews were held daily; while the most 
absurd and incredible reports of the conduct of 
the national troops moving through Maryland 
via Annapolis were industriously circulated to 
keep up the irritation of the popular mind. 

On the 27th of April I met a friend who was 
on his way to Annapolis for the purpose of 
visiting his son, then a cadet in the Naval 
Academy. I was easily persuaded to accom- 
pany him, and at an early hour we took the 
steamer for that place. 

As we passed Fort M‘Henry the national flag 
was displayed from the boat in response to that 
which floated over the fort, while three cheers 
were given and returned with unction. The 
emotion excited by this incident awakened 
historic memories. It was the sight of the flag 
floating over the ramparts of Fort M‘Henry 
during its bombardment by the British that 
suggested to Frank Key the verses that have 
since become our national anthem, ‘‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Arrived at Annapolis, we found that city oc- 


secession, 


revoiu- 


cupied by the national forces under the com- | 


mand of Major-General Butler. The Navy 
School had been shipped bodily to Newport, 
Rhode Island, while its premises were used as 
barracks and drill ground for the volunteers ar- 
riving daily by ship loads. My companion, on 
ascertaining that the motive of his visit was 
removed, returned immediately to Baltimore. 
Finding in the quaint antiquity of the city, and 
in the military activity of the rendezvous, an 
attractive field of observation I determined to 
remain for several days. 

Through the politeness of Captain Rodgers, 
of the navy, I obtained a permit from General 
Butler to visit the academy grounds at pleas- 
ure. Here the work of organizing and equip- 
ping the troops hastening to the defense of the 
national capital was going on with all the 
promptness and efficiehcy that the occasion de- 
manded. Vessels were continually arriving 
with supplies, arms, and recruits in the raw. 
These recruits generally had to be renovated 
from the epidermis outward, and then drilled 
into soldiers all in a few days. So far as ex- 
ternal appearance went this was satisfactorily 
accomplished. Outside the military inclosure 
the city of Annapolis was as quiet as a New 
England village on a Sabbath morning. <A few 
officers and curious country gentlemen hung 
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about the hotels. A few meek-imannered yo] 
unteers (fellows who had never borne arms 


dawdled about on their good behavior, traffick 


ing at stores and candy-shops, and slyly sound 


ing for forbidden stimulants. Few citizens 
were seen on the streets, and a number of thy 
best residences were closed, the inmates hay 
ing abandoned the town in terror or disgust 
While strolling about the streets of rural as 
pect I frequently fell into conversation wit] 
citizens of the plainer class, and found ther 
generally in sympathy with the rebellion, anc 
stuffed with underground rumors of the most 
marvelous character. One man told me tha 
since the advent of the Yankee troops 
of his acquaintances had disappeared myster 


scvera 
ously, and he had satisfactory information that 
they had been kidnapped and hung by But 
ler in the academy grounds. For himself, h 
averred that he never went to bed at night wit 
any certainty as to where he would find him 
self hanging in the morning. 

From conversations here with officers of th 
army and navy I became satisfied that the Na 
tional Government fully intended to assert an 
maintain its supremacy by arms, and for th 
first time since the commencement of our trou 
bles I felt elated with a hope for the future ot 
my country. 

April 30.—In the afternoon I took passag 
on the steamer Badloon, and after encountering 
a severe gale on the bay arrived at 
about ten o’clock at night. 

On my return here I found the tide of revo- 
lutionary opinion decidedly ebbing. 


3altimore 


The na- 


| tional flag had reappeared in some places, com- 


munication with the North had reopened, and 
men no longer boasted in public of their com- 
plicity in the proceedings of the mob. 

Having at length succeeded in concluding 
the business for which I came, on the 2d of 
May I returned to Charlestown, Virginia. 

In returning through Harper’s Ferry I found 
the plot had thickened considerably during my 
absence. The militia general, Harper, had been 
suspended in command by a Colonel T. J. Jack- 
son, formerly of the United States Army, and 
latterly a professor at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. There were probably at this time five 


| thousand men assembled here, including regi- 


ments from several of the Southern States. A 
regiment of Kentuckians, under a Colonel Dun- 
can of Louisville, had arrived, while detached 
companies and individual sympathizers from 
Maryland were being organized into a battal- 
ion. Several field-guns were in position com- 
manding the railroad approaches, while bat 
teries were exhibited on the neighboring cliff: 
in localities which struck me as more pictur- 
esque than judicious. Although still very im- 
perfect in organization and discipline, and de- 
ficient in arms, ammunition, clothes, and equip- 
ments, the troops already showed the presence 
of a military head. Among the volunteers 
from Berkeley and Jefferson I perceived a good 


deal of discontent and disaffection. Two weeks 
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of soldiering had already told on the enthusiasm | 
of the feeble, while many of the more thought- 
ful, who had been decided Union men, found 
themselves in an awkward position between 
their political views and interests and their im- 
plied military engagements. Some with whom | 
I conversed hoped to be delivered from their | 
difficultiés by the rejection of the Act of Seces- | 
sion by the people, and expressed their de- | 
termination to vote against it if the opportunity | 
was allowed them. 
I talked freely to a number of acquaintances, 
and earnestly advised several young men, in 
whom I felt an especial interest, to get out of | 
it while there was yet time. 





Captain Botts looked haggard and care-worn, 
like a man who felt the force of the classic epi- 
gram, ‘‘ He evident- 
ly avoided conversation with me, and I did not 
press it. 

May 6.—This morning the business which 
had taken me to Charlestown was concluded. I 
was married to a lady of that place, and imme- 
diately thereafter started for Berkeley Springs 
via Duffields Dépot. 

At Berkeley we found the Judge and law- 
yers assembled to hold the spring term of the 
Superior or District Court. Amidst the tur- 
moil of arms on all sides it was consolatory to 
find this vestige of established forms. The 


nolentem trahunt fata.” 
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court was thinly attended, however, and there | 


was little or no business transacted, it being 
painfully apparent to every one that the reign 
of civil law in this region was approaching its 
end, and the elements of social order rapidly re- 
solving into armed anarchy. 

Practically the revolution had not yet reached 
Morgan County. Except a few petty politi- 
cians, and some who held civil or military com- 
missions from the State, the people of the coun- 
ty were almost unanimous in their loyalty. In 
maintaining their position against the entan- 
gling influences of State and county organiza- 
tion they were counseled, encouraged, and as- 
sisted by my father, who from the beginning 
had exhibited the most uncompromising and 
defiant opposition to the secession movement. 
In oral or written arguments he asserted with- 
out reserve the paramount authority of the Na- 
tional Government. He maintained that he 
was born, and had always lived, a citizen of the 
United States, and regarded as insolent pre- 
sumption the action of any local assembly which 
pretended to dispute this claim or absolve him 
from his true allegiance. 

He scorned all ideas of compromise or con- 
cession to such local assumption, and scouted at 
every suggestion of doubt or timidity in regard 
to the result of the approaching contest. While 
elsewhere every thing seemed to be yielding, 
deluded by the specious falsehoods or over- 
awed by the terror of armed treason, all within 
the influence of this strong spirit seemed to 
partake of his courage and steadfastness. At 
Berkeley loyalty still enjoyed freedom of speech 
in public places, while it was secession that 
sneaked about, silent, apologetic, eaves-drop- 
ping, and meditating treachery. 

For my own part I had become disgusted 
with the course of public affairs. I had been 
disappointed both in Government and people. 
All my prognostics had failed. The delay and 
indecision still manifested at Washington chafed 
my impatient zeal, and I turned resolutely to 
the accomplishment of the personal plans which 
I had formed. I had been for some time en- 
gaged in fitting up a house at Berkeley and 
making arrangements for a future that pleased 
my fancy. These plans I developed to my 
wife as I brought her home and installed her 
in the cottage. For the present we have 
enough of social life around us, composed of 
the nearest and dearest of our kindred, while 
during the summer heats the baths of Berkeley 
will always attract a brilliant and cultivated so- 
ciety. 

But the war? 

The war will not reach us here. This re- 
gion is poor, sparsely populated, and difficult 
of access. The armies will avoid so inconven- 
ient and unprofitable a field, and fight it out 
elsewhere. 

Literature and the beautiful arts will furnish 
me with interesting and remunerative occupa- 
tion. Here is my library—a pretentious name 
perhaps for the few hundred volumes I have 
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collected; but in a county where an almanac 
and a Bible are considered a very creditable lit 
erary aggregation I may be allowed to call ming 
a library. There are some rare and valuable 
books in the collection well worth the perusal, 


| under the trees of a summer morning, or at the 


winter fireside by the light of a kerosene lamp. 

But the newspapers will be filled with excit 
ing news of the war? It is to be hoped thc 
mails will be stopped, and we will get no news 
papers; or, in any event, we need not read 
them. 

Here is the parlor, decorated with painting 
and furnished with musical appliances—piano 
violin, and guitar, with choice selections of 
music from the classic composers of Itaiy, Ger 
many, and France. A parlor organ is all 
ambition covets in this direction. I will get 
one some day when— 

Hark, was that the sound of cannon ? 

No—it was only a book that struck the pianc 
by accident. 

My studio is also well supplied with materi 
als for work—crayons, oils, and water-colors. 
Here are drawers filled with sketch-books, pa- 
pers, engravings, photographs, and a mass of 
unburned trumpery—the results of lazy begin 
nings, labor-saving conceits, 
failures, such as in time will 


and experimental 
accumulate upon 


the hands of every artistic amateur. 
There are still some theories unexploded 


that haunt me—some sequestered paths in the 
paradise of Art yet unexplored. A few years 
of uninterrupted quiet will afford me the long- 
coveted opportunity of solving these problems. 

Alas! before those years of quiet are attain- 
able, there are other and greater problems to 
be solved. What is this ?—a collection of en- 
gravings—‘‘ Battles of the French Revolution.”’ 
That is ominous. 

There will be no war. Civilization has ad- 
vanced since that day. A people may rise 
against despotism, but not against a free gov- 
ernment. The people of Virginia and the 
South will not be sold and trampled upon with 
impunity. The descendants of five generations 
of freemen can not be wielded like hereditary 
serfs. 

Is that one of your unexploded theories ? 

Here are my trees and flowers. What more 
delightful relaxation from the weariness of 
books and pencils than the cultivation of flow- 
ers and the planting of trees! 

The man who is trimming the borders thrusts 
his spade in the ground and relieves himself of 
the burden of his thoughts: ‘‘I say, Captain, 
what are we going to do if these secessionists 
want to force us to serve against the United 
States? Ill die first.”—‘‘ They will hardly 
dare to push things so far in this region, Sam. 
If they do attempt it, you understand ?” 

A walk through the adjacent woods and 
along the hill-sides develops even now more 
floral beauties than the cultivated garden; but 
in June there will be an exhibition that will 
put to shame all exotic collections. 





““WHAT NEWS 


But even these covert rabbit paths and 
secluded dells, where the pheasant hides its 
young, afford us no refuge from the omnipres- 
ent thought. Some axe-bearing mountaineer, 
sitting upon a prostrate log across our walk, 
propounds the inevitable question, ‘‘What news 
of the war?” We visit the village store to pur- 
chase a skein of thread, or stop at the post- 
office to inquire for a letter—at each place we 
find the little newsmongering conventions hold- 
ing their daily sittings, assembling early and 
adjourning late, questioning all comers, and re- 
peating the most exaggerated rumors. 

Here is a room which seems to have been 
purposely avoided; mysterious and double- 
locked, like Blue Beard’s fatal chamber. Ah! 
this room contains some rubbish; in truth, this 
room is my armory. That my health may not 
suffer from too much study I have arranged to 
indulge my taste for rural sports, for which the 
neighboring mountains and rivers afford ample 
opportunity. 
reled piece is for birds, and this quaint and 
richly-ornamented jager rifle is for deer and 
bear. Here, too, are several jointed fishing- 
rods, with a complete outfit of lines and flies. 

And those grim-looking muskets in the cor- 
ner—what are they for? They are for de- 
fense. When the worst comes—and perhaps 


This neat English double-bar- | 


OF THE WAR?” 


it will come soon—we'll gather our mouwntain- 
eers together and fight it out with these brazen 
tricksters who have dared to sell our native 
State to treason and dishonor; bullet for bul- 
let, and life against life. And that will be wat 
after all—civil and social war in its most dread 
| ful shape. 
| And thus it was. Whether we looked upen 
| the pages of a book or the petals of a flower, 
| the steadfast features of a picture or the coun- 
}tenance of a sympathizing friend; whether 
studying the tender tints of the budding for- 
| ests or the richer and more evanescent glories 
of the clouds, by sunlight or moonlight, alone 
or in company, sleeping or waking, there was 
the shadowy face of the Gorgon staring with 
its sleepless, stony eyes. 
| The cherished plan of philosophic seclusion 
|} was acknowledged a failure at the end of a 
| fortnight, and I was glad when my wife pro- 
posed a visit to her friends in Charlestown. 
May 21.—To-day we took the ears at Sir 
| John’s and returned to Charlestown. It was 
| painful to remark the progress which the rev- 
olution had made during our absence. Joe 
| Johnston had taken command at Glarper’s Fer- 
ry, and, it was said, had ten thousand men as- 
|}sembled there. Trains of cars loaded with 
troops were passing continually from Winches- 
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ter to Harper’s Ferry. The war spirit was in | 


full blaze, and all traces of Conservatism or 
Unionism seemed to be rapidly disappearing 
before the terror of armed force and the irre- 
sistible current of social sympathy. 

May 22.—I visited Harper’s Ferry to-day. 
The adjacent hills are covered with camps, and 
all the work-shops and public buildings con- 
verted into barracks. There were regiments 
from Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Maryland, and from various 
sections of Virginia. States that have seceded 
and those that are still loyal are here repre- 
sented. 
insist on State sovereignty? These troops 
seem to be well equipped and fairly armed. 
They drill most industriously from morning till 
night. 
is occupied by a regiment of Kentuckians, 
while a company of Ashby’s cavalry is estab- 
lished on the Maryland side, guarding the 
bridge at the Point of Rocks. 

I observe, however, that the construction of 
stockades and block-houses on the Maryland 
and Loudon Heights, commenced under Jack- 


son’s orders, has been discontinued, and that | 


no further steps have been taken to mount and 
locate the heavy guns brought up from .Nor- 
folk. 
had made a requisition on the country for two 
hundred wagons. 
were removing the armory machinery and ma- 
terial from Harper’s Ferry as rapidly as possi- 
ble—to be set up at Richmond, it was rumored. 

It required very little military sagacity to 
interpret these signs, and I became convinced 
that Johnston would abandon the place as soon 
as the Federal troops moved. 

Considering the character of the force thus 
hastily collected, the degree of order and dis- 
cipline already attained is astonishing. Whis- 
ky-shops, those great enemies of social order 
and military subordination, were mercilessly 
suppressed. A sense of soldierly pride that 
would have been creditable to veterans seemed 
to govern the conduct of both men and officers. 
Indeed, the orderly and business-like earnest- 
ness of the camp, to those who still dream of 
peace or cherish hope that the thing will blow 


over, is far more disheartening than all the | 


menace and bluster of the world outside. 

It was worthy of remark, too, and contrary 
to our ordinary experiences with raw troops, 
that in all these camps one never heard the re- 
port of fire-arms by day or night. 
derstood at the time that ammunition was very 
scarce; and [ afterward found a letter from 


Colonel Jackson, wherein he states that they | 


were at that date especially deficient in per- 
cussion caps. He had managed to procure 
thirty thousand from the North—about three 
rounds per man—and was much in need of 
money to pgrchase a larger supply. 


May 23.—To-day the polls were opened for | 


the purpose of taking the popular vote on the 
Ordinance of Secession. As the State is al- 


How does this appear to those who | 


I am informed that Maryland Heights | 


A farmer also told me that Johnston | 


I also noticed that they | 


It was un- | 
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ready at war with the Government this seems 
to be a work of supererogation. So far as the 
County of Jefferson was concerned the polling 
was a farce. Troops were sent to the pre 
| cincts where the force of the Union sentiment 
was expected to display itself, and violent 
threats were made against the persons and 
property of those who should dare to vot 
against the Ordinance. The result was that 
about one-half the voters of the county did 
not appear at the polls at all. A respectabl 
minority registered their voices against it ir 
| face of the threats, and, with the assistance of 
the soldiers’ vote at Harper’s Ferry, there ap- 
peared but a small majority in this county sus- 
| taining the Ordinance. 

In the adjoining County of Berkeley th 
troops sent to overawe public sentiment ha 
}to be shut up in their barracks to prevent 
their being attacked by the infuriated popu 
lace; while out of two thousand 
county gave a majority of eight hundred ir 
favor of the Union. In Morgan, where my 
father was then residing, the Ordinance was 
} repudiated by a vote of six to one. 

Whether the act of the Convention was con- 
firmed by the popular vote of the State I d 
| not know to this day; nor did I ever think it 
important to know, it being evident that all 
the agencies of the State Government were in 
the hands of conspirators who hesitated at no- 
| thing which might serve to accomplish their 
ends. Without the knowledge or consent of 
the people the State was already involved in a 
war with the National Government. Under 
the pretense of asserting State sovereignty the 
Richmond junto had already violated all Jaw 
and trampled on popular rights. Their usurp- 
ed authority was maintained and enforced, not 
by Virginians, but by the bayonets of strangers 
gathered in from all parts of the South and 
| West; from States that had seceded and those 
| still supporting the Union; in short, from any 
quarter that could furnish the requisite supply 
of rash, reckless, adventurous material. 
The proud and sensitive Virginian already 
saw the sacred soil of which he was so jealous 
trodden by the rude feet of strangers with 
| whom he had no affinity, social or moral; the 
honor of his family, his property and person at 
the mercy of power without law; villages oc- 
cupied by swarms of boasting and brawling 
| Kentuckians; the oldest and most respected 
| citizens insulted on the streets, for opinion’s 
sake, by half-civilized Mississippians; civic 
rights at the mercy of the military telegraph ; 
and free opinion cowering under the menace of 
an Arkansas bowie-knife. Virginia, so boast- 
| ful of her history, so jealous of her independ- 
|ence, so captious in regard to her sovereign 
| rights, now lay subjugated by armed strangers, 
|} groveling at the feet of the Cotton Confeder- 
acy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that so little 
interest was felt in the result of the voting on 
| that day; and when the Governor of the State, 


votes t! 





WATERING HORSES—ALLISON’S TAVERN. 


some time after, proclaimed a considerable ma- | 


jority in favor of Secession, very few persons 
thought themselves at all enlightened on the 
subject. 

During the ensuing week I visited Harper’s 
Ferry frequently, and amused myself sketch- 
ing the picturesque scenery and the dramatic 
groups in which the camps abounded. 

May 27.—To-day met an old acquaintance 


THE GUARD-HOUSBE. 


in a field-officer of one of the Alabama regi- 
ments, and took a camp dinner with him. 
When I came out of the dining-tent I found a 


| dragoon waiting with orders for my arrest. 


Accompanied by my friend, I went to Provost 
Marshal’s office to ascertain the nature of the 
charges against me. While awaiting that offi- 
cer’s arrival I had a view of the adjoining 
guard-house, densely populated with the sweep- 
ings of the camp. 
By reversing the 
ordinary accepta- 
tion of the phrase, 
it might have been 
termed a ‘select 
company,” and very 
judiciously select- 
ed. 

It appeared that 
I had been de- 
nounced by some 
fellow as a Union 
man and a corre- 
spondent of a 
Northern paper. J 
denied that I 
a correspondent of 
any paper; stated 
that I was a native 
and resident of the 
district, and sketch- 
ed for amusement, 
had been my 
custom from child- 
hood. I ‘showed 
my sketches, and 
the Marshal, fully 
satisfied, released 
me, with many po- 

lite apologies. 
I then resumed 
my drawing; but 


was 


as 
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perceiving that I was still jealously watched, and | made their escape. 


being advised by some of the officers that I might 
be mistaken for a Yankee and get into further 
trouble, I put up my pencils and returned to 
Charlestown, determined to visit Harper's Fer- 
ry no more. 

Another incident occurred about this time 
which indicated the direction in which we were 
drifting, and revealed the precarious tenure upon 
which life and personal liberty would depend 
hereafter. One morning General Johnston, at 
Harper’s Ferry, received a telegram from Beau- 
regard, at Manassas Junction, in these words: 
** Arrest Abraham Herr.” 

Mr. Herr was a citizen of Harper’s Ferry, a 
wealthy manufacturer, and universally esteem- 
ed. His Union sympathies were not doubted ; 
but as he was uniformly acquiescent and oblig- 
ing, and seemed only interested in saving his 
property, the most truculent Secessionists re- 
spected his position. Johnston had him arrested 
immediately ; but as no charges were preferred, 
and there appeared no reason for detaining him, 
his case was turned over to the civil authority. 
On his trial before a magistrate’s court, al- 
though there appeared no charges written or 
oral, neither accusers nor witnesses, yet Mr. 
Herr was put under bonds for thirty thousand 
dollars, to answer generally to any thing that 
might turn up. Such was already the zealous 
subserviency of a civil tribunal to a remote mil- 
itary whisper. 

When it came to be understood among the 
troops at Harper’s Ferry that Virginia had been 
transferred to the Southern Confederacy the 
dissatisfaction was so serious that mutiny was 
apprehended. This feeling was especially strong 
among the Border companies, in which were 
found so many Union men who had been de- 
luded and dragged into a false position. 

They had hitherto clung to the desperate 
hope that a refusal of the people to confirm the 
ordinance of Secession would deliver them from 
their embarrassment. When it became appar- 
ent that there was no hope from this quarter, 
many threw down their arms and went home. 
[t was said that one-half of the Border Guard 
from Martinsburg left their colors, declaring 
they would not serve in such a cause. As most 
of these young men went to their homes in 
Martinsburg, a force was sent to arrest and 
bring them back. For better assurance in find- 
ing them the order was executed at midnight, 
and the victims were dragged from their beds 
amidst the shrieks and protestations of their 
families. That night Martinsburg recalled the 
words of Jeremy the prophet, ‘‘In Rama was 
there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning.” 

The prisoners were carried to Harper’s Ferry 
and tried for desertion. One who was con- 
tumacious and defiant was condemned to be 
shot. This, however, was only intended as a 
menace. The time had not arrived when such 
extreme measures would have been judicious. 
Some of these men were persistent, and finally 
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Not a few finally joined 
the United States army. 

In the midst of the difficulties, both civil and 
military, which surrounded him I could not but 
admire the deportment of the Confederate com 
mander; his reticence, calmness, firmness in 
essentials, easy acquiescence in non-essentials, 
his avoidance of all needless irritations of hos 
tile political sentiment, of all needless severity 
in dealing with men not yet accustomed to ar 
bitrary rule. In short, his judicious manage- 
ment of a power, not yet secured by the habits 
of military discipline and continually disputed 
by adverse opinion, marked him as a man of 
uncommon ability, and one likely to be danger- 
ous to the Government against which he had 
taken arms. 

May 28.—This afternoon I received some in 
formation which filled me with alarm and dis 
tress. A young kinsman, an officer of the Sec- 
ond Virginia Regiment, told me that on yester 
day, while in Martinsburg, he was accosted by 
a stranger who named himself Lieutenant Col 
onel Flagg, of the Morgan militia, and who 
boastingly informed him that he had just re- 
turned from Harper’s Ferry, whither he had gone 
to denounce old Colonel Strother, of Berkeley 
Springs, charging him with having several hun 
dred muskets in his possession, and inciting the 
citizens of the county to organize and take arms 
against the Confederacy. He further stated 
that, at his suggestion, a body of troops had al- 
ready been dispatched from Harper’s Ferry to 
crush the movement and arrest the traitors. 
My cousin, to whom these statements were 
made, did not disclose himself to his informant, 
but immediately on arriving in Charlestown re- 
lated them to me. 

In view of my father’s age and feeble health 
I could scarcely believe it possible that he had 
committed himself by so rash and premature a 
movement. I was aware that not long before 
he had visited Washington and offered his serv- 
ices to President Lincoln. But as he was too 
old for active service, I construed this only as a 
public declaration of loyalty to the Government 
—a zealous demonstration, to show, amidst the 
general defection, that there was, at least, one 
Virginia gentleman who felt the dishonor done 
to his State, and the danger with which his 
country was menaced by the late proceedings. 

Yet I knew the Western Virginians were or- 
ganizing and arming, and seriously apprehend- 
ed that my father had received arms and become 
involved in some movement from that quarter 
Knowing the extent and quality of the force at 
Harper’s Ferry, I felt that an attempt of the 
sort in Morgan, without external support, must 
necessarily be fatal to those who engaged in it. 

An officer, just from Harper’s Ferry, con- 
firmed the report that troops had been sent to 
Berkeley Springs, but he was enabled to give 
no details. 

May 29.—During a sleepless night I made 
my plans. Arming myself with a revolver I 
rode over to Duffields Dépét, and there took 
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en eciminsiahoaiome bi acl 
the cars for Berkeley Springs. I determined 
first to take summary vengeance on the wretch 
who had denounced my father, and then to 
join him and share his fortunes whatever they 
might be. 

At Sir Johns I ascertained that the Con- 
federate troops had actually visited Berkeley, 
and returned, carrying with them several hun- 
dred old muskets, which had been sent from 


Harper’s Ferry two years before to arm the cit- | 


izens during the excitement which followed the 
John Brown raid. There had been no collision 
between the troops and citizens, and no one 


could tell whether or not any arrests had been | 


made. Arrived at home, I entered the house 
with breathless anxiety. My sister met me with 
her accustomed cheerfulness, and, thus reas- 
sured, I had the courage to inquire for my fa- 
ther. At the sound of my voice he entered 
from an adjoining room, looking well and calm 
as usual. He said the officer commanding the 
State troops had quietly marched over from 
Sir John’s, got the arms which were stored in 
the court-house, and returned without ques- 
tioning or interfering with any one. 

I did not tell him what alarming information 
had brought me up, but felt altogether so much 
relieved that I modified my plan of vengeance. 
Having quietly prepared a written paper, I took 


a friend and went in search of my Lieutenant- | 


Colonel of militia. We overtook him walking 
out with a companion. Ordering him to halt, 
[ confronted him, and taxed him with his 
treacherous conduct. 
solute denial of the whole matter, declaring, 
on his honor, that he had not even visited 
Harper’s Ferry. I silenced him, and went on to 
state when, where, and to whom he had un- 
bosomed himself. He was struck dumb. 
After heaping upon him every outrageous 
insult that could be expressed in language, I 
produced the paper previously prepared, con- 
taining an acknowledgment of falsehood and 
an humble apology therefor: presenting it on 
the top of my hat with a pencil, I ordered him 
to sign it. Laying aside a large club which he 


carried, the stalwart Colonel obeyed the order | 


with an alacrity that was creditable to his mil- 
itary education. 


this note at army head-quarters and elsewhere, 


He responded by an ab- | 


25 
and would be content for the present with hay- 
ing disgraced him; but I assured him that if 
he offended again in like manner he would not 
be allowed the opportunity of purchasing his 
life by ignominy. 

In the public square of the village I called 
together such persons as were in sight, and read 
the paper to them, after relating the circum- 
stances under which it was exacted. 

I took the trouble to enact this little comedy 
with the hope that it might pretect my father 
from treacherous dealings, which I apprehended 
from other quarters. 

From further conversation I learned that 
there was no foundation whatever for the re- 
ports which this pragmatical scoundrel had set 
afoot. In full confidence that the General Gov- 
ernment was preparing an adequate force to 
crush the rebellion, my father had been using 
all his influence to prevent local disturbance, 
counseling the elders to pursue their avoca- 
tions quietly and the young men to join the 
United States army, where their fighting pro- 
pensities might be lawfully gratified and their 
prowess turned to better account than it would 
be in private brawls. 

Having satisfactorily disposed of this ‘‘ ridic- 
ulus mus,” the product of the mountains, I 
started next morning (May 30) to return to 
Charlestown. At Martinsburg I found every 
thing in confusion and excitement. The Sec- 


ond Regiment of Virginia Volunteers had been 
for some time stationed at a point opposite 


Williamsport to observe the National forces 
concentrating at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
and whose advance already occupied Williams- 
port. Upon some alarming indications from 
the other side the Second Regiment was or- 


| dered to retire, and being composed of raw ma- 


terial, it passed through Martinsburg in a con- 
dition bordering on stampede. The Union cit- 
izens were jubilant in expectation of an imme- 
diate advance of the National army, while many 
Secessionists, in their terror, packed up their 
household goods and fled southward, with their 
families and negroes. 

Owing to detentions from this and other 
causes, I did not reach Duffields until after 


| nightfall, and was obliged to make my way to 
I then told him that I intended to publish 


Charlestown, five miles distant, on foot, through 
mud and darkness. 


FORAGLNG. 
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DEMONSTRATING THE VALUE OF 


THE REE 


WILL not subject the reader to the perils 

of another trip across the mountains. The 
road is familiar to him by this time. He has 
seen it in winter, spring, and summer—by day- 
light and by moonlight—on foot and from the 
front seat of a pioneer stage. 

On a pleasant morning in the month of May 
last, I took my seat in the stage for Austin. 
My fellow-passengers were a couple of Israel- 


ites in the ready-made clothing line; three | 
honest miners, deep in ledges; and a motherly | 


female, with five small children, including one 
at the breast. We were not to say crammed, 


sidering the heat of the weather and the length 
of the journey. I do not wish to convey the 
idea that there is the slightest inconvenience 
in sitting bolt upright on a narrow seat between 


two heavy men, one of whom persists in telling | 


you all about a patent amalgamator; and the 
other in smoking bad cigars, going to sleep at 
brief intervals, punching you with his elbows, 
and butting you with his head; or any thing 


to complain of in the boots of your opposite | 


neighbor which have a propensity for resting 


up on your seat, and airing themselves on the 
adjacent window-sill; or cause of mental dis- 


over the back of your only coat by a numerous 
family of children whose hopeless attempts to 
appease their appetites by means of sausage, 


SE RIVER COt 


LEDGES. 


INTRY. 


bread and butter, and mince-pies, are constant- 
ly impressed upon you; 


or any thing short of 
sable sensations in breathing clouds of al- 
kali-dust, and fighting whole armies of gnats. 
With special reference to stage-passengers who 
travel along the banks of the Carson in the early 
part of summer these afflictions are of too se- 
rious and complicated a nature to fall within 
the range of ordinary comprehension, unaided 
by an enlarged practical experience. 

A trip to Austin is something to look back 
upon with pleasure in after-life. 


agree 


It is always 


| a source of happiness to think that it is over; 
but there were enough of us for comfort, con- | 


that there are no more gnats and alkali-clouds 
to swallow; no more rickety and forlorn sta- 
tions to stop at; no more greasy beans and ba- 
con to pay a dollar for; no more jolting, and 
punching, and butting of heads to be endured 
on that route at least. And yet it has its at- 
tractive aspect; the rich flood of sunshine that 
covers the plains ; the glorious atmospheric tints 
that rest upon the mountains, morning and even- 
ing; the broad expanse of sage-desert, so mourn- 
fully grand in its desolation. The whole jour- 


| ney of a hundred and seventy miles from Vir- 
on your toes, ranging over your shins, getting | 


ginia City may be summed up thus: Forty miles 
along the Carson, picturesque and pleasant, 


| though rather dusty and somewhat obscured 
quietude in the suspicion of being greased all | 


by gnats; station-houses built of boards, posts, 
and adobes where the horses are changed; oc- 
casionally bars and bad whisky; bacon and 
beans, with a strange dilution of coffee three 





excellent drivers and the best of 
pioneer stages ; sage-deserts and alkali-deserts, 
varied by low barren mountains; teams with 
heavy wagons, heavily laden with machinery 
and provisions for Reese River, slowly tugging 
through the dust; emigrant wagons filled with 
women and children, wending their way tedi- 
ously toward the land of gold, and empty freight 
wagons, coming back from Reese, such are the 
principal features of the journey. 

Of the country I shall only add that it is the 


times a day ; 


most barren, desolate, scorched up, waterless, | 
alkali-smitten patch of the North American | 


continent I have ever yet seen—a series of hor- 
rible deserts, each worse than the other. 
allel ranges of naked mountains running near- 
ly north and south, with spurs or foot-hills 
running east and west, form a continuation of 
valleys through which the road winds. These 
valleys sink in the middle, where there is gen- 
erally a dry white lake of alkali in which even 
the sage refuses to grow. Very little wood is 
to be seen any where on the route—none in 
the valleys, and only a few dwarfish nut-pines 
on the sides of the mountains. 
reason at all why any human being should live 


in such a country ; and yet some people do, and | 


they seem to like it. Not that they are making 
money either, for very few are doing that, but 
they get a sort of fondness for alkali in their 
food and water, and seem to relish flies, gnats, 
bacon, and grease as standard articles of diet. 

After two days and a night of concentrated 
enjoyment in this kind of travel, our last driver 
cracks his whip, and our stage makes a dive 
into a little rut and out again. There is a faint 
show of water on the wheels. ‘‘ What’s that ?” 
cries every body in astonishment ! 

‘*Gents!” says the driver, ‘‘I didn’t like to 
alarm you; but that’s Reese River, and there's 
Jacobsville !” 

No wonder we were startled, for Reese River 
is a source of astonishment to every traveler 
who passes over the road to Austin for the first 
time. It derives its name from an emigrant, 
who must have had a humorous turn of mind 
when he called it a river. That it is not so 
long as the Missouri or so majestic as the Mis- 
sissippi is very generally understood; but when 
the expectant traveler comes to a sort of ditch 
in the desert about six feet wide, with the 


slightest glimmering of a streak of water at the | 


bottom, he is naturally astounded at the frolic- 
some audacity of Reese. A jolly old Reese he 


must have been, to embark his name on the | 
smallest river in the world, which sinks in the | 


desert a few miles below the crossing, and thus 


undertake to float down the stream of life into | 


an enduring fame! May you never be forgot- 
ten, Reese, while Reese River flows through 
the sage-deserts of Nevada! May you never 


be thirsty, even in the thirstiest region of fu- | 


turity, when you think of that noble stream 
which bears your name forever onward over the 
upper crust of earth! 

Seven miles more in the pleasant glow of a 


Par- | 


I know of no} 
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sunshiny afternoon takes us rattling up the 
slope of a cafion, near the mouth of which stands 
the famous city of Clifton, or rather its ghost ; 
for Clifton was the father of Austin, and died a 
sudden death about two years All that 
remains of it now is a broad street flanked by 
the wrecks of many frame shanties, whose lights 
are fled and whose garlands must be dead, for 
they are nowhere seen, unless the everlasting 


ago. 


| bunches of sage that variegate the scene should 
be regarded in that metaphorical point of view. 

It is said of the citizens of Clifton that they 

were blind to their own interests when they 
started the city. With florid imaginations in 
reference to the future, they established florid 
| prices for town-lots, and thus drove honest 
miners higher up the cafion. The nucleus 
of a new town called Austin was formed; but 
| the way to get to it was hard—like the way of 
the transgressor—and the Cliftonites chuckled 
much, believing they had the thing in their ow: 
hands; when lo! the Austinites suddenly went 
to work and built a magnificent grade, and 
down went Clifton, as if stricken by the fist of 
a mighty pugilist, with a cloud of 
around its eye! 

But we anticipate history. It us 
first to explain why Clifton and Austin ever 
came to be built at all, there being nothing in 
the general aspect of the country to encourage 
| settlement from any indication it presents of 
| social, agricultural, or commercial advantages 

over other parts of the world. 

| ‘The present site of Jacobsville, seven miles 
| from the mouth of the cafion, was an overland 
station prior to the discovery of the silver mines. 
| Its principal feature was then, and still is, a 
| fine spring of water, which is a notable attrac- 
tion in that dry country. The town of Jacobs- 
ville was started on speculation after the Reese 
| River excitement commenced; it being the 
only place within a hundred miles where whis- 
| ky could be had in any considerable quantity. 
| Like Clifton, however, it received a black eye 
| when Austin was started; and now stands a 
|melancholy monument of human hopes frus- 
| trated. 

In May, 1862, William Talcott, an employé 
in the Pony Express service, went to look for 
his ponies in the nearest ranges of mountains, 
which, as fortune ordained, was the Toyahe 
range. He took with him an Apache boy, pur- 
chased by James Jacobs in Arizona for a jack- 
knife and pair of blankets. Talcott and the 
Apache thus became, the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion. They struck for the nearest cafion—and 
| they struck up this cafion in search of the po- 
nies—and while they were looking about them 
| they struck a streak of greenjsh quartz, which 
| Talcott thought resembled some quartz he had 
seen in Gold Hill. It was of a bluish green 
color, with a strong suspicion of mineral in it, 
but what kind of mineral nobody knew up to 
| that date—not even the Apache who was born 

in a mineral country, and whose range of ob 
servation had been confined almost exclusively 


mourning 


behooves 
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to mineral deserts from the time he was born 
up to the date of his purchase by Jacobs for a 
jack-knife and pair of blankets. 

It is a remarkable fact that Frémont might 
have distinguished himseif by this discovery, 
many years before, had he not passed a little 
too far to the south. His route lay through 
Death Valley and the southern rim of Smoky 
Valley, crossing by Silver Peak to Walker's 
Lake, and thence up the Walker River Valley. 
He left some of his men at Owen’s Lake and 
crossed the Sierras into California. The great 
Pathfinder, unfortunately for himself, took the 
wrong path and missed the Reese River Mines 
by about 170 miles. Of course no blame can 
be attached to him for that, though there are 
people in Central Nevada who, having availed 
themselves of other people’s discoveries, rather 
incline to the opinion that Frémont ought to 
have gone the Reese River route and opened 
up the mines. If mining speculations be a test 
of merit, is it not enough to have opened up 
and sold out the great Mariposa estate? And 
yet there may be people in New York who 
could wish that the famous Pathfinder had 
missed the Mariposa trail by 170 miles north or 
south, east or west—so it seems quite impossi- 
ble to select a path that will suit every body. 

On the 10th of July, 1862, the first miners’ 
meeting in the Reese River country was held, 
and the district of that name was established. 
William Talcott, James Jacobs, Wash. Jacobs, 
and a Mr. O'Neill located a claim on a ledge, 
which was called, in honor of the pony ex- 
press, the ‘‘Pony Ledge.” It is a mooted 
question whether Talcott or the Apache boy 
can justly claim so much as the ponies they 
were in search of, which were thus summarily 
disposed of with a name and the four feet they 
happened to carry about them. This company 
located three other claims in the lower foot- 
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hills, but none of them turned out very well 
The ores first discovered were chiefly antimo- 
nial. Mr. O'Neill had a ranch on Truckey 
River, where he lived when he undertook t 
live in any particular locality. On his return 
from Reese River he took home with him some 
of the ores from the newly-discovered mines, 

Mr. Vanderbosch, an intelligent Hollander, 
who had some knowledge of minerals, hap- 
pened to see these specimens at the house of 
O'Neill, and immediately proncunced a favor 
able opinion as to the ‘indications of silver’ 
contained in them. They consisted, in great 
part, of the metals usually found in connection 
with silver—copper, iron, antimony, and ga- 
lena. The traces of silver were but slight: 
still sufficient, with the indications mentioned, 
to encourage the idea that there were deposits 
of rich silver ore in the vicinity. Specimens 
were subsequently taken to Virginia City and 
tested by assay, with such results as to attract 
immediate attention. 

In October, 1862, Daniel E. Buel, an enter- 
prising miner and frontiersman, who had spent 
much of his life among the Indians of Califor- 
nia, started for the Reese River country with 
two friends, William Harrington and Fred Ba- 
ker. Buel was a man of indomitable spirit, 
great energy of character, and superior intelli- 
gence. He had served in various official ca- 
pacities in California—for several years as In- 
dian Agent in charge of the Klamath Reserva- 
tion, where I first met him. And here let me 
say, as Ex-Special Agent of the Government, 
that I found Buel a remarkable man in more 
respects than one. He was an honest Indian 
Agent—the rarest work of God that I know of. 

This party prospected about two miles south 
of the present city of Austin, in the foot-hills. 
Nothing that could be properly denominated a 
ledge had been found at that time above the 

Pony Ledge. The only 
work done was the run- 
ning of a tunnel, called 
the Highland Mary, 
which failed to strike 
any thing except a 
good place for burying 
money. San Francis- 
co parties, I believe, 
were engaged in this. 
Buel and his friends 
made several loca- 
tions, some of which 


turned out well. They 
had a hard time of it, 
without shelter and 
with but little food. 
The townm,of Austin 
was named by Buel, 
who, if not its only fa- 
ther, was at least its 
biggest and ablest fa- 
ther. 

As an independent 
historian I am greatly 
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at aloss on this point. During my stay of near- 
ly three months in the Reese River country I 
think I saw the first man who started Austin 
(according to his own account) in fifty differ- 
ent aspects. Sometimes he was tall and some- 
times short; sometimes thick and sometimes 
thin; occasionally old and occasionally young ; 
sober by turns and drunk by turns; always with 
a different name, and never concerned about 
his own fame, but merely desirous of setting 
me right and preventing interested parties from 
imposing on me. As a stranger, of course I 
could not be expected to know who built the 
first house—there it was, built by my inform- 
ant; which accounts for the fact that fifty dif- 
ferent houses were pointed out to me as the 
nucleus around which the famous city of Aus- 
tin sprang up. 

Mr. Vanderbosch, having satisfied himself as 
to the value of the ores, started over from Vir- 
ginia, and arrived in December, 1862, with a 
small party. Up to that date little had been 
done except in the way of prospecting. Wher- 
ever blue rock was found locations were made; 


29 
but their value had not yet been determ- 
ined. 

The first locations of importance were made 
by Vanderbosch and his party. On the 19th 
of December the Oregon Ledge was discovered 
and located, near the upper end of the cafion, 
where now stands that part of the town called 
Upper Austin. Ten days later the ‘‘ North 
Star” and ‘**Southern Light” were located. 
These were the first true discoveries of rich 
silver ores in the Reese River district. Ali 
that had previously taken place was uncertain 
and conjectural. Six miles south, in the so 


| called but now abandoned district of Simp- 


son’s Park, Andrew Veatch, an enterprising 
explorer, who had been all through the Hum- 
boldt country, had discovered and located a 
claim called the ‘‘Comet,” which attracted 
some attention. Veatch and his party went 
vigorously to work to develop their ledge. It 


| went up like a rocket, and then came down 


like its stick. 

Vanderbosch obtained his first specimens of 
ore from the Oregon Ledge. They were found 
in a quartz vein three feet wide, with granite 
casings, showing silver chlorids, fahlertz, an- 
timonial, and raby silver. These specimens 
were sent to Virginia City to be assayed. The 
yield was so extraordinary—several thousand 
dollars to the ton—as to cause the most in- 
tense excitement. Nothing so rich had yet 
been discovered in our mineral possessions, 
Numerous as the frauds and disappointments 
had been in mining speculations, there could 
be no doubt as to the wonderful richness of 
these ores. ‘There were the ores and there 
were the assays to speak for themselves. What 
if the veins were narrow? Nobody wanted a 
very wide vein, when a narrow one yielded six 
or seven thousand dollars to the ton. The 
Comstock was prodigiously big and wide, but 
it looked poor in comparison with this. These 
assays were made in the latter part of December. 
Immediately the news spread—it flew on th 
wings of the wind, north, south, east, and west. 
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Then came the great rush of January, 1863 
—the Washoe excitement over again! I flat- 
tered myself I had helped to put an extinguish- 
er on these crazy mining speculations; but 
when will people learn any thing from experi- 
ence? Kern River, Gold Bluff, Frazer River, 
Washoe—these were notenough! ‘Time mis- 
spent and money misapplied only whetted the 
public appetite for the precious metals. Fail- 
ure never yet disheartened the American na- 
ture, or quelched its individual members. Gen- 
eral Grant was no more defeated by numerous 
repulses at the siege of Vicksburg than these 
hardy adventurers were by suffering, loss of 
means, loss of time, and constant failure to re- 
alize their expectations. Ever cheery, ever 
hopeful, they were up and at it again after 
every knock down—knowing no such thing as 
defeat. 

I am sorry for this trait in my fellow-coun- 
trymen. It is so annoying to our neighbors 
across the water. Englishmen can’t under- 
stand it, and won’t believe it; and yet we do 
these things in our own self-confident style, as 
if the British Lion were of no consequence 
whatever. Even the London Times never 
stopped us from winning a battle or opening 
up a new country, or emptying our pockets in 
any new speculation that offered the slightest 
symptom of a ‘‘ pay streak.” 

Ho, then, for Reese River! 
gold mine ? 


Have you a 
Sell it out and go to Reese! 
Have you a copper mine? Throw it away and 


go to Reese! Do you own dry goods? Pack 


| them up for Reese ! 


R Are you the proprietor of 


lots in the City of Oakland? Give them to 
your worst enemy and go to Reese! Are you 
a merchant, broker, doctor, lawyer, or mule- 
driver? Buckle up your blankets and off with 
you to Reese, for there is the land of glittering 
bullion !—there lies the pay-streak! So, at 
least, every body thought in the winter 1862-3. 
The weather was cold; the mountains were 
covered with snow; neither food nor shelter 
was to be had at Reese, but what of that? 
Did lack of food or lack of houses ever stop a 
Californian from going any where he pleased ? 
Sage-brush was plenty, at all events, and bunch- 
grass; and if horses and mules and cows could 
live on sage and grass, men could live on meat. 
The only house in the cafion was a small stone 
cabin, situated near the Pony Ledge. Van- 
derbosch and party, Buel and party, and oth- 
er leading pioneers, camped all the winter in 
open tents; and I am told they had a jovial 
time of it. Every body was wonderfully rich 
—in feet. Tents and wigwams of all kinds soon 
began to sprinkle the hill-sides. Then came 
great freight-wagons with lumber, and whisky, 
and food and raiment, which brought fabulous 
prices; and up went Clifton and Austin like 
magic. About five thousand people gathered in 
and around Austin during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1863. They came from California, from 
Washoe, from Idaho, from Salt Lake, from ev- 
ery quarter of the compass—some with money, 
most without, but all with the brightest hopes of 





j sudden wealth. Speculation soon reached a 
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pitch of extravagance to which all previous tain him but his own sanguine anticipations of 


mining excitements were tame. Lander Hill, 


the future, was one day engaged in digging a 


Central Hill, and Mount Prometheus, soon be- post-hole, when he struck something blue. It 


came riddled with claims, looking like naked 
giants, lying on their backs, sprinked with small- 
pox. Every man who had a pick or a shovel 
dug a hole two or three feet in the ground, and 
called it the ‘‘Grand Magniff,” or the ‘‘Great 
Stupendous Ledge ;” and thereupon he took to 
speculation. It was all feet—but little or no 
mining. Every body wanted to realize the | 
grand result without delay. 
This was the memorable period to which I| 
alluded in a former article, when lodgings in a} 
sheep-corral had to be paid for at the rate of 
fifty cents per night in advance; when no man 
could safely undertake to sleep under the lee | 
of a quartz-boulder, in consequence of that | 
claim being guarded by a prior oceupant armed | 
with a six-shooter ; when it was a luxury to sit 
all night by a stove, or stand against a post be- 
hind a six-feet tent. Ihave heard of men who 
contrived to get through the coldest part of the 
season by sleeping when the sun was warm, and 
running up and down Lander Hill all night; 
and another man who staved off the pangs of | 
hunger by lying on his back for an hour or so 
at meal-times with a quartz-boulder on his 
stomach. Of the wild speculations in mineral | 
ledges it is needless for me to speak in detail. | 
The subject is a sore one for some of my friends 
in San Francisco. A notable instance was re- 
lated to me as characteristic of the spirit of the 
times. An adventurer, with nothing to sus- 


was a ledge—rich in mineral. 


POST LODGINGS. 


He at once per- 
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OREGON MILL, 


ceived that the ore was the best kind of chlor- 
id silver; and he staked off his ledge, putting 
down himself and numerous friends as locators. 
But speculation was too keen and too grasping 
for him to profit by the working of his mine. 
An immediate offer of $60,000 was made him 


for his discovery, and he was fool enough to} 


sell out, pocket his money, and retire from the 
mining business. At least every body thought 


he was a simpleton, till an assay of the ore was | 


made. It was not chlorid of silver, it was only 

chlorid of lead—which may be valuable some 

day, when lead rises to a dollar a pound. The 
. 


ABORIGINAL CITIZENS, 
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| ** Post-hole Ledge” attracted much attention 
|atthe time. Iam told the purchaser does not 
place much confidence in the honesty of th¢ 
discoverer, whom he at first regarded as a sin 
| gularly verdant man to sell out at such a price, 
but now considers a cunning rogue. 
Foreseeing that mills would be necessary t 
work the ores, Messrs. Buel and Dorsey tool 
time by the forelock, and in June and July, 
1863, erected a five-stamp mill in the cafion, 
| which is now known as the California Mill. 
| During the’same summer the Rhode Island, 
| Union, Pioneer, and Clifton mills were built. 
The Oregon Mill was commenced in 
May, but not finished and in running 
order till January, 1864. This and the 
Pioneer were ten-stamp mills. All the 
rest had but five stamps each. 

The work of building mills in this 
new country was attended with enor- 
mous labor and expense. Suitable 
timber for joists and beams was ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Labor of every kind 
was high. . Lumber was from $250 t 
$500 a thousand. ‘The cost of trans- 
portation from California was a heavy 
item—freight being eighteen cents a 
pound from Sacramento. To get the 
necessary machinery across the mount- 
ains was a most laborious and expens- 
ive undertaking. ‘There was scarce- 
ly any thing in the country but the 
stones upon which to build the foun- 
dations. The mines had produced 
comparatively nothing as-yet, and the 
greatest difficulty was to procure the 
capital for the prosecution of these en- 
terprises. Besides, little was known 
of the quality of the ores or the proper 
manner of treating them. It was a 
mere experiment—but a very bold one. 
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By the rude process of crushing and amalgam- | was about $80. It 
ition the wastage was great, and the result by | 
no means encouraging. 

Mr. Vanderbosch, finding from the working 
if the first ores that it would be a losing busi- | going on during the year became apparent. 
ness, and that a different plan must be adopt- | Little or no work had been done on the ledges. 


ed, erected a roasting furnace in March, 1864, 
which was a perfect success. 
event in the history of Reese River. Many had 
yegun to despair of getting any thing out of the 
wes; but the roasting process proved at once 
that they could be successfully and profitably 
worked. The experiment was made under the 
host discouraging circumstances. The weather 
was so cold that the bricks of the furnaces had 
to be covered with blankets to keep any heat 
in them; and the machinery was of the most 
primitive kind. Still it was a success. The 
vield was remarkable considering all things— 
ranging from $150 to $1750 to the ton. The 
first class chlorids averaged from $300 to 
$500; second class from $150 to $300; and 
the third class would have yielded from $100 
to $150; but it was not considered profitable 
to work them so long as there was an abund- 
ance of superior ores. 
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The cost of working | in the Reese River stocks. 


is now, as announced, 
somewhat less. 

During the latter part of 1863 the natural 
result of the wild speculations which had been 


Miners had expended all their means, and no- 


It was the great | thing was coming in to keep them in food and 


raiment. Outsiders began to feel their pockets 
and wonder if there was any thing in this Reese 
River country. The *-ecess of the Vander- 
bosch’s mill, and tke development of the Ore- 
gon ledges during t.ie ensuing spring, had an 
encouraging effect. Things began to brighten 
up; and San Francisco capital began to flow 
in. About $2,000,000 were invested in mines, 
mills, etc. during the year 1864. 

The total amount of bullion shipped to San 
Francisco in 1868 was $50,000; in 1864, 
$600,000. The shipments during the yea) 
1865 up to August averaged about $100,000 
per month, 

Very little, so far, came from the outside 
districts. 

Before the close of 1864 a panic took place 
Some of the lead 
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ing mines, which had been opened to the depth 


barren rock, and a general impression prevailed 
that the ledges were not permanent. A fear- 
ful state of depression followed. Money was 
scarce, and it was impossible to go on working 
without capital. 
cisco stopped. 


The supplies from San Fran- 
Those who owned stocks be- 
and 


came tired of paying assessments ; now 


that there seemed no hope of returns in the | 


future, many allowed themselves to be sold 
out. 

The miners themselves remained confident 
—never for a moment losing faith in the mines. 
Such of them as were able continued to work 
on the ledges, hoping in time to get through 
the barren streak. 

It is a leading peculiarity of the American 
people that they carry with them into every 
new territory their municipal and political in- 
stitutions. A ‘‘city” of two houses and half a 
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|} ed with due solemnity in April, 1864. 


| ingly lively, if not hostile. 


| dozen inhabitants must have its Mayor ap 
of sixty or seventy feet, had reached poor or | 


Common Council, its primary meetings, a) 
election excitements. An American could 
more live without making speeches or hearin, 
them, holding office or voting somebody e¢] 
into office, participating in a torch-light pre 
sion, or flourishing his hat over it, than he coy] 
without his newspaper or his daily “tod.” 
Austin was not exempt from this notable f 
ure in American life. The city charter was pass 


Publ 


| rejoicings followed as a matter of course. Ther 


was immense excitement at this time touchi; 
the political issues of the day. Republicans ar 
Copperheads were pretty evenly divided; ay 
the state of feeling between them was exci 
A de al Of 
betting took place on the test questions, the 
chief of which was the election of M Lyor 
Every man felt not only a local and perso: 
but a national interest in the result. The tw 
candidates were well match 


great 


On the Democratic side was m 
friend David E. Buel—“‘ Un 
Dave,” as his fellow - citiz 
familiarly called him—a ma 
of imposing presence, six-feet 
four, and large in proportion, 
without a fault save that of be 
ing always on the wrong side, 
and with a frank, generous, off 
hand way about him that w: 
wonderfully attractive to tl 
Buel 
miner himself, and enjoyed 
high reputation for enc rgy al 
honesty. A more popular can 
not bec 
chosen to give strength and 
respectability to a bad causi 
It was expected that he woul 
carry a large portion of th 
Republicans, and doubtless he 
would have done at 
other time. The other - 
didate was Charles Holbrook, 
a young man of excellent char- 
acter and fine business capaci 
ty. Holbrook had just erecte 
a handsome store, built of cut 
granite, and was one of th« 
leading merchants. His 
tegrity was undoubted, his in 
telligence of a superior order, 
and his political faith ultra 
Union. The gladiators went 
heart and soul into the fight 
Betting was the order of th 
day. Each party was perfect): 
Amon 


ot 


honest miners. was 


didate could have 


50 


in- 


confident of success. 
the bets made one 
somewhat eccentric character. 
Dr. H. 8. Herrick entered into 
an agreement with R. C. Grid 
ley to the following effect: If 
Buel was elected, Herrick was 


was 
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to carry a sack of flour 
from Clifton to Upper 
Austin, the distance 
being about a mile 
and a half, and the 
grade up-hill all the 
way. If Holbrook 
was elected, Gridley 
was to carry a sack of 
flour from Upper Aus- 
tin to Clifton, having 





the advantage of the 
down-hill grade. 

The battle was ex- 
citing, but it was 
bravely and honorably 
fought on both sides. 
Holbrook, the Repub- 
lican candidate, 
elected by a fair ma- 
jority. The sentiment 
of the people was sound when it came to the 
great question of maintaining the Union. 

Gridley, true to his engassement, was on 
hand at the appointed time with his sack of 
flour. An immense concourse of people had 
assembled in Upper Austin to witness the novel 
performance. Laughter and good-humor pre- 
vailed on all sides. The best feeling existed 
between the victorious and the defeated can- 
didates. Winners and losers enjoyed the scene 
with equal gusto. A grand procession was 
formed, headed by an excellent band of music. 
The newly-elected officers, including his Honor 
the Mayor, followed the musicians, mounted 
on horseback. Next to them came the hero 
of the day, the redoubtable Gridley, with a sack 
of flour on his back. On each side marched a 
standard-bearer, carrying high in the air the 
flag of the Union. Gridley stood up to his 
task like a man, never flinching before the glo- 
rious emblem of liberty. If the truth were 
known, he worshiped it in his heart, though he 
had an eccentric way of showing it. Friends, 
citizens, and strangers followed. Never was 
there seen such a lively crowd in Austin. ‘Go 
it, Gridley!” ‘Stick to it, Gridley!” ‘* Nev- 
er say die, Gridley!” the encouraging 
words that cheered him on all sides. 

Arrived at Clifton, it was suggested by 
enterprising genius, whose speculative spirit 
kept pace with his patriotism, that the sack of 
flour should be sold for the benefit of the San- 
itary Commission. The proposition was re- 
ceived with unbounded applause. In a mo- 
ment an empty barrel or a dry-goods box was 
found, and mounted upon it. 
The bidding was lively; but the crowd were 
not quite warmed up to the joke, and the flour 
only brought five dollars. 

It was then determined that there should be 
another auction held in Austin. The sack of 
flour was taken up again, and the procession 
started back with it—this time marching to the 
tune of ‘‘ Dixie.” The most uncompromising 
Copperhead was won over; and all united in 


was 


were 


some 


an auctioneer 


DLEY SACK OF FLOUR AT AUCTION. 

common sympathy for the suffering soldiers. 
It was a clever stroke of policy for the Repub- 
The procession halted in front of the 
store owned by his Honor the Mayor. 
time the Every body 
turned out to see the fun: miners from their 
holes in the ground; Reese River capitalists 
from their shanties; business men from their 
women and children from their cot 
tages and cabins. 


licans. 
Sy this 
immense. 


crowd was 


stores; 


The sack of flour was once more put. up at 


This time the 
They bid by the hun 
dred, and by fifties and by twenties, many bid 
ding against 


auction with a general hurrah. 
bidders were in earnest. 

themselves. Republicans and 
Democrats bid without distinction of party. 
The best feeling prevailed ; and 83000 was the 
grand result! The last purchaser always do 
nated his purchase back to the Sanitary Fund. 
A third auction was held on the following day. 
The 
nucleus of so large a fund thus formed aroused 
the patriotic fire in the soul of Gridley. It 
was a glorious cause that could thus win the 
sympathies of every party. Henceforth Grid 
ley was with it, body and soul. He would 
make an institution of this sack of flour. He 
would immortalize it—make a magnificent do- 
nation to the sick soldiers and a reputation for 
himself. So Gridley set forth with his sack of 
flour. It was sold at Virginia City for $8000; 
at Sacramento for $10,000; and at San Fran- 
cisco for about $15,000. I was witness to the 
procession in San Francisco. It was the mem 
orable event of the times. Never did Mont- 
gomery Street present a more imposing ap- 
pearance. The beauty and fashion of the city 
were there; and so was Gridley, decked out in 
glorious array, the observed of all observers. 
Who would not have been Gridley then—gazed 
at as the great man of the age? What would 
Grant or Sherman have amounted to when 
Gridley was in view? Thus did Gridley draw 
the surplus cash from the pockets of the gen- 
erous public; and thus did he do good service 


The result on this occasion was $1700. 
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in the cause of freedom. All honor to Grid- 
ley! 

Of the career of this distinguished gentle- 
man on the Atlantic side I have read wonder- 
ful newspaper accounts. He was féted, and 
gazed at, and admired, and hurrahed, {nd print- 
ed in weekly pictorials, and puffed, and joked 
—was the irrepressible Gridley ; and the grand 
finale was $100,000 to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion! 
Gridley! It was a noble speculation, based 
upon a sack of flour and the popular sympathy 
for a noble cause. It commenced in Austin 
and ended with a net profit of $100,000 to the 


suffering soldiers, and immortality to the name | 


of Gridley. 


On the strength of his fame Gridley became | 


interested with Mr. John W. Harker and oth- 
er experienced financiers, and raised sufficient 
capital in New York to return to Austin and 
start a bank. The great banking establish- 
ment called the ‘‘ First National Bank of Ne- 
vada” is now one of the prominent institutions 
of the country. 

Buel, after his defeat for the Mayoralty of 
Austin, concluded to run for the Governorship 
of the State. He was nominated by the Con- 
vention at Carson—alas for Buel! The State 
was gloriously Republican. My worthy friend 
was sanguine to the last; he had many votes, 
but failed for want of votes enough. May he 
have better luck in his choice of party next 
time! He is a good fellow, and deserves to 
win in a good cause. Morally, he still lives; 
politically, he is a dead Buel. 


I now come to a stand-point, from which I 
think we may take a general view of the coun- 
try with special reference to its resources and 


future prospects. The elaborate reports of 
Professors Silliman, Jackson, and Adleberg, 
who visited Reese River during the year 1865, 
leave me but little to say, even if I were compe- 
tent, in relation to its geological features; and 
the admirable detailed reports of Mr. Clayton on 


the individual ledges have quite exhausted that | 
A summary of what I | 


branch of the subject. 
saw myself in my unlearned way, with what I 
gathered from practical miners and experts, 
may enable the general reader to form a more 
vivid and comprehensive idea of the country 
than could be derived from purely scientific re- 
ports. 

The district of Reese River lies on the west- 
ern slope of the Toyahe range of mountains, 
and is distant from Virginia City, by the Over- 
land Mail Route, 170 miles. It embraces a 
tract of hilly country some eight miles in length 
by four in width, bounded on the north by the 
Yankee Blade Cafion, on the west by the Reese 
River Valley, on the south by Simpson’s Park, 
and on the east by the summit of the Toyahe 
range. Within these limits are situated, in 


close proximity to the main canton which runs | 


from Reese River Valley to the summit, those 
spurs or hills of the Toyahe range known as 


Ever praised, ever sung in song be 


‘*Lander Hill,” ‘‘Mount Prometheus,” and 
‘Central Hill,” in which the principal discoy- 
eries of silver-bearing veins have been made. 
Austin, the chief town and county seat of Lan 
der County, lies high up in the cafion, extend 
ing along it for a distance of more than a mile. 
with a broad main street, intersected by cross 
streets running up to the left over the lowe 
slopes of the hills. It contains at the presen 
time (January, 1866) a permanent populatio: 
of about five thousand. The buildings are prin 
cipally frame, well constructed, and ornament 
ed in front by rows of scrubby pines stuck ij 
the ground. Among them are some pretty 
cottages, evincing a growing taste for the com 
| forts and even the luxuries of life. The best 
private residences, such as Mayor Hanson’s and 
Mr. Rankin’s, are substantially built of stone. 


MR. RANKIN'S HOUSE, AUSTIN 


In the business part of the town, on the mai: 
street, are many fine brick houses; also severa 
handsome stores and saloons built of stone 
The general aspect of Austin is cheerful and 
picturesque. During the period of my sojourn 
—from May to August—it presented every in 
dication of prosperity. The population is on 
| of the best I have seen in any mining town— 

active, industrious, hospitable, and orderly. I 
| point of morals I do not believe there is a bet 
| ter condition of society in any community of 
}equal number on the Pacific coast. This is 

mainly attributable to the fact that a larger pro- 

portion of the population consists of women and 
| children than in most new mining towns; and 
}in part to the prevailing scarcity of surplus 
|means. Every man has to labor for a living. 
| There is not much chance for gamblers or idlers ; 
consequently there are few of them. 

The Toyahe range of mountains, in which 
most of the discoveries of silver ledges now at 
tracting attention have been made, commence 
near the Humboldt River, about 100 miles 
north of Austin, and extends in a southerly 
course, trending slightly to the west, a distance 
| of 175 miles, where it terminates in the high 
| desert plateau, which forms the southern rim 
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the Great Basin. Formerly the Overland 
Telegraph and Mail Routes crossed it a few 
miles to the north of Pony Cafion; but since 
the building of Austin both telegraph line and 
overland stages pass directly through that city 
and across the head of Big Smoky Valley. 

The characteristic appearance of the Toyahe 
Mountains is that of extreme barrenness. The 
cafions and a few of the open slopes are dotted 
with a scrubby growth of nut-pine, juniper, 
vhite-pine, and a hard, scraggy kind of timber 
alled mountain mahogany. In the vicinity 
of Austin most of the wood has been cut away 
for fuel and other purposes in the progress of 
mining; but north and south, from eight to 
ten miles distant, there is still a sufficient sup- 
ply to last for several years, probably five or 
six. In the Smoky Valley districts the quan- 
tity of wood is much greater; and it will prob- 
ably be many years before any difficulty will be 
experienced on that score. The barren aspect 
of the mountains arises more from the extreme 
dryness of the climate than from any want of 
fertility in the soil. 
bunch-grass flourishes all over the hill-sides, af- 
fording a fine pasturage for stock ; and wherever 
there is water for irrigation the land is highly 
productive. The valleys are entirely destitute 
of timber, presenting a singularly desert-like 
appearance, except in those portions which are 


sufficiently moist to give a tinge of green to the | 


everlasting sage-bushes by which they are cov- 
ered. 

Although it is not my purpose, as before 
stated, to attempt an elaborate description of 
the geological features of the Toyahe range, 


the great interest felt throughout the East in | 


the development of the Reese River and adja- 
cent districts, will justify me in making a brief 
summary of the prominent points. In doing 
this I take pleasure in acknowledging my in- 
debtedness to Mr. W. C. Prescott, who has 
done more perhaps to encourage the introduc- 
tion of Eastern capital than any person who 
has yet visited the country. Mr. Prescott is 


well known throughout the East, not only from | 


his connection with the family of the distin- 


. . . 7 . | 
guished historian—the late lamented William 


H. Prescott—but from the high reputation 
which he has achieved by his reports on the 
mineral resources of Central Nevada. As rep- 


resentative of the ‘‘ Sterling Mining Company” | 


of New York, whose possessions lie in Smoky 
Valley, he first visited that region in January, 
1865, and subsequently made a thorough scien- 
tific reconnoissance of all the adjacent districts. 

Mr. Prescott is of opinion that the rocks com- 
posing the Toyahe range belong to the earlier 
geological periods, as in all productive argent- 
iferous regions. The ore-bearing ledges re- 
pose in these rocks, all of which are highly 
metamorphic, and many of them stratified. At 
and around Austin the numerous parallel veins 
are well disposed, with smooth and fine lateral 
faces, separated by a clayey seam of variable 
thickness, from a wall rock which is popularly 


During the rainy season | 


| be worked. 
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called granite, and which has been received as 
such by some geologists. One theory is, that 
this district is a granitic basin, rupturing the 
transition series, and affording the anomaly of 
rich silver veins reposing in primitive or Plu- 
tonic rocks. Mr. Prescott thinks this granitic 
rock is transition in character, being the pro- 
duct of older granite, which has been pulver- 
ized and re-cemented, forming a highly meta- 
morphic and altered granite, akin to gneis# and 
the earlier slates and schists of the Azoic peri 
od, and conforming fully to the series in which 
is found most of the other minerals of the range, 
of which, in addition to the slates, porphyry, 
gneiss, transition limestone, calc-spar, sand- 
stone, and a variety of magnesian rocks, are the 
most important. Considering the granite de- 
posit in this light, the geology of the Toyahe 
range is not only harmonized, but also in agree- 
ment with the corresponding Mexican ranges. 
The veins in Lander Hill, Mount Prometheus, 
and Central Hill, and in fact throughout the 
district of Reese River, are narrow, ranging 
generally from fourteen to twenty inches in 
width, and rarely exceeding three feet. This 
characteristic has given rise to the term ‘‘ razor- 
back ledges,” so much in vogue among the 
Washoeites, who profess a contempt for the 
Reese River ledges as compared with the great 
Comstock. Their exceeding richness, how- 
ever, compensates in a great measure for their 
lack of width. I have taken out ores myself 
from a mine in Lander Hill which assayed up- 
ward of $7000 to the ton; and I saw an assay 
of ore made which yielded at the rate of 
$10,000 per ton. One, two, and three thou- 
sand dollars are results which scarcely attract 
attention. The Austin ledges seldom show 
distinct or prominent croppings on the surface 
as in neighboring districts. 

In that part of the Toyahe range which 
slopes into Smoky Valley, the quartz ledges lie 
boldly above the surface, in compact form, 
showing great width and strong traits of depth 
and permanency. As a general feature they 
have no clayey or slaty partitions, but lie in 
direct contact with the faces of the 
granite formation already described. These sil- 
ver-bearing veins at times protrude far beyond 
the slates, and at the surface are much leaner 
than below. 

One of the advantages claimed for the ledges 
near Austin is the facility with which they can 
The granite formation in which 
they lie is soft, and blasting is but little re- 
quired in getting out the ores. They are all 
true fissure veins, with well-defined casings. 
The clay seam between the quartz and the 
casings renders the excavation of the ores com- 
paratively easy. 

The chlorid ores reach from the surface to 
a depth of 60 or 70 feet. Then comes a lean 
or barren streak, extending down from 20 to 
30 feet to what is called the water-level. It 
was this unproductive stratum which caused the 
extraordinary depression of mining stocks in 
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i864. But experience has demonstrated, in 
every case where the excavations have extend- 
ed below the water-level, that the vein contin- 
ues unbroken, and with every promise of per- 
manency, to an unknown depth. The experi- 
ence of the Oregon, North Star, Southern Light, 
Diana, Savage, Morgan and Munsey, Washing- 
ton Irving, Providentia, Scottish Chief, Gen- 
eral Hooker, St. Louis, Hubbard, and other 
leading mines which have been worked to any 
considerable depth, is sufficient evidence of the 
richness, depth, and permanency of the ledges. 
Splendid ruby and antimonial ores are now 


being taken out of all these mines, the lowest | 


grade of which seldom falls short of $150 to 
the ton, while from $300 to $500 is a common 
yield. Insufficient machinery for pumping and 
hoisting has hitherto been the great drawback 
to the profitable working of the mines. The 
miners, who have held on to their claims through 
all the fluctuations and alarm of the past two 
years, are now reduced to the necessity of call- 
ing in the aid of capital. This, in part, accounts 
for the extraordinary number of claims now 
flooding the markets of New York. 

That many swindles have been perpetrated, 
and many worthless claims palmed off on a 
eredulous public, is beyond dispute ; but it is 
both unreasonable and unjust to condemn the 
whole country because dishonest m2n engage 
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|in nefarious speculations detrimental to its in 
terests. If there are no good mines in the 
Reese River Country, where can we look for 
|them? ‘The man who is cheated in a horse 
would be laughed at if he complained that there 
are no good horses. Mining speculations are 
much on a par with speculations in horse-flesh. 
Brokers and horse-jockeys generally make their 
profits from the credulity of their fellow-men. 
If every purchaser personally examined the 
mines offered to him, or availed himself of the 
| services of an experienced agent, there would 
} be less disappointment in the investment of 
capital. 

The general direction of the veins in the 
Toyahe range is north-northwest and south- 
southeast, with a dip to the east. The pitch is 
from 30° to 70°, the average inclining from 35 
to 45°. 

From May to October the climate is mild ; 
seldom too warm, and the sky almost invariably 
bright and clear. The extreme rarity of the 
atmosphere at this elevation, 6500 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the absence of moist- 
ure, give rise to a peculiar form of intermit- 
tent fever, called by emigrants and miners the 
mountain fever. Otherwise it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more healthy climate. The win 
ters are cold, though sometimes open and pleas- 
ant. On the north side of the hills the snow 








illv lies from No- 
nber to May. In 
the valleys it seldom 
remains more than a 
few days at a time, and 
rarely interrupts com- 

inication by the pub- 

highways. 

Some idea of the 
wonderful progress of 
Central Nevada may 
formed from a 
glance at the, number 
ff mining districts 
which “have been es- 
tablished since the dis- 
covery of the Reese 
River mines. Austin 
may be considered the 
ce ntral point from 
which these districts 
radiate. Mills have already been erected in many 
of them, and active operations in the way of de- 
veloping the mines are now going on in most 
f them. The following are the principal dis- 
tricts, located within the past three years, with 
the distances from Austin, viz.: Yankee Blade, 
{ miles; Amador, 6; Big Creek, 12; Geneva, 
15; Santa Fé, 22; Bunker Hill, 30; Summit, 
20; Ravenswood, 20; Washington, 35; Marys- 
ville, 45; Union, 63; Twin River, 65; Mam- 
moth, 63; Diamond, 80; Cortez, 60; San An- 
100; Silver Peak, 125; Ione, E. 
Walker River, 120; Egan Cafion, 160. 

These do not by any means comprise all 
the valuable districts which have been opened 
throughout the interior, and on the confines of 
Nevada. I refer to them as having intercourse 
with Austin, and contributing in a great meas- 
ure to the importance of that place as a market 
for the trade of the mines. 

An important step toward the encourage- 
ment of investments from the East was made in 
September, 1864, by the Midas Silver Mining 
Company, of New York. Colonel J. V. Rob- 
bins came over to Reese as agent of the Com- 
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pany, and commenced the erection of a larg 
mill on the left side of the old Telegraph Cafion, 
about three miles distant from Austin. In three 
months and nine days it was completed and in 
running order. The building is of brick, with 
a handsome brick smoke-stack, and contains a 
battery-room with fifteen stamps; an amal 
gamating-room, with eight Freiberg barrels and 
the necessary pans, separators, retorting fur 
naces, etc., and a large roasting-chamber, with 
the best fire-brick furnaces, all admirably ar 
ranged for convenience of access and economy 
of labor. The Midas Mill is, in all respects, 
one of the most perfect establishments of tl 

kind in the State of Nevada. The machinen 
is of the latest and most approved kind, a 

works with wonderful steadiness and precision. 
It is no unusual thing to crush, roast, and amal 
gamate ten tons of rock per day. Under the 
careful management of Colonel Robbins, the 


result has been an average yield of $300 to 


$400 per ton of first-class ores; $150 to $200 
of second-class; and S80 to $100 of third-class. 
The Midas Company own several valuable ledges 
in the vitinity, chief among which is the Midas, 
situated near the entrance to Yankee Blade 
Cafion. The yield of this mine has of late 
been such as to give great confidence to minin; 

enterprises in this region. Already the Com 

pany have declared a handsome dividend ; and 
the probability is, still larger dividends will b« 

declared during the present year. 

The success of the Midas Company’s opera- 
tions has demonstrated the value of good mil] 
and mining property. Recently a magnificent 
mill has been erected on the southern slope of 
the old Emigrant Cafion, within a mile of Aus 
tin, by some Pennsylvanian capitalists, unde 
the title of the Keystone Silver Mining Com- 
pany. The work was done under the personal 
supervision of Captain Addison L. Page, Super 
intendent of the Company, and is admirable 
of its kind. The mill is of brick and stone, 
with the latest improvements in machinery. It 

| contains a splendid battery of twenty stamps, 
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an engine and boiler-room, an extensive roast- 
ing chamber, and an amalgamating depart- 
ment second to none in the country. The 
Keystone Mill has sufficient capacity to crush 
and amalgamate twenty tons of ore per day. 
The Company owns three or four mines in 
connection with its mill property. Among 
these the ‘‘ Scottish Chief,” situated on Lander 
Hill, is at present the most promising. The 
ores from this mine run from two to five hun- 
dred dollars to the ton. 

Another wealthy and enterprising Eastern 
company has erected a fine mill, about three 
miles farther to the north, at the entrance to 
the Yankee Blade Cafion—known as the ‘‘Con- 
fidence Mill.” This is of the same capacity, 
and built upon very nearly the same general 
plan as the Keystone. Situated near the cen- 
tre of a belt of rich mineral ledges, several of 
which are owned by the Confidence Company, 
it enjoys the prospect of an unlimited supply 
of ores. Two gentlemen from New York, Mr. 
Fearing and Mr. Boyden, have greatly distin- 
guished themselves throughout Central Ne- 





vada by their able management of this enter 

prise. The ‘‘ Confidence Ledge,” upon whic 

the principal work has been done, outside of 
the mill, is now yielding some excellent ores 

A powerful engine, well protected by a fram: 
building, has recently been erected at the en 

trance of the main shaft for pumping and hoist 

ing purposes. I can see no reason why, under 
judicious management, the Keystone and Con 
fidence properties should not yield handsome 
returns to the owners during the present sum 
mer. Each of these mills cost over $100,000 
Add to this $20,000 for offices and outbuild 
ings; and $130,000 for the cost of ledges, an 

the investments will not fall short of $250,000 
I make this estimate upon my own judgment 
and not from any information derived from th: 
parties concerned. 

The Parrott Mill, on Big Creek, nine miles 
south of Austin, furnishes another instance of 
the growing interest felt in this region by East 
ern capitalists. Mr. John Parrott, the Sar 
Francisco banker, was the chief originator of 
this enterprise. The Company is known as 
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the ‘*Reese River Mining Company”—and 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman, and Co., bankers, 
Messrs. Hitchcock and Darling (of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel), Treanor W. Parke, Esq., and 
John Parrott, are supposed to be the principal 
owners of stock. 
pleted under the superintendence of Captain 
Gager. It is a magnificent building, with 
strong wood frame-work and boarding, sub- 
stantial stone foundations, and all the con- 
veniences for working the ores by the most ap- 
proved system. The Reese River Company 
owns a number of ledges in the adjacent hills, 
a large tract of wood-land, and a fine saw-mill, 
which has already paid for itself. Among the 
valuable ledges also owned by this Company in 
Lander Hill is the Providentia, in which some 
extraordinary ‘‘strikes” have recently been 
made at a depth of 300 feet. The vein is not 
wide—ranging only from two to three feet— 
but the ore is wonderfully rich. I saw aver- 
age specimens taken out which assayed at the 
rate of $2000 to the ton. 

Buel’s Mill at Big Creek, three miles above 


The mill has just been com- | 


the Parrott, is another specimen of the im- 
| proved class of mills. The battery consists of 
ten stamps, and the furnaces and amalgamating 
department are of corresponding capacity. Con- 
nected with the mill is a fine town property, pos- 
sessing the advantage of a plentiful and never- 
failing supply of water. Cafion City is situated 
at the entrance of the cafion, and Watertown 
immediately below. 
|an extraordinary degree of activity in town 
lots at this place. Every body thought it was 
the proper site for the great mining capital ; 
| and forthwith a town sprang up, with an ex- 


Two years ago there was 


| > 
press office, numerous stores and saloons, and 


a branch telegraph line. When the town was 
built and filled with inhabitants the question 
| arose—What was it all about, and what were 
they todo? No valuable ledges had yet been 
discovered in the vicinity. Water was plenty, 
but the citizens could not live exclusively on 
water. So the town was as quickly abandoned 
| as it was built; and now it stands—a long street 
| of empty houses. The truth is, people were 
| insane about that time. The property is reallv 
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valuable. It embraces the best water privilege 
any where in the neighborhood of Austin. 
Within a few years, when the country becomes 
settled, it is destined to be the centre of an in- 
dustrious farming and manufacturing popula- 
tion. It is one of the few places where vege- 
tables can be abundantly raised, and where 
mills can be run by water-power—a valuable 
consideration in a mining country. 

The high cost of reducing the ores has hith- 
erto been a great drawback to the prosperity of 
the mining interests. While the Washoe mills 
can make handsome profits on ores ranging 
from $20 to $100 per ton, the Reese River 
mills are compelled, in consequence of the ad- 
ditional cost of roasting, to charge from $80 to 
$100 per ton. None 
but very rich ores can 
bear such costly work- 
ing. A large amount 
of the labor and ex- 
pense of working the 
mines is lost. Mills 
that could reduce $40 
and $50 ores, with ad- 
vantage to themselves 
and the miners, would 
soon make handsome 
fortunes. There is 
plenty of that grade of 
ore now lying waste 
over the hills. 

In this connection a 
brief description of the 
process of reduction, 
under the improved 
system, may not be un- 
interesting. 

When the ore is de- 
livered at the mill, it 
is placed in a kiln and 
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the moisture evapora 
ted. Itis then crush 
ed dry in the batteries 
and taken from then 
in cars, upon a railway 
leading to a series oj 
hoppers in the furna 
room. From the hop- 
pers it is shaken down 
into the ovens, where 
it is roasted. Whik 
the process of roasting 
is going on, it requires 
to be constantly stirred 
so that the most minut 
particles may be sul 
jected to the action of 
the heat. This is con 
tinued from 
eight hoursatacharge 
according to the qual 
ty of the ore. Ri 
ores and heavy sulphu 
rets require a longe 
time than poor or lig! 
Salt is added, according to the greate 
or less amount of sulphurets to be reduced t 
The per-centage of salt used is fror 
eight to twenty, varying with the quality of th 
ore. Its effect is to develop through the hea 
a chlorine gas, which has a strong affinity for sil 
ver, and forms after desulphurization a chlorid 
of silver. ‘The base metals are mostly volatil 
ized, and thus separated from the silver. As 
soon as the ores are sufficiently roasted they 
are removed from the ovens to the cooling and 
screening room, where they are sprinkled with 
water to prevent wastage in the transportation 
to the amalgamating room. The next process 
is to collect the silver by amalgamation. 
of the mills use the Freiberg or barrel process, 


four t 


ores, 


chlorids. 


Some 
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which is conducted by 
means of revolving 
barrels. Wheeler pans 
also extensively 
sed. Differences of 
opinion exist as to the 
relative advantages of 
the various methods 
of amalgamation. A 
common practice is, to 
precipitate the chlo- 
rid of silver by means 
of copper arms revolvy- 
ing in tubs. Steam 
is injected through 
small holes in the bot- 
tom of each tub, dis- 
seminating the quick- 
silver through the re- 
volving mass. The 
silver chlorids, by con- 
tact with the copper arms, are precipitated in 
» form of metallic silver, leaving as a resid- 
uum a chlorid of copper, which flows off into 
the tailings when the tubs are discharged. This 
process usually lasts from three to four hours. 
The silver thus collected is then placed in re- 
torts and smelted. The best mills produce 
bullion ranging from 900 to 1000 fine. 
A brief reference to the great mining enter- 
prise of the ‘* United Reese River Company” 
must close my remarks on the present condition 
of Austin and its neighborhood. This Com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of securing 
leading interests in the best mines. The main 
principle upon which it is based is, to concen- 
trate capital upon the development of all meri- 
torious ledges, and furnish the mills with a 
steady and ample supply of ores. The Com- 
pany have already leased a mill at Austin, and 
are now working it on their own account, be- 
sides furnishing work for custom mills. Where 
machinery is necessary for hoisting or pump- 
ing, or new shafts or drifts have to be run, they 
o-operate with other stock-holders in the la- 
bor and expense of development, giving the 
weight of their influence and capital to the 
prosecution of the work, with the aid of relia- 
ble experts, and drawing a pro-rata share of 
the proceeds. Mines that would otherwise be 
unproductive are at once placed in a paying 
condition. The Company starts with a capital 
of two millions of dollars, of which sufficient 
has been paid in to secure the practical control 
of some of the best mines in the Reese River 
district. By drawing their supplies of ores 


ire 


from so many different sources, under the gen- | 


eral supervision of an experienced agent, any 
failure in a particular ledge is not apt to affect 
the average result. At this time active opera- 
tions are in progress on several ledges of estab- 
lished reputation. 


Lane, Blue Ledge, Black Ledge, Governor 
Seymour, Chicago Southern Light, Whitlatch 
Union, and many others well known as pro- 


Valuable interests are held | 
in the Diana, North Star, Oregon, Apollo, Jo | 
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ductive mines. The Whitlatch Union enjoyed 
for a time an extraordinary reputation. The 
width of its ledge and the richness of its ores 
gave it a speculative value beyond all reason- 
able estimate. Last year the vein suddenly 
broke off, and the stock-holders expended 
$40,000 in trying to find it again. All other 


stocks became depressed in consequence of this 


unexpected event. The utmost confidence, 
however, prevailed among experts that the 
ledge was somewhere near. It had not * pe- 
tered out,” but seemed to be cut square off by 
some convulsion of the earth. Recently a re 
markable discovery was made. The disloca- 
tion, instead of causing the ledge to drop down, 


| had thrown it up, and all the explorations had 


run below it—in some cases following it, in a 
parallel line, within three feet! It is 
opening out as rich as ever, with unquestion- 
able evidences of permanency. The Board of 
Managers, under the control of Mr. Harker as 
President, and Mr. N. C. Fasset as Secretary, 
have their office in San Francisco. Mr. Ray- 
mond is general agent at Austin. The busi- 
ness of the Company is conducted with fidelity 


now 


| and judgment, and there can be_no reasonable 
| doubt as to the success of this important enter- 
| . 

| prise. 


Large interests are held in New York. 
There is a sufficient surplus of earnings now in 
hand to commence the payment of dividends; 
but the experience of the Washoe mines has 
deterred the managers from undertaking to 


| pay dividends until there is a sufficiency of ore 


ahead to insure the continuance of payments 
for at least twelve months ahead without abate- 
ment. Such enterprises as this, judiciously and 
economically managed, can not fail to promote 
the best interests of the district, and encourage 
investments in mines of demonstrated value 
throughout the State. 


In summing up my impressions of this por- 
tion of the Reese River country, I must not 
omit to mention a few of the leading mines, 
which have already yielded large results, con- 
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sidering the limited amount of labor and capi- | 
tal expended in working them. The ‘‘ Diana” 

is down 118 feet by perpendicular shaft, with 

an incline of 40 feet below. It now averages 

in antimonial ores and sulphurets $200 to the | 
ton. A new engine of 30 horse-power has been 

erected upon it. The ‘* Morgan and Munsey” | 
runs parallel with the Diana at a distance of 
150 feet, and is considered one of the best 
ledges in Lander Hill. ‘This mine is down 250 
feet by incline, has a 3 feet vein, and has yield- | 
ed over two hundred thousand dollars. The | 
Savage, Oregon, North Star, and Southern | 
Light are all splendid ledges, yielding the rich- | 
est class of ores. The General Hooker, St. | 
Louis, Governor Seymour, and Washington 

Irving are in active operation with excellent | 
results. The Hubbard, a rich ledge in Central | 
Hill, near Upper Austin, has not only paid for | 
the labor and capital expended upon it, but 
within a few months returned, in clear profit, 
the snug little sum of $19,000 to the owners. 
The Eagle Mill and its mining property is pay- 
ing handsomely. 

After nearly three months of hard experi- 
ence, during which I scarcely passed a day 
without exploring one or more of the mines, I 
am thoroughly convinced this is the richest of 
our mineral regions. Whether all the mining 
enterprises now in progress will pay is another | 
question. I think Eastern people are too easi- 
ly imposed upon by specious representations, 
and have too great a tendency to expend large 
sums of money in the erection of mills and | 


offices before they fully develop their ledges. | 
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This evil will cure itself in time. Undoubteq 
ly there will be heavy losses in individual cases. 
but I am fully satisfied there will be a larg, 
average of success where capital is judiciousl 
invested, and mills and mines economical]; 
managed. : 

Senator Stewart, on his way back from th, 


| States last summer, took occasion, in the cours 


of a speech at Austin, to dwell upon the great 
advaniages that would be derived from ‘th, 
speedy construction of the Pacific Railroad 
There was only one part of the honorable Sen 

ator’s speech to which any of his auditors cou! 

take exception; and, as I happen to be special- 
ly interested in that, I will mention it. Mr, 
Stewart said the people of the East had no idea 
of Nevada except what they derived from cer 
tain caricatures in Harper’s Magazine. Every 
body read Harper’s, and, as a matter of course, 


| every body thought the mines were a humbug: 
| the miners a race of savages, armed to the teeth 


with pistols and bowie-knives ; and the climate 
so boisterous that it was necessary to cling t 


| awning-posts to keep from being blown away! 


Now, Mr. Stewart knows very well Virginia 
City is not Nevada; but it was a good point to 
make before an audience of his constituents. 


| He intimated that if the writer would be seri 


ous for once in his life, and devote his pen t 
the true interests of the country, he could do 
as much through the pages of Harper toward 


| the building of the Pacific Railroad as any man 


living. Mr. Stewart will admit that there is a 
reformation in the present article, which, it is 
hoped, will be found serious enough. 


CHATTANOOGA. 


KINDLING impulse seized the host 
Inspired by heaven’s October air, 
Their hearts outran their General's plan, 
Though Grant commanded there— 
Grant, who without reserve can dare ; 
And, ‘‘ Well, go on, and do your will,” 
He said, and measured the Mountain then: 
So master-riders fling the rein— 
But you must know your men. 


On yestermorn, in grayish mist, 
Armies, like ghosts, on hills had fought; 
And, rolled from the cloud, their thunders loud 
The Cumberlands far had caught; 
To-day the sunlit steeps are sought. 
Grant stood on cliffs whence all was plain, 
And smoked as one who feels no cares ; 
But mastered nervousness intense 
Alone such calmness wears. 


The summit-cannon plunge their flame 
Sheer down the primal wall; 

But up and up each linking troop 
In stretching festoons crawl— 
Nor fire a shot. Such men appall 

The foe, though brave. He from the brink 
Looks far along the breadth of slope, 

And sees two miles of dark dots creep, 
And knows they mean the cope. 


He sees them creep. Yet, here and there, 
Half hid ’mid leafless groves they go; 
As men who ply through traceries high 
Of turreted marbles show, 
So dwindle these to eyes below. 
But fronting shot and flanking shell 
Sliver and rive the inwoven ways; 
High tops of oaks and high hearts fall, 
But never the climbing stays. 


From right to left, from left to right 
They roll the rallying cheer— 
Vie with each other, brother with brother. 
Who shall the first appear— 
What color-bearer, with colors clear 
In sharp relief, like sky-drawn Grant— 
Whose cigar must now be near the stum; 
While, in solicitude, his back 
Heaps slowly to a hump. 


Near and more near; till now the flags 
Run like a catching flame ; 

And one flares highest, to peril nighest- 
He means to make a name. 
Salvos! they give him his fame. 

The staff is caught; and next the rush, 
And then the leap where Death has led 

Flag answered flag along the crest, 
And swarms of rebels fied. 
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“ARE THERE OTHER INHABITED WORLDS?”* 


RE there on any of these globes which 
A seem to be moving around us beings 
formed like ourselves, or animals, or any 
plants ? Do people on. the Moon contemplate 
our Earth, a glorious orb in their firmament, 
and spy out our actions through telescopes as 
we attempt to spy out theirs? Before the 
evening is finished I hope to be able to answer 
these questions in a satisfactory manner. 

Let us examine, in the first place, the condi- 
tions essential to the existence of the organized 
beings with which we are familiar, and then we 
will try to discover whether such conditions are 
found on any other celestial body. It will only 
be necessary to investigate a few of these con- 
ditions, because if we find any that are abso- 
lutely essential to life, whether animal or vege- 
table, missing on other globes, our purpose will | 
be fulfilled. They can not be inhabited. 

To sustain the life of an animal three things | 
are necessary. It must have air, water, and 
food. Why is this the case? We all know| 
how soon life is extinguished if the supply of | 
air to the lungs be cut off; the person turns | 
of a livid blue, becomes insensible, and soon | 
dies. Or by breathing the noxious gas that | 
arises from the burning of charcoal the same 
result occurs. One of the elements of the air, 
a fifth part of its bulk, is a gas—oxygen. It 
possesses the power of sustaining the operation 
of burning. In a stove, for example, if we 
desire the burning to be accelerated, we in- 
crease the draught and let in more air—that is, 
more oxygen; if we desire to reduce the rate | 
of combustion, we diminish the access of air. 
If we shut off the supply of air altogether the 
fire goes out. 

So it is in a human being. 





A burning is | 
continually going on in him, and this it is that | 
enables him to keep warm in spite of the cold | 


of winter or of the night season. No animal | 
can possibly exist without a supply of air to | 
carry on combustion in its body. When we | 
are about to die, and our interior production | 
of heat is ceasing, we grow cold. That air is 
essential to the life of even the lowest animals | 
is shown by the fact that, if water be taken in | 
which animalcule are swimming, and cold ap- 
plied so as to cause it to freeze, a drop remains 
unfrozen around each of these little animated 
forms for a certain time after the rest has con- 
gealed. Heat is being produced by the ani- 
mal—to liberate that heat it must be consum- 
ing air and burning its body. 

Again, in an instance with which many of 
us are familiar, the respiration of a small ani- 
mal is shown. If on a cold day you watch a 
fly that has lighted on a dry window, a collec- 
tion of moisture, the results of his respiration, 





* A Lecture delivered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of New York by Henry Draper, M.D., Pro- 
fessor Adjunct of Chemistry in the University of New 








York. 


will soon be seen in his neighborhood. It is 
the analogue of the larger condensation of 
vapor that would be produced were one of us 
to breathe on the same window. The fly is 
burning away and vaporizing water with the 
superfluous heat. 

To illustrate the necessity of air to the well 
being of animals, a bird may be put under a 
glass bell jar standing on the air-pump. By 
the aid of the pump the air can be removed to 
a large extent from the bell jar, and as soon as 
the exhaustion is commenced, the bird shows 
signs of discomfort and becomes more and 
more restless the action continues. H« 
would eventually die if kept under the exhaust 
ed jar. 


as 


To plants air is just as necessary as to ani- 
mals, although we can not easily demonstrate 
The larger 
part of their substance is derived from the at- 
mosphere by the aid of the Sun’s beams; but 
a small portion comes in through the roots. 
Nature has so arranged the relations of plants 
to animals that they take out from the air the 
impurities that have been imparted to it by 
animals and replace the ingredients that are 
necessary to the latter. If in any planet we 
could detect the traces of vegetable life, it 
would at once be a strong argument for the 
existence of animals there, and vice versa. 

But you may think that I have omitted th 
case of aquatic animals and water plants alto 
gether. 


this by a lecture-table experiment. 


They seem to have no access to air, 
and might be fairly supposed not to require it. 


| You will sustain yourselves in that opinion by 


citing the case of a man submerged in wate 
who drewns, and by that of a fish brought out 
into the air that dies. Nevertheless air is nec- 
essary to all fishes; for if you boil water and so 
expel the air from it, and then when cool put a 
fish into it, he can not live. He isin the samc 
condition as the bird in the bell jar. 

The other case, that of a fish dying in the 
air, is as readily explained. A fish is not pro 
vided with lungs as we are, but breathes the 
air dissolved in water by the aid of its gills. 
When taken out of water the gills dry up, and 
the little tufts of blood-vessels, of which they 
consist, adhere to one another so as to be un 
able to act any longer. Some fish, as the eel, 
have, however, the means of keeping their gills 
wet by causing the mouth to remain partly filled 
with water, and these can be retained on land 
for many hours and yet live. 

Water in its turn is just as essential as air. 
By its aid food is carried into the body and dis 
tributed, and it also acts as a regulator of heat. 
If we tend to become too warm, as in the sum- 
mer season, water escapes rapidly from the 
lungs and skin, and by its evaporation keeps 
us cool. That such evaporating processes cause 
a cooling may be proved by an experiment with 
which many of us are acquainted. It is often 
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THE MOON DURING THE FORENOON. 
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desired, when in the woods, to ascertain the di- 
rection from which the wind is blowing. We 
may need it as a guide. There may not be 
sufficient air stirring to drift away a light ob- 
ject like a straw. Under these circumstances 
foresters, having wetted the finger, hold it up- 
ward at arm's-length. 
the moisture to evaporate more rapidly on the 
side it first strikes, and the direction is at once 
indicated by the coldness of that side. So also | 
in the case of the porous earthen-ware vessels | 
used in southern climates for keeping water | 
cool. ‘The fluid that soaks through the earth- | 
en-ware, evaporating from the outside, keeps | 
the temperature of the water much below that | 
of the surrounding air. 

Lastly, as regards food but little requires to | 
be said. All know from hard experience how 
necessary it is. If we do not eat we soon be- 
come emaciated and die after a short interval. 
What is the cause of this wasting away, and | 
why can we not resist it by the will? We| 
have already learned that air is essential to our 
well-being, because we must have a burning | 
continually going on in the body. But we| 
must also have a fuel to burn, and this fuel is | 
either the food or portions of the body that 
have been made out of it. If we do not eat 
and resupply the parts that are consumed our 
weight becomes daily less and less, as we see 
in wasting fevers, until, when a certain point 
is attained, we die of cold. 

The food we require is produced by plants, 
the remark applying even to meat, which has 
been extracted from plants by oxen, sheep, etc. 
That it is combustibie can be proved by exper- 
iment. <A piece of meat or bread, if placed in 
the fire, burns away, leaving only a little ash; 
the mass of it having united with oxygen and 
disappeared in a gaseous form. The same 
would have happened had it been eaten, though 
the burning would have been slower and with- 
out flame. 

It is the combustibility of stimulants, such 
as whisky and brandy, that renders them val- 
uable in low fevers. Nowadays the treatment 
in such cases is to give the patient as much 
liquor as he can bear without becoming intox- 
icated; it burns away within him to produce 
the animal heat he requires, and so saves him 
to a certain extent from the emaciation that 
would be produced by the burning of his body. 
For the healthful performance of the functions 
of the system a temperature of nearly 100 de- 
grees must be maintained by man; if he be- 
comes much cooler than this he will die of cold. 
The sensation of cold piercing to the very mar- 
row of the bones, so keenly felt by those as- 
cending high mountains, is due to the atten- 
uated state of the air in such localities; not 
enough can be taken in by the lungs at each 
breath to keep the body burning at a proper 
rate. 


We are now ready to glance for a few mo- 
ments at the construction of the solar system. 





A gentle breeze causes 
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Around the Sun, a sphere 880,000 miles j, 
diameter, there revolve a number of globes. 
some, the more important, called planets; som, 
the moons or satellites of these planets; and 
the rest asteroids, or else, if very small, aero 
lites or meteors. The planets are, of course. 
the bodies most likely to prove interesting t 
us, and they may therefore be profitably enu 
merated. The nearest to the Sun is Mercury. 
37 millions of miles distant; next comes Ve 
nus, 68 millions of miles distant; then the 
Earth, 95 millions of miles. Outside of us, 0; 
farther from the Sun, are Mars, 142 millions 
of miles from that luminary; Jupiter, 485 mill 
ions; Saturn, 900 millions; Uranus, 1800 mill 
ions; and Neptune, 3000 millions. 

An idea of the comparative size of these bod 
ies and their distances from the Sun may lx 
gained from a table constructed by Sir Joln 
Herschel : 


| The Sun, a globe two feet in diameter. 


Mercury, a mustard seed, diameter of orbit 164 feet 

Venus, a pea, diameter of orbit 284 feet. 

The Earth, a larger pea, diameter of orbit 430 feet. 

Mars, a large pin’s head, diameter of orbit 654 feet. 

Jupiter, an orange, diameter of orbit half a mile. 

Saturn, a small orange, diameter of orbit one and on 
fifth mile. 

Uranus, a cherry, diameter of orbit a mile and a half. 

Neptune, a plum, diameter of orbit two and a half miles 

The nearest Fixed Star, distance fifteen thousand m les 


If we can succeed in rendering it probabk 
that on any of these bodies there is life, w 
shall be led at once to extend the sphere of 
animated nature infinitely. For we know tha 
each of the countless multitudes of fixed stars, 
which delight our gaze on a clear evening, is : 
sun, shining, as our sun does, by virtue of its 
own light. At distances vastly greater thar 
these are collections of stars, which, thoug! 
they may in reality be separated as far fron 
one another as the nearest fixed star is fron 
us, yet seem to be closely packed together. 
These, the resolvable nebulz, are stellar sys 
tems of prodigious extent. Many are not 
bright enough to affect the naked eye; and 
who shall say what immense numbers there 
may be invisible even with the telescope ? 

We may argue from analogy that all these 
suns, many of them larger than ours, are sur- 
rounded by trains of planets, revolving around 
them at various distances. If on any of the 
planets of our solar system life can be main- 
tained, why not on those planets too? And 
does it not seem reasonable to suppose that all 
those bodies have been created for some othe: 
purpose than merely occasionally to illuminate 
our skies? Is this little speck in the univers« 
where we are existing, and which is visible t 
only two or three of its immediate neighbors, 
the only seat of life ? 

**Each of these stars is a religious house; 

I saw their altars smoke, their incense rise, 

And heard hosannas ring through every sphere. 

The great Proprietor’s ail-bounteous hand 

Leaves nothing waste, but sows these fiery fields 

With seeds of reason, which to virtues rise 

Beneath his genial ray.” 
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But you may say, How do you know that 
those other worlds are not composed of such 
naterials that life is there impossible ? Sci- 
ence has within the last few years stretched 
her hand across the almost immeasurable dis- 
tances which separate us from the fixed stars, 
and told us that there are in them many of the 
substances with which we are here familiar. 
It would lead us too far from our subject to 
indicate the manner in which so grand a result 
has been reached. I can only tell you that 
we are able, by examining the light coming 
from the stars by a prism, to detect their com- 
position, just as if we had fragments of them 
in our laboratories. Spectrum analysis has 
made the chemist’s arms millions of millions 
of miles long. 

Let us examine our planetary neighbors, and 
ascertain what are the chances of inhabitation 
upon them. The two planets that are nearer 
to the Sun than the Earth may be dismissed at 
‘he most reliable researches lead as- 
tronomers to suppose that Mercury and Venus 
are too hot to permit of either animal or vege- 
table life. Venus is regarded as being red-hot, 
and Mercury even hotter. 


once. 


If such be the case, 


THE 


Let us recall the condition of our Northern 
Hemisphere. In winter snow falls and covers 
it with a white envelope, extending for six 
months, to a latitude certainly as low as the | 
northern border of the United States. If the | 
earth were viewed from a distance, there would 
seem to be a white spot surrounding the north 
pole. As summer came on this white spot 
would begin to disappear, melting away at its 
southern border, and to the distant observer 
would seem quite insignificant at midsummer. 
Precisely a similar phenomenon is witnessed at | 
the poles of Mars, and hence we see that he | 
too has seasons similar in their nature to ours, 
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we must of course presume that they 
inhabited. 

The first planet outside of the Earth—Mars 
—is 50 millions of miles more distant from th 
Sun than we are. When it is favorably situ 
ated its surface can be closely scanned throug! 
the telescope. It seems to me to be by f 
the most interesting object in the heavens fr 
its similarity to the Earth. 

In the summer of 1862, when my large tele 
scope had been completed, Mars was often « 
served, and showed appearances some of whic! 
are represented in the adjoining cut drawn by 
Professor Phillips. There was visible, in t} 
first place, an expanse of water covering a large 
proportion of the Southern hemisphere, and of 
a greenish hue. The remaining parts, at t 
upper portion of the picture, are land of a rx 
dish tinge, assuming the figure of continents 


In addition—and this is a point of peculiar it 


terest—at the north and south polar regions 
there are accumulations of snow, presenting ap 
at the 


The 


shown 


pearances strictly analagous to those 
arctic and antarctic regions of our globe. 
snow spot at the South Pole is here 


| the North Pole is invisible. 


PLANET MARS. 


a warm summer and a cold snowy winter. As 
his year is almost equal to two of ours, each 
season is twice as long as with us. 

There is still another point of resemblance. 
On watching the planet Mars carefully throug! 
a large telescope, we observe that his surface 


is not always the same in appearance, but that 


dark spots occasionally are visible, and cover 
large parts of it. They are variable in extent 
and outline. These are obviously clouds float- 
ing in his atmosphere, the source whence falls 
the winter’s snow and, doubtless, though we do 
not see it, the summer’s rain. 

There is then another body, revolving as the 
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Earth does around the Sun, as far as we can 
judge suited to the abode of sentient beings. 
It has air, water, alternations of seasons, snow, 
It is, to be 
sure, half as far again as we are from the Sun, 
the source of light and heat, but is not cold 
enough to be perpetually frozen and therefore 
sterile. 


rain, and, possibly, vegetation. 


The question at once arises, do you discover 
upon its surface any traces of the works of man, 
are there tokens of great Citins and visible lines 
of road? As our telescopes are at present, we 
are too far off to see any of these things, even 
if they are there. No power yet applied would 
enable us to distinguish at this distance an ob- 
ject 50 miles square. What we may do in the 
future it is, of course, impossible to predict. 
One of the greatest obstacles to distinct vision 
is our own atmosphere. Its currents and mo- 
tions tend to confuse the outlines of objects, 
and, according to my experience, a whole year 


may pass without the occurrence of more than | 


one good night. The only remedy is to carry 
the telescope as high up on a mountain as pos- 
sible, so as to leave below the more injurious 
portions of the atmosphere. It might be pos- 
sible to work 15,000 feet above the sea in the 
neighborhood of the equator. 

In the list of planets given, four large ones 
were placed outside of Mars, that is, farther from 
the Sun. But with these we have not time to 
deal. The only remark necessary to be made 
is, that on two of them, Jupiter and Saturn, 
there is reason to believe both air and water 
exist. 

But you will say why is the Moon overlooked 
all this time? She is close to the Earth, and 
must possess similar conditions as to light and 
heat; are not the probabilities strong that she 
is inhabited? 

A few years ago there was published in the 
daily papers of this city a description of pre- 
tended discoveries in the Moon which excited 
at the time a great deal of attention. It was 
stated that Sir John Herschel had taken to the 
Cape of Good Hope a lens of 24 feet diameter, 
and with it had seen a variety of objects, ani- 
mals, buildings, and even a species of men. 
The human beings were described as having 
wings like a bat, but nevertheless they evident- 
ly conversed and were familiar with polite ac- 
tions, such as peeling fruit for one another. 
This, ‘*the Moon Hoax” as it is termed, im- 
posed on very many persons, and when its 
falsity was discovered, left behind an unfortu- 
nate skepticism as to statements that are really 
true. 

Let us examine the actual state of the Moon, 
and see what the probabilities of habitation are. 
We will ascertain the more prominent peculiar- 
ities, and then I will show you some of them by 
the aid of a photograph enlarged by Starr’s cal- 
cium light and lens. 

On looking at the Moon with the naked eye 
certain markings are visible, dark and white 
spots. Before the invention of the telescope 
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the dark spots were called seas, the bright ones 
land. But we now know that there is not any 
large collection of water on the side of the 
Moon that is turned toward us. Why is that 
expression, ‘‘the side turned toward us,” used ? 
We only see one he misphere of the Moon ; one od 
is perpetually turned away from us. 

A telescope of even moderate power shows 
at once, particularly if the Moon be only six or 
eight ‘‘days old,” that her surface is very Tugged 
and much broken. The northern part is less 
rugged than the southern, and we see that the 
so-called seas are great valleys many hundred 
miles across. They may be the basins in which 
seas formerly were, but they now contain no 
water. Nor do we find on any part of the vis- 
ible side tokens of either air or water. J] 
ing the fact that no animal or plant can live 
without these essential materials, we are con 
vinced at once that there is no use 
for inhabitants there. 

But there are strong reasons for believing 
that water must exist somewhere on the Moon. 
That fluid enters as an ingredient into the con 
position of rocks, and it is a cause of volcanic 
eruptions. The face of the Moon is largely 
composed of abrupt rocky precipices, and vol 
| canic action has been in past ages frequent 
| on it. 
i 
| 


in searching 


We are sure that the water is not floating 
about in the shape of dense clouds, for w 
should see them easily enough through our tel 

| escopes, and collections of ice and snow would 

| now and then make their appearance. Of late, 
however, it has been demonstrated mathemat- 
| ically, that the side nearest to us is farther away 
| from the Moon’s centre of gravity than the more 
| distant side. It is, so to speak, down hill from 
| this face to that, the amount of declivity being 
about 30 miles. So there might be air and wa- 
| ter 30 miles deep on the opposite side, and we 
| Should not see them here. There may be in- 
| habitants there, but our chances of making their 
| acquaintance are small enough. It was at one 
| time proposed by some enthusiastic astrono- 
| mers to communicate with the inhabitants of 
the Moon by erecting on one of the great plains 
| of Asia stone structures representing a certain 
| geometrical problem, ‘‘in a right-angled tri- 
angle the square of the hypothenuse is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two 
| sides.” It was hoped that if there were intel- 
ligent inhabitants on the Moon who had dis- 
| covered the truths of geometry they would an- 
| swer by marking out on one of their plains some 
other problem in response. 

| We see from our physiological investigation 

| of the subject how futile such an attempt would 

| have been. The inhabitants on the far side of 
| the Moon, if there are any such, never see the 
| Earth unless it may be low down in the horizon 

and dimly. If they existed on the centre of 
| this side, they would see her as a glorious 
| globe, fourteen times as large as the Moon 
| seems to us, shining with a pure light, variega- 
| ted with clouds, and revolving like a gigantic 
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clock directly overhead. Now Europe, 
and Africa would be visible ; in rs 
they would set, and North and South America, 
n their turn, come into view. They weaah 
Our large cities 


Asia, 


a , hours 


have no need of watches. 
vould be visible through a telescope, a spot 
500 feet square being distinctly perceptible. 
But it is of no use to speculate on the appear- 
ance of things that are not seen. 

So far from perceiving any visible traces of 
human habitation on the Moon through our tel- 
escopes, she presents to the eye only a desolate 
sterile waste. There are no tokens of activ- 
ity. Even her volcanoes are extinct. We are | 
able to determine now with precision their un- 
changed condition by the aid of photographs 
taken from time to time. They show no change 
though an interval of years may have elapsed. 
It is true, nevertheless, that minute changes 
may be occurring, for the difficulties « f obtain- | 
ing first-class photographs are so great that 
slight eruptions might be overlooked.* 

The taking of a photograph of the Moon may 
be compared to getting the likeness of a man 
who is rapidly walking. We can not fasten her 
with a clamp us they do one’s head at a photog- | 


| 


rapher’s establishment, it is necessary to neu- | 
tralize the motion by another precisely similar. 
This fortunately we can accomplish by fine | 
clock-work so contrived as to make the telescope 
by which the photograph is taken point stead- 
ily at the same part. But there is another mo- 
ion we can not neutralize, arising from the 
Any one who has looked 
icross the top ofa hot stove at objects beyond 
will have perceived that their outlines are con- 
fused, and that they seem to tremble or vibrate | 
rapidly. Precisely such movements are taking | 
place in the air above us, and these cause the 
mountains on the moon to twinkle like a star. | 
During two years, in which I took photographs 
of the Moon every night that she shone, only 
three good nights occurred, and even on these 
there was some vibrating motion. Professor 
Bond, of the Cambridge Observatory, said that 
he had never in his lifetime seen a perfectly 
faultless night. If, then, it were desired to con- | 
vey to you by our former simile of a man walk- 
ing the difficulties of Moon photography, it | 
would be necessary to superadd that the man 
was afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance. 
Besides all these 
specified. A telescope of very large size is 
necessary in order that photographs may be 
procured with rapidity, and such an instrument | 
is difficult to obtain. It must be either bought | 
or made by the observer. In the latter case | 
the time consumed in perfecting the lenses or | 
mirrors is very great. I spent six years on my | 
instrument, but had then the satisfaction of 
knowing that it was thoroughly adapted to its | 
purpose. It has a mirror 15} inches in di- 
ameter, and a tube 124 feet long, and is mount- | 
ed at Hastings on Hudson, 20 miles north of | 


mors of our air. 


obstacles others must be 


* A fac-simile of Dr. Drap t's photograph of the Moon 
was published in J/arper's Weekly for March 19, 1864. 


}ed to you; only one semicircle is visible. 
| photograph is taken from the Moon in her third 


| ture is about 180 miles. 
lava stream running north has gone not less 
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this city. The reason that so large an instrn- 
ment is demanded—for this is the largest re- 
flector in in America— that a great 
amount of light must be collected to get 
photograph of such a size that it will bear mag- 
The 
problem is just the same as in portrait photog 
raphy—the larger the lens the more g 


use t 


a 
nifying, and yet can be taken quickly. 
uickly can 


It 


norance of this fact that led Dajuerre, who in 


a picture of a given size be taken. vas ij 
vented the daguerreotype process, to decli 
that human portraits could not be taken photo 
graphically. 
his apparatus, it was necessary to sit more than 


ure 
According to his ideas, and with 


two hours, and that requires more patience o1 
f My father, 
however, overturned this idea, and in 1839 su 

ceeded in the University of this city in getting 
One of the earliest 


stolidity than most of us have. 


the first portrait from life. 
is still in existence in the possession of Si 
John Herschel, who states that it is as good as 
when first made. 


In the enlarged photographic view whic} 


nyou 
are going to see upon the screen there are many 
points to which your attention might be directed. 
Of these we shall select only a few, as a full ex 
planation of all would demand too much time.* 

You will perceive, in the first place, that the 
whole circular face of the Moon is not present 


The 


quarter, when she was 21 days old, because 
that time it better exhibits the more striking 
peculiarities than when full. You will remark 
that the semicircle is diversified with light and 
some parts are dark and others lig] 
The interpretation that is put on this variation 
is, that the Moon, like the Earth, is composed 
of rocks of many different tints; that the large 
spaces I now indicate, and which used to } 


De 


shadow : 


called seas, are made up of a darker rock than 
At the tip of 
the rod, the volcano Copernicus has ejected a 


the volcanic southern regions. 


| lava whiter than the plains over which it has 


flowed. Observe how far the stream running 


|north has gone; let me give you a scale of 


miles: this picture is 12 feet in diameter; it 
shows the Moon as she would appear to us if 
we were 166 miles from her, instead of 240,00 
are. Every foot length in the pi 
You will see that th 


as we now 


than 600 or 800 miles. 

I have said that this lava is running across a 
plain. Why do we not call it by the old name, 
a sea—the Sea of Showers? If you will look 
closely and reason a little, the cause will be a; 
parent enough. If this dark spot were a sheet 
of water it would present a uniform grayish 
greenish tint. But we see it diversified with 
motflings of light and shade, bright points and 
streaks of white lava. It must be land. 





* Here was exhil lan enlar 1 view of a 
of the Moon. 
the light and shade, craters, mountains, ete., were shown 


beautifully defined. 


be photograpa 
The picture was about 12 feet in diameter 








“9 


Inthe next place, we will examine the straight 
or rugged side of the picture. On casting the 
eye along this part it will at once be noticed 
that it is irregular and seems to be thickly dot- 
ted with depressions of a saucer shape. It is 
sometimes said that the Moon looks as if she 
had suffered from an attack of small-pox. 
What is the nature of these marks ? 

Let me observe that there are not on the 
Moon a large number of mountains, truly speak- 
ng—that is, ranges of projecting peaks. The 
best example of them is this range, the ‘* Lu- 
nar Apennines ;” they are perhaps 400 miles 
long at this part, and 15,000 feet high. 

You may ask how we know that one spot is 
1 mountain, another a crater. It is by observ 
ng the direction in which the shadows are cast. 
The Moon does not shine by her own light, 
but is seen by light falling on her from the 
Sun and reflected to us. The Earth is just as 
bright to her as she is to us. Whenthe Moon 

at half, as she is represented in this photo- 
graph, the light falls obliquely on the part we 
have called the rugged ed 
m the Earth. Every object that projects is 
right the the light, and in 
hadow on the opposite side, while every exca- 


re 


just as at sunrise 


on side toward 
vation or pit is in just the reverse condition- 
bright on the side from the Sun, and dark on 
the side toward him. 
let us investigate some of these spots in the 
Moon. 
1 the Apennines the bright side is toward the 
left, and the dark toward the right. They are 
herefore, according to our rule, proj 
But 
ft, and the bright toward the right. 

a pit. 

In this erater, named after Aristillus, you 
vill observe a peculiarity common to many of 
the It has in the centre a small bright 
lot, resulting from light falling on 
mountain. 


ections. 
this crater the dark side is toward the 


It must 


craters. 
a conical 
This same central cone is seen in 


ertain voleanic mountains on the Earth, as in 


. . . | 
Vesuvius for example. Any one who has 


uscended it will remember that the cone which 


} 
1 distance by an old crater, just as if in the | 
entre of a saucer a small pile of sand should 
e placed ; the latter would represent the cone, 4 
vhile the rim of the saucer would be the wall 
of the crater. Here I point out another named 
ifter Eratosthenes; here another, etc. | 
The various craters in the Moon have been 
named after distinguished men; this one, for 
instance, is Copernicus, who revived the doc- | 
trine that the Sun is the centre of the Solar 
System; this after Kepler, the discoverer of 
three great astronomical laws; this after Tycho 
Brahe, the Dane; this after Plato, ete. The 
dark parts are named from imaginary qualities 
they were supposed to possess; this is the Sea 
of Showers, or Mare Imbrium; this the Oce- 
anus Procellarum, or Ocean of Storms; this 

the Sea of Vapors. 
Along the extreme edge of the Moon many? 


now emits lava occasionally is surrounded at 


| formly. 


| difficulty. 
| treme left 


Bearing this in mind, | 
The Sun is away toward the left hand; | 


| Mars, 
| mated beings. 


| roborated by our reason. 
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points are seen ay 
nected from her. 
ains, or the 


yp 
These are the tips of m« 
rims of craters, on which the « 
light is falling while it does not reach :t} 
On the Earth the in risin 
minates first the peaks of mountains, ar 
the light gradually creeps down theit 
til they are all lightened up. it 
|Moon. If the photograph had been taker 
little while later than it was many of 
bright points on the edge would have 
peared, because this is a photog 

| waning Moon ; 


irently altogether « 


bases. 


Sun 


So 


Is In t 


they were depicted just 
| Sun was setting on them. 

Why is it that the parts on the left hand 
| the picture are of so uniform a brightness, a 
It is] 


| cause the light is there falling perpendicul 
| 


do not show craters and peaks too ? 


on the surface and illuminating all parts ur 
If a person were suspended in a | 
loon over the Earth, and the Sun were ov 
head, he would find difficulty in distinguis! 

a mountain from the valleys around if simil 

1 


ly composed. But in the morning, when tl 
Sun’s rays strike the surface obliquely and tl 
mountains cast a shadow, there would b« 
The part of the Moon on the ex 
is here seen at mid-day, so to speal 
that at the rugged edge at evening.* 

And now what is to be said on the 
of Plurality of Worlds is about finished. Wi 
have taken a glance at the celestial bodies, a 
shown that on one of them, a near neigh! 
to 
may extend t 
rest. I could n 
offer you positive proofs, but have indicat 


the conditions exist 
From it 
observation to some of the 


necessary 
we 


how strong the probabilities are of inhabitatior 
In all such investigations it is necessary to | 
very careful in drawing conclusions from w 
we may see. The senses alone often deceivi 
us, and results derived from them must be cot 
Many instances could 
be adduced in proof of this assertion, and none 
more striking than those in connection wit 
the body whose «d« scription has oecupied 
much of this evening. 

It is generally supposed that the 
ceeding from the Moon are so cold 


duce refrigeration in bodies exposed to then 


This property has been a favorite subject ol 
comparison with poets, as a thousand quota- 
tions concerning her cold, pale light would 
prove. Inthe oldmythology the lack of warmth 
of Diana was typified by this body. But what 
* In the cut on page 46 a part of the rugged edge of the 
Moon is shown. The drawing is from Professor Nichol’s 
Cyclopedia. The reader will observe the long s! 
cast by the mountain peaks and edges of craters. 


adows 


In th 
In th 


| other cut, page 47, which is from a drawing by the eminent 


engineer James Nasmyth, a more full illumination of the 
surface ia exhibited. It gives an admirable idea of th 
broken, voleanic nature of the surface of our satellite, and 
suggests at once the sterility and uninhabitability of suc 
aplace. But excellent as these drawings are they can « 
vey but a faint idea of the beauty of the Moon as a tele- 
, ic object. The photograph, er 


t, has more nearly the general 


sci 


: arged by the calcium 
ligh 


»ffoet 
effect. 
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» facts in the case? The Moon reflects 
us a certain proportion of heat from the 
in, and by thermometers sufficiently delicate 
amount may be measured. An ordinary 
mercurial thermometer fails entirely to show 
any rise, though the moonbeams be concentra- 

d by ever so large alens. But if two wires, 

. of bismuth and the other of antimony, be 
oldered together at the ends, an exceedingly 
slight warming at the junction will cause an 
elk ctrical current to be developed. By ap- 
propriate contrivances we are able to measur¢ 

» strength of the current, and as it bears a 
relation to the amount of heat employed, thus 
measure that heat. A number of pairs of such 
metals soldered together is called a thermo- 
electric pile. By the thermo-electric pile a4 
of a degree may be indicated. The moon 
beams warm us to about this extent. To be 
sure the amount is not great, but it is sufficient 
to overturn the idea of her cooling agency. 

In another instance a deception of the eye 
isshown. When the moon is rising it is gen- 
erally conceded that she is much larger than 
when near the zenith. She seems as large as 
a cart-wheel, while overhead the diameter is 
not greater thana plate. Any one who doubts 
this doubts the evidence of the senses. And 
yet measured with the telescope the size is seen 
h occasion. Does not 
such a fact shake our confidence in the eye? 

A still more common deception which as- 
tronomers have to combat is that connected 
with the apparent size of the Moon. When it 
was stated a moment ago that overhead she 


to be the same on eat 


seems as large as a plate, no dissent was ex- 
pressed, because almost every one feels con- 
vinced that such is the fact from repeated ob- 
servation. But yet by two simple experiments 
our faith in that can be altogether broken. 
Many times the inquiry is made in my observa- 
tory, ‘*‘How large do you take your photo- 
graphs of the Moon in the telescope?” On 
returning the answer that they are magnified 
15 times by the instrument, and then showing 
a specimen about an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, persons either say, ‘‘This is smaller than 
the Moon,” or else express their disbelief in a 
yet more marked manner by a silent dissent. 
The size of the Moon as seen by the naked eye 
is about that of a pepper-corn. Now that I 
know this to be the case she has lost her for- 
mer magnitude to my eyes. In order to con- 
vince persons it is only needful to cause them 
to hold up such a photograph (about as large as 
a half dollar) at the distance of distinct vision, 
10 inches, and then look at the Moon through 
it. At once her size dwindles away; we have 
established a standard of comparison, and see 
how great the deception was. 


In another way any one who has a spy-glass | 


mounted on a stand can convince himself of the 
same thing. If the instrument magnify only 6 
or 8 times, on looking through it at the Moon, 
she seems to be smaller than to the naked eye, 
pessibly not largerthanapenny. But if while 


x 


one eye is still kept at the eye-piece of 
telescope the other be opened, two moons ar 
seen, a small one not as large as a pea, and an 
other 6 or 8 times as great. By shutting fi 
one eve and then the othe r, 1t can be shown 
that the small one is that seen by the naked 
eye. After repeating such an experiment sev 
eral times the effect is permanent, the M« 
looks always small, but if only once perforn 
on going away from the telescope we again de 
lude ourselves. 

In producing this photograph on the ta 
21 inches in diameter, a magnifying power 
about 200 has been used, and yet i 


seems 


t 
larger than half the rising Moon. But why 


it then, if the size is the same in both cas 
that we do not see with the naked eye the cra 
ters and cones and other parts as we see them 
here. No one is apt to amuse himself with 
imagining the face of a man in the Moon ad 
picted on this paper; his attention is too mucl 
occupied with a multiplicity of details far mor 
interesting. Not much reasoning is required 
to satisfy the mind that the greater distin 
ness of parts must arise from the fact that th 
photograph is a magnified representation. 

The Moon varies in her distance from 
Earth considerably at different times. Sh 
should seem, therefore, on some occasions, mt 
greater in size to us than on others. And } 
who remarks the change in apparent diamet: 

A series of photographs taken on various « 
sions vary in size very materially, and bri 
this fact before us in a forcible manner. 

the eye commits in this case a sin of omissio1 

In yet another instance the unreliability 
the senses is shown when not corrected by rea 
son. We see the Moon and Stars before the 
have risen and after they have set. We neve 
see them in their true positions, except in the 

{rare case when they are directly overhead. 
The refractive action of the air lifts them out 
of their places, and astronomers in measuring 
the position of celestial bodies have to make a 
correction for this disturbance. It is generally 
supposed that we see in a straight line, but in 
looking at these bodies the light has reached 
the eye through a curved path. 

In reasoning then on such a subject as that 
which has occupied us this evening, we are ad- 
monished not to let our senses and imagina- 
tion carry us away. Do not speculate on the 
nature of beings on other spheres as some have 
done, and attribute to them a variety of quali- 
ties corresponding to their supposed surround- 
ings. Do not, with Fontenelle, give to the in 
habitants of the hot planets, Mercury and Ve 
nus, characteristics in an exaggerated degre: 
like those possessed by the inhabitants of our 
warm climates, doubting not that Venus is the 
seat of an empire where ardent affection rules, 
while in Mercury the vivacity of the inhabitants 
is so great that it is the Insane Asylum of the 
Universe; from the coldness of Jupiter and 

| Saturn imagining that they are peopled with 
phlegmatic and slow-moving inhabitants, Do 
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not propose for comets the function of penal! I can not believe that on our little globe al 
among the infinity of worlds, life has been pos 
| sible, because only on it surrounding cirey 


settlements for the planets, their wretched in- 
habitants being whirled, for sins committed, 
through fierce extremes of heat, now approxi- 
mating the sun and made two thousand times 
as hot as molten iron, now traversing space 
100 

A calm consideration of the facts collected 


below zero, 


to the able arguments advanced on either side, 
would seem to lead to the following conclu- 
sions: First, we have reason to know that the 


stances have been favorable. It seems more 


in accordance with reason to believe that there 


| may be on many,other globes intelligent beit 


| formed on the same plan as we are, but dif 
| ing, on some perhaps for the better, on oth 
. . . . . | 
on this subject, after due weight has been given 


} an influence such conditions as heat, 


various bodies of the solar system have a com- | 


position resembling one another; on the Sun, 
the most unlikely of all, many of the elements 
of the Earth are found, iron, sodium, etc. This 
remark may be extended to the fixed Stars. 

Second, we feel satisfied that the same laws 
which rule the solar system rule the Universe ; 
in the case of the law of gravity a demonstra- 
tion can be easily offered, the binary Stars re- 
volving around their common centre of gravity 
according to it. 

Third, we may be sure that Nature, opera- 
ting upon like substances by similar laws, will 
ever produce the same results. There is a 
unity of scheme pervading the universe, there 
are immortal types or exemplars, the Divine 
Ideas, according to which things are framed 
with an infinite variety of modifications, de- 
pending on the surrounding physical conditions. 





for the worse. On our own globe we see wh 
moi 
ete., have on the inhabitants of the vari 
At the poles, where man struggles wit] 
difficulty to procure a precarious livelihood, 
tellect is at a low ebb, and exhausts itself j 
efforts to obtain food; at the equator, amids 
the bounteous provision on every hand, mind 


zones. 


and body are oppressed by a languor that seems 
only broken by the passions. In the temperat: 
zone, our own happy latitude, the seasons con 
duce to activity; but thoughts of subsisten: 

need not occupy all the time, enough can be 
spared to originate the most sublime ideas in 
science and the arts. 
universe ; 


It must be thus in th 
though the general plan is the sam 
throughout, there may be worlds that hay 
never passed the state in which the earth wa 
in early geological times, while on others con 
spiring circumstances may have allowed life t 
develop even beyond our standard, and to reach 
a point that we may hope in the future to ; 
tain. 








THE SPECTRE. 


HERE is a wrinkled old man 
With thin and silvery hair, 
A lean and withered old man, 
And his name, I know, is Care. 
He sits by my bed through the night, 
He walks at my side in the street, 
In the broad and open light, 
Unseen of the people I meet. 


His cheeks are hollow with age; 
His eyes are sunken and dim, 
The high and the lowly of earth 
Alike are acquainted with him. 
Only the child has not known, 
Since its infant life began— 
Like a blossom newly blown— 
The face of this wrinkled old man. 


When Youth's bright summer is past, 

And the dreams that we dreamed are fled; 
When doubts, like a cloud, arise 

And the hopes we cherished are dead ; 
When the castles that we reared 

Have vanished at last in air, 
Where their portals once appeared 

Sits this withered old man called Care 


He stands by the mother who kneels 
At the bedside of her child, 
As she cools the fevered brow 
And the lips that so sweetly smiled ; 
And across her sad, pale face, 
Uplifted a moment in prayer, 
A likeness to him you may trace 
Imprinted indelibly there. 


Unseen he raises the latch, 
And creeps past the crazy door, 
Up the narrow flight of stairs 
To the garret of the poor— 
And there by the dreary hearth 
He sits at the close of day, 
Where is heard no sound of mirth, 
And where shines no cheering ray. 


He enters the mansions of wealth, 

The palaces stately and grand, 
And all uninvited he takes 

His place at the master’s right hand— 
He heeds not the time as it flits, 

He counts not the moments that pass, 
But silent and thoughtful he sits, 

And drinks from the master’s own glass. 


Though aged he never has known 
Youth’s promise or manhood’s prime, 

But this lean and withered old man 
Will live to the end of time. 

He will enter, and speak not a word, 
The lofty and*wide palace door, 

And climb the weak staircase unheard 
To the dreary abode of the poor. 


There is but one house that I know 
Where this wrinkled old man can not come, 
In the quiet and gloom of the grave 
He shall find neither rest nor a home. 
In that narrow house under ground 
All unheeded the years shall go by, 
As folded in slumber profound, 
Undisturbed by his presence we lie. 





EASTER 


“EASTER LILIES.” 
M\HE triumphal Easter anthem filled the 
| church, and seemed to drift through arch 
and architrave up to the very throne of God. 
[he very building, with its cold, gray-stone walls, 
thrilled and pulsated with tuneful sound, and 
upon that joy-tide many a desolate soul floated 
upward nearer to heaven than ever before. Mrs. 
‘horne leaned back wearily in her pew, as if the 
in uttered nothing that could reach her heart: 
‘Christ the Lord has risen to-day!” 
ulated vaguely about it, as she did about most 
things: it did not touch her—it was a dim and 
distant thing, like a story in Grecian History. 
And there was a fierce struggle in her innermost 
heart, a strange purpose with which she was 
wrestling, a horrible, haunting idea that rose 
again and again, like a vexed ghost, and would 
not be laid, which shut her eyes to the heavenly 
The 


Easter flowers filled the font, and made a sum- 


_—__ 


She spec- 


vision and her ears to celestial harmonies. 


Lilies, 
waxen white, yet with a sun-tinge in them; 
large golden-dusted cymes of laburnums, with 
feathery moss dewy and glistening; fragrant 
pale-blue mignonnette that sent a breath of balm 
through the aisles like incense; and some rose- 
colored blooms warming the whole. Mrs. Thorne 
had an appreciation for the lovely coloring of 
these, for she had an artist’s eye. She had 
earned her bread by painting once, and had been 
‘good at her art for a woman,” they said. For 
five years she had not touched pencil or brush, 
for it was just five years to-day since she had 
married John Thorne, M.D. 

At last the service was over, the last words 
died away on the air—a hushed stillness, and 


mer atmosphere of bloom and fragrance. 


then a subdued rustling showed that the people | 


were going. Mrs. Thorne sat still as one in a 
She had come in expecting something, 
some hope or comfort perhaps, which she had 
not received. Was there no blessing there for 
her? Other people brought their burdens there 
and found them roll away as Christian’s did at 
the foot of the cross, 
tion haunt her? Christ, if there was a Christ, 
sat afar off, beyond the sunsets, and the cries 
and groans of the desolate never pierced that vast 
expanse of ether. She got up drearily then, for 
the young minister stood waiting in the chancel, 
and went forward. She would take something 
with her, if only a flower—something sweet and 
fresh and natural, that might whisper. Hush! 
that thought again. 

How kind and mild he looked! Perhaps he 
could minister to a mind diseased. Perhaps 
there was some good in the old Romish confes- 
sional after all. But this was a Protestant 
church. Margaret Thorne smiled grimly as she 
imagined how those mild blue eyes would dilate 
with surprise if she threw herself passionately at 
his feet and poured out all her thoughts, her 
wild regrets, her half-formec purposes, her skep- 
tical doubts. Instead of this the minister only 
saw a stately-looking lady with rather eager, 


dream. 


Why did such an idle fic- | 


LILIES. 5S 


dark hazel eves, who lingered at the font and 
asked for a flower. And he smiled politely as 
he offered her a cluster of dazzling lilies, glit- 
tering like sunlight on snow. 
Mrs. Thorne did not go home. She turned 
instead out of the close, compact little town, 
and walked with tireless feet on and on, till the 
pavements came to an end, and straggling lanes, 
beginning to have a tender greenness hoverin 
over them, lay before her. hills 
shone yellowish gray or dimmed away into sil- 
ver. The trees, with their delicate tracery of 
boughs against the blue sky, held each their store 
of different-colored buds half unfolded ; the rock 
maples, with their salmon-colored leaves ; white 
and red oaks and the birches spreading out a 


The distant 


pale-green mist before a grove of sombre pines. 

Clusters of white dog-wood starred the woods, 
and pink columbines festooned the trees. Care- 
less of the wet, Mrs. Thorne penetrated through 
the damp, sedgy ground to a stream that ran 
in the distance, treading on fairy-like mosses 
with slender, scarlet-tipped stems, some holding 
tiny brown cups like acorns, or gay dots of crim- 
son flowers. All was clothed in the beautiful 
verdure of spring. Then the birds! a whole 
summer of joy and sunshine lay before them, 
and they kept high carnival. Margaret Thorne 
sat down on a bit of gray rock and watched a gold- 
finch rocking itself in the thin, sunny branches 
of a white birch that pulsated in the wind. She 
half rocked herself also, and murmured some 
lines that had echoed through her heart the 


| whole morning: 


“Wild, wild wind, wilt thou never cease thy sighing? 
Dark, dark night, wilt thou never pass away? 
Cold, cold heart, in thy death sleep lying, 

Thy Lent is past, thy Passion, but not thine Easter 

Day.” 

And so she sat through all the long April after- 
noon, shivering and drawing now and then the 
soft Cashmere shawl about her; but letting the 
folds of her violet silk trail carelessly on the 
gray mosses and dead leaves. Reader! you 
have heard long ago of the fierce battle fought 
between Christian and Apollyon, in that strange, 
quaint old legend of Bunyan. Ah! we all know 
there are unseen contests which no papers chron- 
icle, and where no bulletins are sent from the 
seat of war; but the pen of the Recording Angel 
writes the record and a tear drops when the ban- 
ners are trailed in the dust. Well, Margaret 
Thorne fought her battle with Apollyon that 
afternoon, and lost! 

When the slant sunbeams lay on the ground 
penetrating the long shadows of the trees she 
rose to go. She was weary with the contest; 
but calm—calm as if her heart, like her hopes, 
had died within her—‘‘ and she pitied her own 
heart, as if she held it in her hand.” 

The lights were beginning to stir the town 
as she reached it, like friendly eyes to greet 
her; but she hurried blindly on with shudder- 
ing chills to the prim red brick house that was 
herhome. ‘ Dr, Thorne” decorated the brass 
plate on the door, and the light of a street-lamp 
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emblazoned it finely for the suffering public this 
night. In the little office at the side, from 
whose window ruddy beams streamed out, the 
Doctor was still at work with a bullet-headed 
boy putting up prescriptions or concocting some 
patent medicine. Faugh! Margaret thought 
she could smell the fumes already. How she} 
hated it all! Was this life? Was this all? 
Was this dull round of days of petty cares—this 
dreary sameness—the prim order—the strict | 
drill rules—all she was made for? Had she} 
not crossed the threshold with other dreams | 
five years ago? 

She looked at Dr. Thorne again with a flick- | 
ering gleam of the old feeling, half gratitude, | 
half love, which had made the prim house seem | 
pleasant in those old days to the poor girl whe | 
liad been left without friends or home. Bat she 
fiercely turned upon herself for the lingering | 
tenderness. It would not do now—now when | 
her purpose was formed, the fiat passed. She | 
had believed that foolish feeling had burned it- | 
self out long ago to dead gray ashes; could it | 
be there was life in it yet? He came to the | 
window and looked out. A small man, with | f 
sandy hair and rather a delicate face—a very | 
quiet and serious face you would call it—some- 
what lacking as to coloring or mobility of ex- 
pression—set—cold, it may be. Large light- | 
gray eyes without much speculation in them, 
and a good firm mouth. <A man of rules—you | 
could almost see that at a glance—and already | 
taking out his watch and looking impatiently | 
atthe hour. ‘*So he would do if I were dead!” 
said Margaret, fiercely, as she opened the door 
softly and ran up stairs, remembering for the 
first time that she had been away from her child 
all day. 

Poor little Dot !—she had some other ancient 
and Puritanical name after John’s mother—so 
Margaret always called her Dot, and rejoiced 
that she stretched out her little fat hands at the 
name, and never noticed Aunt Hetty’s sounding 
reiteration of her proper one. Poor little thing! 
with her peach-tinted cheeks and flossy, golden 
rings of hair. Had Margaret thought of her— 
weighed things truly for her in the matter? 
She only bent down over the crib and kissed 
the pinky cheek, saying over and over again, in 
an unreasoning, passionate way, ‘‘ She is mine 
—she is mine!” And she put the lilies down 
by her own pure little lily. Then she began 
hurriedly to dress for dinner. She shivered 
still, though a fever was in her veins and burned 
on cheek and lip. She wondered bitterly what 
sent the strange, glittering light to her eyes 
when all within was so dark. Then she went 
down into the dining-room, where John stood 
ready, knife in hand, to carve the roast, and 
Aunt Hetty gave a deprecating hem! as she 
entered, while the bullet-headed boy regarded the 
meat with watery eyes, and sniffed continually. 

*¢ Sakes alive, Margaret!” commenced Aunt 
Hetty, ‘‘ where on airth have you bin? The} 
child took on awful, an at lagt cried herself to 
sleep.” 
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said Mar. 


‘*She had her nurse, I suppose,” 
garet, coldly. 

‘* But, my dear, you look rather flushed,” said 
Dr. Thorne. He never interfered with his wife's 
movements as long as she transgressed no rules. 
‘**T think a little powder—” 

‘* Nothing, thank you—I shall do very well,” 
answered Mrs. Thorne, beginning to eat to over- 
come the faintness which she began to feel in 
every limb. 

It was a relief when they began to talk of 
a Sanitary Fair which was to be held in Phila- 
delphia in June. ‘* Would you like to go, Mar- 
garet? I’m pretty busy; but I'd take the time 
to give you pleasure.” 

‘It would give me no pleasure,” 
indifferently. 

The lis ght- gray eyes grew colder than before. 
‘*If I knew what you would like,” he said, 
drearily. ‘I hear it will be worth seeing—fine 
pictures, You must own to liking pictures, 
Margaret ? 

‘*T believe I did care for them once!” 

‘And wonders of machinery, and antique af- 
fairs, and curiosities of the vegetable world, and 
an arctic zone, where a ship stands fast loc ked 
in icy fetters on a frozen sea, and a torrid zone, 
where the strange growth of the tropics may be 
seen,” continued Dr. Thorne. 

‘* Bless me!’ interrupted Aunt Hetty; ‘do 
tell! Who's goin to contribbit them air zones, 
and how do they keep the ice froze continniwal? 

Sakes alive! but I'd like to get the receipt fur 
our ice-cream.” 

But Dr. Thorne talked no more, and even tlie 
garrulous old lady seemed to feel that there was 
an unusual call to silence. The meals were al- 
ways silent in that house. Margaret had never 
questioned herself how far it lay within her to 
make them otherwise. The dining-room was 
dingy, she thought; hard and stiff as its owner. 
The chairs were covered with brown leather 
studded with brass nails—slippery, shiny chairs, 
that never held one cordially, but seemed ready 
to give you the slip. A brown mixed carpet 
and curtains, and a pervading drug odor, made 
the place hateful to Margaret. If she could 
have had ‘‘carte blanche in those first pleas- 
ant days she would have made a bright, cheer- 
ful place of it,” she said; but she could not have 
sarte blanche. John could not afford it, he 
had told her, but she had only half believed 
and that was the first cloud. She found 
afterward that he loved old things and dreaded 
innovation. The house had been his father’s, 
and his mother had died there. He would 
have nothing changed. He was a quiet con- 
servative in every thing. Margaret was a red- 
hot radical. She asked too much, perhaps, and 
he yielded too little. 

So, long before the honey-moon was over tlie 
honey was all gone, and nothing left but the 
jars. So it came to pass that these two peo- 
ple, bound together by eternal ties, sitting at 
one table, breaking the daily bread of life to- 
‘ gether—one by the usages of the world and the 
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sanctities of religion—with the daily courtesies, 


and perhaps endearments, of life on their lips, | 
were as utterly apart as if a broad continent, 


with its reaches of land, and wooded slopes, and 
belts of forest, lay between them. So it came 
that this woman—Margaret Thorne—with her 
passionate, enthusiastic nature, struggling with 
jer undisciplined heart so long, had fought her 


last battle in the fresh green woods that after- | 
noon, asking no aid from God or man, looking 


only on nature and not to nature’s God—had 
30 fought, and lost! For she meant to leave 
ome and husband this night. 

Yes, she would go. She could live her life | 
better alone—freer, more untrammeled—a true | 
and beautiful life. For she would give herself 
to art. She had earned her bread in that way 
once, and could do more now, with dear little 
Dot to nerve her to steady effort. After all, it 
was a glorious future—lonely, perhaps ; so much | 
the better, art reigned best alone: no divided 
throne for divine art. She would go to Ger- 
many—to Munich it might be—and study hard. 
She and Dot could live on so little there; and | 
it would be sweet to leave all old scenes behind | 
—better far that the broad ocean should roll | 
between her and her old home and John. Safer 
too; for surely in any spot or nook of the United 
States John would find her out. ‘* He would 
want Dot at least,” she said, bitterly. 

So she hurried about while Dot still slept, 
putting up her most precious things. She 
could not take much, you see—no traveling 
trunks loaded with treasures—only jewels that 
might be sold, and what clothes she could take 
in her hand, and some money. Her head 
ached madly; a whirling and noisy din seemed 
to fill the silent room. Oh, but for one quiet, 
painless moment for her to think of what she 
should need! Not John’s picture certainly, 
though it seemed to come under her hands ev- 
ery where, as if bewitched. Ah well! perhaps | 
for Dot. She might like to see one day what 
her father was like. He was loving enough to 
her, poor little Dot! There are tears in Mar- 
garet’s eyes, but she dashes them away and says 
they are for little Dot. 

What was it that favored her—Fate or Prov- 
idence—she wondered vaguely, as she pressed 
her hands to her burning, throbbing head, that 
John should be called out into the country? 
He came up hastily, and she brushed her things 
into a drawer and sat down by the fire, which 
made the plain room cheerful on this April 
night. There was a home glow about it after 
all—a friendly cheer that made the dark chill 
streets seem uninviting. He brushed his hair 
hastily, saying: 

**Do not sit up for me, Margaret. 
long ride before me.”’ 

**T shall not sit up,” she said, with a tremor 
in her voice at the hidden meaning of her words. 

Would she ever see him again? Why should 
he bend over the child’s crib and kiss her? He 
loved her, of course; but it had been in a quiet, 
passionless way, she thought. 
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were depths in his nature that she had never 
fathomed! What if she were wounding him 
cruelly, fatally, in taking the child away! 
Thought after thought seemed turning, whirl- 
ing in her weary brain, like the wheels of a 
ponderous machine ; but sone wheel was want- 
ing, perhaps, and so the rest clashed on in a 
blind and aimless way, and worked out nothing. 

Then Aunt Hetty came in. She was John’s 
aunt—a bustling, gossiping, meddling old lady, 
truly kind at heart; but Margaret had always re- 


belled against her. She took all the cares and 


| household tasks and burdens off Mrs. Thorne’s 


dainty shoulders; but then those very cares 
might have been healthful for one who knew 
the energies of life. And so 
Margaret grudged her the bustling cheerfulness 
with which she set about the preserving, and 
had tussles with the baker, and jokes with the 
butcher, and saved John a peck of coal a day 
by having the cinders sifted, and made her life 
as varied and pleasant to herself as though ev- 
ery phase was as important as the things we 
dramatize. She grumbled at Margaret some- 
times; indeed, Mrs. Thorne was wont to say 
that her temper, like her pickles, was a ‘ pleas- 
ant sour.” But then Margaret did not make 
John happy; more than this, she did not try to 
make John happy; and Aunt Hetty recognized 
no greater sin. 

“*T’ve brought ye a cup o’ pennyryal tea, 
Margaret, for you looked kind o’ peakit at din- 
ner; an no wonder—you seem clean beat out 
a-walkin. In my young days married ladies— 
nor young ones neither—didn’t go scouring 
round the country like mad, a-spiling good silks 
that their husbands arned.” 

Sharp Aunt Hetty! she had seen the country 
soil on the violet silk. 

Margaret thought her own thoughts, and 
hardly heard a word. 

*“*T tell you, Margaret,” said Aunt Hetty, in 
a solemn way, ‘ you hain’t got a mother, an I 
must stan in her place. I tell you you ain’t a 
doin yer dooty by John. You an he seem to be 
gittin farther apart every day. Now if you call 
yourself a Christian woman—” 

‘* But I do not,” interrupted Margaret, fiercely. 

‘** Sakes alive!” said Aunt Hetty, putting up 
her fat hands in horror, ‘‘if yer a heathen tain’t 
no use a-sayin nothin—if ye hain’t the fear of 
God before your eyes, I can’t expect ye’ll care 
much about yer vows to man; but ye did, ye 
know ye did, stan up in God’s house an prom- 
ise to love, honor, and obey an the rest of it. 
How ye’ve kep the promise ye know in yer 
heart.” 

‘*If John does not complain it is nothing to 
you,” said Margaret, with oh such an aching 
heart and head, such a mad longing to stop her 
ears, to be rid in some way of this dreadful wo- 
man who was arraigning her at the bar of jus- 
tice, and bringing fearful charges to which she 
must plead ‘ guilty !” 

**Is he the kind of man to complain ?” said 
Aunt Hetty, drearily; ‘but don’t I see him 
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growin silenter every day. Ana thinkin, think- 
in, I know, of what he hoped his home would 
be, when he brought such a bright, hansome 
gal as you was to it. 
darker every day. 
see him complainin of you. 


An how it’s a growin 


He’s like them 


Spartan boys in the history, he wouldn’t flinch | 
though the great grief was a tearin at his vitals.” | 


‘*My head aches,” said Margaret, wearily, 
wondering if John had really suffered any thing, 


so quiet, so self-contained as he had always | 


been. Why, she would have loved him almost 
if he had appeared to be wounded, if she could 
have stung him to passion or indignation, or in 
any way moved him from the quiet, settled tenor 
of his ways. 

“Well, good-night! I’m a-goin up to my 
room now. You're up here, an it’s kind o’ lone- 
some down stairs. I hope ye'll take it kindly 
what I said. It’s for the happiness of ye both, 
I’m sure.” 

Ah! a clear field now—Fate or Providence, 
which? Margaret roused herself from a trance 
of pain and gathered her bundles again. She 
could take more now, for there was nothing in 
the way of her hiring a boy in the street to carry 
her baggage. She looked at her watch anxious- 
ly. There was yet time to take the down boat 
and be in New York in the morning. 

She took Dot out of the little crib, and the 
child opened sleepy eyes like dew-wet violets, 
and laughed at the gay scarlet cloak that was 
wrapped around her. ‘* She does not know that 
she is losing home and father to-night,” said 
Margaret, sadly, as another tear rolled down her 
cheek. All for Dot, of course. 

Well, all was ready. There was no need to 
wait; no need for Margaret to lay her head on 
the pillow where she should never rest again, 
and shed hot tears, almost of regret; no need 
that she should put more wood on the fire, so 
that, looking back from the dark street when 
far on her way, she might see the ruddy glow 
like a kindly farewell from the old home; no 
need, certainly, that she should put John’s slip- 
pers to the fire, and his dressing-gown on the 


arm-chair for him to nse when he came back | 


from that long, chill ride. Poor fellow! he 
would meet a deadlier chill by that household 
fire than night or storm could bring him. As 
if he could take his comfort when he knew all. 
Poor John! 

How weak she was growing! She must hurry 
away before this soft, pitying mood spoiled all. 
She had chosen. But men pitied the foe some 
times, even when they struck the death-blow, 
and she might pity John. He was not her foe, 
he had meant to be kind perhaps, but she was 
going to strike him a deadly blow for all that. 
She pictured his first entrance, his first surprise, 
his horror, his fright, his eager, fruitless search. 
Poor, poor*John ! 

Well—she was in the street now, and the wind 
blowing fresh from the river. Somehow things 
seemed drifting away strangely like the scenes 


in a panorama; now it was a lighted shop-win- | 
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| dow that lifted itself up and floated away like g 

bubble ; then the boy before her, loaded wit), 
| her bundles, seemed to be cresting the hy 4 
| dark wave of some unseen ocean, and to rie 
and fall with its tideless current. Were the, 
| all sinking together, and was this the wages of 
sin? But she held Dot fast through all. 

Ha! there was the boat: it blinked up th, 

| street with a dozen shining eyes of light, at 


1d a 


white moon made a long silver path behind 


it on the dark water. The clang of a bell 
shrilled through the night-air and seemed t 
strike her head like a blow. People were hur. 
rying on, and she drifted with them. A happy 
young couple passed her with pleasant chat be- 
tween them about getting their state-room. 
She remembered that she had never traveled 
alone before. Did she envy the young woman 
who sank luxuriously upon a sofa while her 
husband bustled about and tended to ever 
thing! Did this first entrance on the world of 
strife appall her? Oh no! Better, she said, 
the fiercest wrestling with outer life if one has 
| peace within. But where was the inner peace ? 
Ah! that would come in time when she had 
gathered together and rewoven again the threads 
of her old life. 

The young woman near her leaned over and 
looked at Dot. ‘A little angel,” 
smiling ; ‘‘ how happy you must be!” 

Margaret wondered bitterly if this enviable 
creature envied her. Perhaps every one was 
wretched, and all appearance of happiness was 
but a mask—perhaps all joy was but the outer 
shell, that in every heart was a ‘‘ seething, rest 
less hell.” Did not ‘‘the whole creation groan 
and travail together in pain until now ?” 

The young woman was a Yankee, and walked 
in wisdom’s ways by the helpof questions. ‘Is 
your husband below ?” she asked. 

Margaret winced, and said ‘‘ No.” 

** Are you alone with that little thing ?” 

Margaret nodded. 

* Well, I'll make Will get you a state-room,” 
she said, good-naturedly ; ‘*‘ he’s the dearest fel- 
low—but I'd give my eyes for a baby like that.” 
And Margaret thanked the friendly young wo- 
man, but shrank from her nevertheless—the con- 
test was too new, the wound too terrible to be 
touched by the kindest hand. 

When Dot was asleep again she went on deck 
for alittle while. It wasa cloudless night—only 
fair and pearly fragments of cloud hung low at 
| the horizon—above, all was gold-starred azure. 
| The water lay sparkling, phosphorescent—plowed 
| by the boat, it fell back in showers of diamonds, 
| or a delicate silvery spray. On the banks were 
| wooded hills crested by fair homes. It looked 
like dream-land in that pallid light—too. unreal 
| a world for men to suffer and toil in. How fast 
|they went! Margaret was glad to hear the 
| wheels’ swift turnings and the labored panting 
| of the great machine like a monster struggling 
for breath. How many miles already between 
her and the old life! yet she could not realize 
it. It haunted her yet, and weighed her down, 
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the Old Man of the Sea in the fairy tale. 
Yet somehow she 


like 


So many miles from John! 


seemed nearer to him than when she sat by his | 


side at table that day. Strange that she could 
never forget him—that she must be wearied with 
an endless iteration of the same scene. Strange 
that she could not leave him behind utterly, with 
the repudiated old life. No—not strange, since 
she must take with her always her own heart. 
Well, it was weary work, after all, watching the 
ceaseless shine and sparkle of the waves; soshe 
went in, and lay down by the side of innocent 
little Dot, and slept a dreamless sleep. 

A morning of mist and fog—fog reeking in 
the sunshine, lingering in shreds on forests of 
masts, hanging tender lace-like veils before the 
great warehouses and over the squalor of the 
low tenements filled with dirty, quarreling chil- 
dren—fog brooding on the river, yet wearing 
opaline hues in the sunshine. A fog so dense 
that the great steamboat, where Margaret was 
hustled about in the crowd, seemed the only 
real and tangible thing in the universe. The 
whole world behind her seemed blotted out— 
the world before her was as the baseless fabric 
of a vision—a cloud-land of vague shapes and 
dream fancies. But the street was solid enough 
after all. Only, strange to say, it came forward 
to meet her after a fashion most unusual to 
Had every thing lost its balance—had 
the world itself swung from its orbit, because 
she had been recreant to the laws of God and 
man ? 

She did not call a carriage. Clogs seemed 
bound upon her feet, pain racked her, and the 
hot, swift blood rushed with resistless tide to- 
ward her brain; but still she remembered 


streets. 


through all that she had no funds to spare. | 


She had known New York all her life, and 
needed no guide. She would make her way 
now to one of her old art-friends and rest for 
a few days, she thought, before beginning the 
pleasant new life beyond the sea. 

Dot stretched out her hands and smiled at 
every thing as if she wished to embrace this 
beautiful new world which opened before her— 
made up to her baby vision chiefly of plate- 
glass windows and rainbow hues. She did not 
miss her father’s face that morning. Were 
they sitting down to breakfast yet at home, 
Margaret wondered vaguely, looking in at a 
watch-maker’s. Ah, yes! John would be punc- 
tual, of course—breakfast at eight, life or death. 

How the pain stabbed her head! Was she 
going to be ill? Well, if so, she would have no 
one to worry her with attentions or drive her 
into a fever with fussing; but then Dot, poor 
little Dot! Oh no! she must not, she would 
not be ill; and at the thought came a great 
whir in the life machinery —a sudden crash, 
and the wondrous machine stood still. The 
pain dropped away like a garment — beating 
heart and burning brow; they grew very silent 
now, and a great, cool darkness wrapped her in 
a beneficent mantle. 

When life came back again, and the wheels 


| moved once more in a jarring, spasmodic way, 


she gathered all her strength and rose to her 
feet. Looking at her empty arms she gave a 
terrible cry. Searching eagerly around she saw 
that she stood in a doctor's office, and the doc- 
tor himself was near her. A stiff, peremptory 
little man, with gold spectacles on, red hair, 
and an oracular voice that commanded her to 
sit down at once. 

** My child!” she panted out. 

‘* Well enough, well enough my good lady ; 
if you were half as well off you might thank 
your stars. My wife has got her asleep in the 
next room.” 

} ‘*I must have her, I must have her!” cried 
| Margaret, in a wild way. 
thing but her!” 

The doctor looked as if he thought she had 

certainly lost her reason for one thing. 
| ‘Certainly! you shall have her. 
know how ill you have been ?” 

‘*T suppose so; but I am well now, and must 
be going.” 

‘* You are not well; I am confident of that. 
Let me examine and see if I can not prescribe 
for you. Does your heart always beat in this 
way ?” 

‘*Tt will beat in this way till you give me my 
child,” said Margaret, fiercely, rising and draw- 
ing away from the stethoscope. ‘‘I am well— 
look at me,” she continued, glancing proudly in 
the glass at her glittering eyes and glowing 
cheeks; ‘‘do your patients wear such color as 
that, or look on the world through such clear 
eyes? Iam well, I must be well for the work I 
have to do; bring me the child!” 

The doctor sighed a little as he left the room, 
and he was not wont to sigh. But Margaret 
laughed. She examined herself in the glass as 
she had never done before, even on her wedding 
night. Ill! with that bloom on her cheek, 
with those firm yet rounded outlines. She 
turned away in the satisfied pride of strength 
and beauty—turned to go impatiently toward the 
open door through which the doctor had disap- 
peared; turned to hear from the other room 
these words uttered in an explosive whisper : 

‘*T tell you, wife, she can not live a year. I 
listened to her heart, and it is beating now the 
knell of doom.” 

‘¢ And can it not be cured ?” 

| ‘Any excitement would take her in a mo- 
| ment!” 
| ‘Ah, ah!” a prolonged exclamation of pity 
and then silence. Silence every where; did 
the clock forget to tick? did her heart forget to 
beat? was the supreme moment already come ? 
To die! why this altered the face of all the 
world; why this swept the solid earth away ; 
why this tore out all the leaves of life; and 
| where was the fair new page? Where were all 
| her plans, and hopes, and dreams? Could her 
| life-boat go down in a silent sea like this? 
| She covered her face with her hands, and felt 

once more her heart like a muffled drum beat- 
| ing its funeral march. And she had railed at 
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life and at the work-day world as if God should 
have spread for her upon the table of life a con- 
tinual feast. She had groaned, ‘‘ Oh, weary, 
weary days!” and had let them fall one 
another carelessly as scattered rose-leaves on 
the ground; now they seemed worth picking 
up again—now the dreariest was worth reliv- 
ing because she was not ready to die. 

To de; but she had hardly thought of death 
even in her fiercest unrest, for life, for life she 
had been ready to battle with the world; but 
here right in her way lay the impassable gulf, 
and what beyond ? 

Ah, what beyond! She had set aside human 
law, she had snapped the strongest human ties 
like a tender thread; and now God, leaning 
down, had laid His hand upon her. 

She took Dot in her arms mechanically when 

he Doctor brought her back, and refused all 
ptr of assistance. One purpose shaped itself 
in her brain amidst the general numbness that 
was diffusing itself over her, to take Dot home 
again. She must Gie and leave her; then she 
would leave her with John. Even fussy mo- 
therly Aunt Hetty would be invaluable to the 
child. Then ske thought how the little thing 
would have brightened her life, even in the 
prim, dull home. It was pleasant after all to 
tell John about her new little airs, and to see 
the love for Dot transfigure his plain face ; per- 
haps through this child they might have grown 
nearer together one day. But she had thrown 
away her chance for this, and now it could never 
be, never now! 

The fog had not passed away but fell in fine, 
silvery showers—April showers mingled with 
sunshine. A woman at the corner of the street 
was selling violets. How the odor brought back 
her wedding-day to Margaret, when she had 
searched through the poor little city garden and 
found a few with such triumph! The violet 
seller had a child with her too, a forlorn little 
sickly girl, but she was comforting her with 
these words as Margaret went by: 

“Yes, my darlint, be asy till mammy sells 
her truck, an thin we'll be afther having the 
foine dinner—didn’t ye hear yer daddy promise 
a gran sirloin an a wee cake for his colleen—an 
it’s not often we do be havin the mate now, 
more’s the pity!’ 

Did Margaret envy the poor, ignorant woman 
who looked on violets as truck, and who would 
go home to a shanty and eat her steak in an at- 
mosphere of foul odors? Almost, for this wo- 
man had a home and a husband, a loving heart 
and a household fire, while she had cast both 
away; this woman had a robust vitality about 
her that told of life, life to care for and tend her 
delicate little one, while she was walking in 
a black shadow—the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

What wonder that she stretched out impotent 
hands and cried out, ‘‘Oh, John, forgive! for- 
give!” and lost all sense and power at the words, 


A soft air that just lifted the thin curtain; 


after | 
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|a sunlight that sifted through it; a faint odo, 
of violets in the room; a cluster of Easter ]j] 
lon the table near her shining in pearl and go] 
sometimes floating about in strange confusi . 
| sometimes looking fixed and real, till she muy. 
mured aloud: 
*“*T muse on joys that can not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Whose odors haunt my dreams.” 

‘Talkin poetry,” said Aunt Hetty, 
**then she’ll git well for sure. She’ 

her right mind, that’s certin; 
second natur to her ” 

**Hush!” said John, bending tenderly oy 
her; ‘she knows me, I do believe.” ; 

So this was home, then—or 
dream, perhaps, for it was so 
was looking at her with his heart in his eves, 
and whispering tender words. He loved her 
then. Why, this would make life beautiful, 
But she was not to have it; she was not to have 
life, but death. 

‘*J am so sorry, John,” she faltered. 
jshould have grown nearer in time. 
| me that I dared—” 

“T have nothing to forgive, my 
John began; and he looked so bewildered 
Margaret wondered again if it was a dream. 
But there were the lilies with their pearly bel 
near her. She must have gone to church and 
listened to the Kaster service with her cold, 
heart; she must have planned and done 
But then how was it possib le to be here? 
life looked lovely even in the prim, dull room ; 
even with the staid and self-contained John; 
even with the kind and fussy aunt, who was 
even then bathing her forehead with Cologne. 
Ay, life looked lovely, but it was passing ; 
before her stood an open grave. 

‘* Now yer lookin nateral,” said Aunt Hetty, 
smoothing the rich waves of gold-brown hair; 
ann have you as chick as ever in a week. 

Now I'll jest go an cook you up a bit of chicken 
broth ; for you know you scarcely picked a bit 
yesterday at dinner. 

Surely she was dreaming now. The lilies 
seemed to bud and bloom and spread out into a 
wonderful tree, under whose branches she sat 
and looked through a thicket of starry flowers 
at John’s grave face. 

‘*Yesterday,” she dreamily 
here yesterday ?” 

** Of course, my darling; and I thought you 
were not well then. To think I should have 
been off in the country when you were taken so 
ill. You have been wandering all night.” 

Wandering indeed, thought Margaret; how 
far she had wandered from the path of right in 
plan and purpose she could not tell him then. 

‘“*Qh, John!” she said, stretching out her 
hand, ‘‘ they said I could not live a year, and 
then I thought of you !” 

‘“‘ That was only one of your vagaries, dear,” 
he said, briskly. ‘‘ You will live to be a grand- 
| mother, as far as I know, and dance Dot’s chil- 


near her: 
S a-comin 


for poetry's 


a dream. 


sweet. 


—— 
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dren on your knee. Here she comes, fresh as 
a daisy, bless her little heart!” 

Ah, it was not a dream; for her own little 
Birdie nestled down at her side, and she knew 
that life was hers—life with all its chance for 
noble ends and uses—life to fill with kindly 
deeds, with helping words to others—life with 
its trials to be nobly borne, its shadows in which 
to work for a Heavenly crown. Then her heart 
echoed the joyful pean, ‘* Christ our Lord has 
risen to-day!” for later than the date in the Chris- 

an year had dawned the true resurrection in 
her heart. Christ, bursting through the hard 
rock of skepticism and dark unbelief, had risen 
her rejoicing soul with healing on His 
wil Then she took the Easter lilies and 
pressed the frail, pure things to her lips, giving 
God praise that she had come back also through 
the grave and gate of death into newness of 
life; and that love, a cold, dead seed lying un- 
der snows colder than wildest storms can give, 
had found an earthly spring, and lifted itself up 
through the hard surface to burgeon and bloom 
and fill her life with fragrance. 


to-day in 





GLADSTONE AS LEADER OF THE 
COMMONS. 
eee is nothing that at once strikes a cas- 
ual visitor to the English Parliament more 
unpleasantly—especially if he has sat in the 
spacious galleries of the Capitol at Washington 
—than the way in which the architects of West- 
minster Hall have ignored the existence of the 
people as a body vitally interested in the pro- 
ceedings of those who are supposed to be their 
representatives. No matter how important 
debate that is to take place, only about one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred out of the thirty 
millions of England can be admitted into the 
Commons’ House. And what do not these have 
to go through! About one half have had their 
names inserted in the list which admits to the 
About twenty ladies—prin- 
cipally the families of members who are to take 
part in the debate—are crowded into the Ladies’ 
Gallery. The rest must cram themselves into 
the Strangers’ Gallery. 

In order to get into this last place we first get 
an order of admission from a member of the 
House. We then have to sit ina kind of closet 
from four o'clock in the morning until four of the 
afternoon, when the Parliament opens. (This, 
of course, is when there is some unusual attrac- 
tion.) We do not sit here all this time in pro- 
pria persona, but obtain what is called a “dum- 
This “dummy” is the first poor ragged 
wretch that may be picked up in the streets with 
nothing to do. It is not to be supposed that 
the ragged regiment who crowd to the door of 
the closet referred to at daybreak, with notes 
from Members of Parliament in their hands, 
have any interest beyond a passionate, sleepless 
desire to hear a great orator. Oh, dear no! 
Nor is it to be for an instant thought that when, 
in the afternoon, one of these meekly or even 


the 


Speaker’s Gallery. 


my.” 
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eagerly resigns his place to a well-dressed comer 
that it is any thing more than pure self-sacrifice. 
If I were to intimate that, when I lately went to 
hear Mr. Gladstone introduce the new Reform 
Bill, and a seedy boy, out at the 
yielded to me place No. 6, in which he had been 
sitting eleven hours, I sat there with $2 50 in 
gold less in my purse than before, the report 
might reach Her Majesty’s immaculat 
ment, and a most disinterested functionary might 


elbows, kindly 


» Covern- 
lose his place. Consequently, as you see, I was 
ushered in by powerful friends, and paid nothing 
—nothing whatever, I assure you! 

It was a very odd place for me to be in—that 
closet at the foot of the stairway leading to the 
Strangers’ Gallery. When I went in and re- 
lieved poor No. 6, I looked around at my com- 
pany. But few had as yet been relieved from 
their long watch, and never since the days of 
Falstaff did eyes behold a more melancholy troop 
than those who were presumably the auditors of 
Mr. Gladstone. Through the reeking air of 
the dark, subterranean place, which by severe 
crowding held fifty-eight persons, one could see 
the faces, the filthy raiment, the debauched ex- 
pression of those who would a few hours later 
be distributed among the dens, station-houses, 
and work-houses of London. 
functionary in uniform starts in at the door and 
cries, “*The Hon. Yelverton Hensleigh!” Each 
poor wretch looks hard at the back of his bit of 
paper, some asking their neighbors to spell out 
‘*The Hon. Yelverton Hens- 


‘Think as 


As vou gaze a 


what is on theirs. 
leigh !” 
that’s me,” pipes up a half-naked and very dirt) 
little boy. He is called forth. A few 
explode at the fiction; but the policemen look 
very solemn as the clegant aristocrat comes for- 
ward and takes the seat and order from his 
double. 

At last the ragamuffins with their grand aris- 
tocratic and literary names have all gone; in 
their places a well-dressed and select company 
has appeared ; but there, chatting or reading by 
the one gas-jet, we must remain one hour. At 


shouts again the official. 


novices 


last, however, the great Westminster clock tolls 
four; a long single file begins to coil slowly up- 
ward through a close, dark series of stairways ; 
but at last a curtain is drawn aside, and ere we 
know it we are seated on delightful cushions 
looking down on the assembling wisdom of En- 
gland. 

The room is small, though not so small as 
the deceptive Gothic style of it makes one at 
first believe. The carvings and ornamentation 
of it are exquisite. At the other end of the 
room, high up on the wall, is what the novice 
at once takes to be a delicate series of tapes- 
tries; but as he gazes some movement starts 
his eye upon a search, which ends in his con- 
clusion that they are ladies. Yes, behind a dia- 
mond lattice-work in the wall are the score of 
ladies to whom that veiled presence was con- 
ceded when these new Houses were built. I 
was not a generation ago that, in this land with 
a Queen, the interest of women in public affairs 
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was supposed to be provided for by a small hole | of many sea-currents from the soils of varioys 
at the top of the building, around which a dozen | 


ladies sat—a hole admitting one face at a time, 
through which peeresses peered by turns! This 
Ladies’ Gallery—holding twenty—was regarded 
as a formidable innovation, the Conservatives 
not failing to observe that it was only a way-sta- 
_ tion in their progress from the ceiling to the 
floor. And now that Mr. Mill has got there, 
who knows but that the Conservatives were right? 


It would be hard to surpass the impressiveness | 


of the scene when some unusual occasion has 
brought together all the magnates of the coun- 
try—when the foreign ministers and the peers 
are in the places provided for them—and the 
wandering eye detects among the group of vis- 
itors Tennyson or Owen or Froude—and when, 
as the bishop’s prayer closes, a great flood of 
tinted light descends through the ceiling of toned 
glass. ‘The little ghostly procession out of the 
twelfth century—the Speaker with his gown and 
wig, with his attendants, in tights and knee- 
buckles and queues, holding up his train or car- 
rying the mace before him—has entered. And 
now we are called away from the far past, from 
all memory of our ‘‘ dummy” and our dark clos- 
et, and we are even charmed away from the 
beautiful scene; for the nineteenth century 
speaks to us through the voice of Gladstone, 
who rises to propose and plead for a measure 
of Reform which, if passed, will go far to thaw 
and float away this littke House of Commons, 
and build one worthy to be the council cham- 
ber of a new England, in which no class or in- 
terest shall be unrepresented. 

All the great statesmen who have ever lived 
have belonged to one of two classes—the class 
of Representatives or that of Leaders. The 
Representative Man is the direct expression of 
his country at the time of his connection with 
it. He may be its practical expression—as Na- 
poleon of France or Wellington of England ; or 
he may be its voice—as Burke was that of En- 
gland and Webster that of America. It is es- 
sential only that he keep abreast with the peo- 
ple, and say or do what they wish to but can 
not say or do. The Leader is not abreast with 
but just ahead of his time and country. He 
says or does not what they wish but what 
they want, not what they are but what they 
mean. He interprets them, and often he inter- 
prets them best when he is seemingly in an- 
tagonism with them. Paul, Luther, Calvin, 
are historic names in the latter class; and in 
modern times we have them represented in Italy 
by Cavourand Mazzini; in England by Palmer- 
ston and Gladstone. In England the death of 


the great Representative of the English people | 


has made way for the accession of their great 
Leader, who now stands in the front of the Com- 
mons. But even as it is hard to classify En- 
gland it is hard to classify Gladstone. All 
other nations, from Japan to California, may be 
described as somewhere in the vast railway train 
of peoples; but England is aside, running on a 
groove of her own. Her island is the deposit 
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other lands; her Constitution is made of the 
| odds and ends of all others in Europe ; her pe 
ple is mixed of all European races; and her 
foremost orator is as complex as the physical, 
moral, or political elements of his country 

Gladstone is a Scotchman, with a purely En- 
| glish training. He was bred a Tory, and is ¢] 
| leader of the Liberal party. He is a plel 
aristocrat; a royalist who studied and learned 
to hate despotism in the court of Bomba; a High 
Churchman, who once wrote a Puseyistic book, 
whom Oxford fears; a reformer on whom the 
Argus of liberty finds it needful to keep its hun 
dred eyes wide open. He has given each party 
its finest watch-word, for the England he loves 
includes them all; yet no party would go to 
him to find an advocate. Finding each party 
| devoted much more to its own shell than to its 
own essence, he touches them all with his wand 
and they unclose, revealing valuable kernels un- 
suspected by themselves. His theory of oratory 
classes him among the Leaders. The orator 
must, as he once said, ‘‘return to the people as 
flood what he has received as vapor.” The Rep- 
resentative would return the vapor he had re- 
ceived more or less rarefied. It is never of a 
high kind of man that one can say, ‘‘ He is al 
ways up to the people,” or, ‘* He goes as fast as 
the people will let him.” The Leader will fuse 
and remould public opinion. He will speak to 
marble, never doubting that it will flush with 
life under his words, and follow his voice as some- 
thing for which it has been waiting, bound by 
an evil spell. But the task of the Leader lies 
in his presentative if not in his representative 
power; that is, he is not necessarily an origina- 
tor. To the masses all not dictated by them- 
selves may seem innovation or originality, as 
they like or dislike it. The Leader, however, 
has leaders; and he is oftener than otherwise a 
mediator between the highest thought of his 
time and the people. Mr. Gladstone, as we sit 
here, charms away the weariness of hours with 
an eloquence that, though it is figured and 
changed with the forms of his own mind as that 
light is by the stained windows, is clearly trace- 
able to many a solitary thinker—not the least to 
that thin, quietly-nervous representative of West- 
minster, who is so fascinated by the unsuspected 
scrolls into which he finds his own ideas may be 
woven. 

When Mr. Gladstone rises there is a flutter 
of expectation and anxiety throughout the room ; 
what he will say is utterly unpredictable. When 
John Bright, the finest orator in Europe of the 

Representative class, rises, his speech is so writ- 
| ten out on his broad, handsome face that Lava- 
ter, were he reporter for the Times, would write 
it all out before he got through. But Glad- 
stone’s face is, during the first ten minutes, the 
sheath of the man; and his idea only comes out 
gleam by gleam, until, a true Damascus blade, 
jit flashes and darts in graceful curves—such a 
| splendid fencer is he !—and at length 1s wielded 
| with that skill which generally wins the day. 


lan 
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Nature has, in the clear steel-ray of his eye, the 
fortress-like brow that protects it, the firm nose 
that is its buttress above, though it becomes re- 
fined and Greekish as it descends to the flexible 
given him a fit casket in which to keep his 


lips, 
His gestures are more frequent than 


brilliants. 


with the earlier great speakers of Parliament, | 


but are quite his own. He has, in particular, a 
way of raising his hand up to the side of his 
tem} les, and holding it there vertically a mo- 
ment before it descends to emphasize his point, 
which isremarkably impressive. It is, however, 


in the modulations of his voice, in the tones | 


which come each embodied in a word which ex- 
presses it as truly as pallor or blush expresses an 
emotion, that the great culture of Gladstone is 
revealed. One seems to be listening to the ut- 
terances of some invisible procession of great 
spirits—stretching from Homer, Demosthenes, 
Simonides, to Erasmus and Bacon. 


style is physiognomical. 
in their form something beyond the mere mean- 
ing of the words. 

It was wonderful, indeed, to sec a man of 
this nicety of culture floundering in the great 
Reform Debate among the old phrases and he- 


reditary expedients of England; and it was not | 


a small tribute to him, that while he touched 
them they assumed a certain dignity. Fancy 
the flower of Oxonian culture talking about 
scot and lot owners and potwallopers! Yet, 
really, when Gladstone spoke of potwallopers 


one seemed to find a new dignity in the solitary 
individual—a widower, mayhap, or hermit, or 
scholar—whose boiling pot assured him an in- 
terest in his country, and entitled him to the | 


franchise. And so did he build statistics up 
into pretty architectural forms. Nevertheless 
in the pauses of his speech one could but feel a 
longing to hear that voice filled with the inspira- 
tion of universal questions, and not devoting it- 
self to the tremendous issue of whether the En- 
glish voter should be a renter to the sum of 
seven or of ten pounds. Pounds—pounds— 
pounds—pounds. The words were reiterated 


until one would think we had all gathered to 


perform a solemn rite to a great gold sovereign. 


I reflected on the wit of that photographer, who, | 
having lately to make a likeness of the Chan- | 


cellor of the Exchequer, set up a pound sterling 
in order to rivet his eye. It is one advantage 
that we of America have reaped from the slav- 
ery agitation in America that our people have 


been educated into an interest in and knowledge | 


of great human questions, and that our Con- 
gressmen, in however rude, unoxonian speeches, 
deal with such. Though the Church questions, 
and the Irish wrongs, have given of late a deep- 
er tone to the English Parliamentary debates, 
yet even now, in four days out of the five of its 
weekly sittings, one will find an immense amount 


of learning, research, and thought devoted to the | 


Armstrong gun, to the Pigville Railway Com- 
pany, and other questions of similar grandeur. 
The subject of Reform was one, however, 


As his | to the Tories, whose objection, it must be re- 


words are, so to speak, complexioned, so his | 
His sentences carry | 


| 

| 

| . . . 

“We do not,” said Mr. Gladstone, ** entirely abandon 


| 
| 
| 
beg them to consider what an immense value there 
| 


which, once unsealed, could not be kept down 
in the small casket of statistics. And all who 
listened to Gladstone when he introduced the 
bill knew that he must rise with the momentous 
importance of the theme. He disappointed all 
who went to hear him as an orator in this; for 
his main object being to conciliate the 'Tories— 
knowing that the reformers were sure to take 
whatever extension they could get—he devoted 
himself at the close of his statement to proving 
that it was a comparatively unimportant change. 
We had a fine chance to witness the orator’s dex- 
terity in talking to one extreme what the other 
must not hear, and in gilding a revolutionary 
pill; but there was scarcely a touch of heroism 


in the speech. ‘The conclusion was the nearest 


| approach to a brave treatment, and occupied 


five minutes of the speech, which was of two 
and a half hours’ duration. It was an appeal 
membered, to the extension of the franchise is 
that the admission of the working-classes is, on 


| account of their numbers, the virtual disfran- 


chisement of the higher and more educated 
classes : 


the expectation that even those who have protested al 
most in principle against the extension of the franchise 
| downward, will be disposed to accept a measure which 
they do not wholly approve if they think it offers the 
promise of the settlement for a considerable period of a 
grave, important, complex, and difficult subject. I would 
is in 
the extension of the franchise for its own sake. Liberty is 
| a thing which is good not only in its fruits, but in itself. 
This is what we constantly say in regard to English legis- 
lation, when we are told that affairs are managed more 
| economically, more cleverly, and effectually in foreign 
countries. Yes, we answer, but here they are managed 
freely ; and in freedom, in the free discharge of political 
duties, there is an immense power both of discipline and 
of education for the people. We can not consent to look 
upon this large addition, considerable although it may be, 
to the political power of the working-clas f tl 
try as if it were an addition fraught with nothing but 
danger. We can not look upon it as the Trojan horse ap- 
proaching the walls of the sacred city, and filled with 
earmed men bent on ruin, plunder, and confiscation. We 
can not join in comparing it with that monstrum infelix 
—we can not say: 


s coun- 


Scandit fatalis machina muros, 


Feta armis; mediaque minans illabitur urbi.’ 


I believe that those persons whom we ask you to enfran- 
chise ought rather to be welcomed as you would wele 
recruits to your army. 


me 
We ask you to give within what 
| you consider to be the just limits of prudence and cir 
| spection, but, having determined those limits, to 

with an ungrudging hand. Consider what you can safely 
| and justly afford to do in admitting new subjects and citi- 
zens within the pale of the Parliamentary Constitution ; 
and, having so considered it, don't do it as if you were 
compounding with danger and misfortune. Do it as if 
you were conferring a boon that will be felt and recipro- 
cated in grateful attachment. Give to these persons new 
interests in the Constitution—new interests which, by the 
beneficent working of the la¥s of Nature and Providence, 
shall beget in them new attachment to the Constitution ; 
| for the attachment of the people to the throne and to the 
laws under which they live is, after all, more than your 
gold and your silver, more than your fleets and your ar- 
mies, at once the strength, the glory, and the safety of 
| the land.” 


um- 
give 


Nothing could exceed the grace and dignity 
with which this peroration was delivered; and 
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every word and thought in it will bear a micro- 
scopic criticism. Yet it was in listening to this 
that I felt Gladstone’s limitations as an orator. 
There was a certain lack of moral depth in the 
speaker. Pectus est quod dise rtum Sacit. No- 
thing can go farther than it has come. The 
plaudits which responded to these words were 
loud but not deep. 


he is broad but not profound. I have never in 
this or any speech been thrilled by him except 
on the intellectual side. All the parties and 
the people of England find a reception in his 


heart—for he is one of the few politicians who | 


have hearts—but it is the reception of a draw- 
ing-room; they have no homes there. He is 
therefore a leader for an intermediate phase be- 
tween two Englands, and the forerunner of some 
man with convictions rather than opinions. 

If I mistake not, the working-men of England 
will never obtain their franchises under the lead- 
ership of Gladstone. Carlyle reminds us that 
when any great change is to be wrought God 
raises up men to whom that change is made to 
appear as the one thing needful. Nobody would 
ever suspect Mr. Gladstone of thinking the en- 


franchisement of the English working-men the | 


THE LIVE 


AM a live American, al 


I 


Life’s morning on my breast; 
In action, action is my Heaven, 
But Tophet is in rest. 
I grapple savage Nature’s mane, 
And make her to me bow, 
While the iron Trump of Action storms 
In thunder o'er my brow— 


Push along, push along, keep moving! 


I crave no other nation’s land; 
It must not crave for mine: 
If it 
And yonder yawns the brine. 


invades, here is my sword, 


So, let alone, the sooner all 
The elements must bow, 

While the iron Trump of Action storms 
In thunder o’er my brow— 

Push along, push along, keep moving! 


But not for merely matter’s wealth 
I’m conquering the zone ; 

No! ‘tis that Science, Letters, Art, 
Shall share my mighty throne: 

And yet unto their coronals 
Must all the nations bow, 

While the iron Trump of Action storms 
In thunder o’er my brow— 

Push along, push along, keep moving! 


Intellectually Mr. Glad- | 
stone is profound though not broad; morally | 
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ne thing needful ; there was far more of tha: 
| kind of feeling about Mr. Horsman when ho 
| bitterly denounced Earl Russell and his min 
l ters as having at last laid the Government »; 
| the feet of John Bright. It will be imposs;p] 
for the men of strong convictions on the ra 


Aal( 


| side to bring in their one-thing-needful power 
upon a timid half-measure like that now 
posed ; and so it is probable that, between th 
indifference and the bitter hostility of the To- 
| ries and the Palmerston mourners, the me isure 
may fail. If it does, let it not be supposed t 
English liberty has received any blow. When 
the diffusion of intelligence among the Englis} 
lower classes shall have gone on some years 
yet; when the beer-houses are no longer ten- 
fold more numerous than the schools: 
some of the hard and cruel religious dogmas 


when 
whose fetters on the minds and hearts of the 
lower orders are now hugged, shall be broken: 
they will be worthy of a higher privilege t| 
to write by another’s hand their ignorance uj 
a ballot and cast it to be another link in t 
chain of all. And when that day shall come 
the ballot will be found to be the recognition 
an elemental force more needed by Parliament 
than Parliament by it. 





AMERICAN. 


The lightning is the pen of God 
On yonder sky for me: 

It writes, so all the world may read, 

‘¢Forevermore Be Free!” 

Niagara answers the command, 
“To Mortal Never Bow!” 

While the iron Trump of Action storms 
In thunder o’er my brow— 


Push along, push along, keep moving! 


Oh, how divine, how vast my Creed! 
Earth, Heaven, own its span: 

*Tis rainbow-arched belief in God, 
And, also, faith in man. 

This is the Creed that’s bound to make 
The king-blasphemers bow, 

While the iron Trump of Action storms 
In thunder o’er my brow— 

Push along, push along, keep moving! 


Oh, welcome to this New World’s life! 
Nor shall I slower sweep 

Till Nature’s mane is wreathed with flowers 
On every conquered steep. 

Then I, perhaps, will yearn to make 
Some other planet bow, 

While still the Trump of Action storms 
In thunder o’er my brow— 

Push along, push along, keep moving! 
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N the winter of 1859-60 I used to take the 
London Times every day from the hand of a 


I 


gentleman who, like myself, used to read the 
papers at the well-known cafe of Sparagnapani, 


Under the Linden, in Berlin. The hour which 
suited our mutual convenience in going there 
was from twelve to one, and in time our passing 
salutations led to sentences, sentences to con- 
versation, conversation to acquaintance, and ac- 
quaintance, I can not forbear to think, to friend- 
ship. 

This man was Henry Barth, the distinguished 
African explorer. He had just published his 
great work, and was quietly living in Berlin, 
waiting till some opening should present itself 
which should call his talents into occupation, 
and be worthy of his experience. A young man 
myself, his junior by about thirteen years, but | 
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like him a pupil of Ritter, there were many 
things in common between us, and our daily con- 
versation soon became to me one of the most 
pleasant features of the winter. In person he 
was short, compactly and stoutly built; with a 
noble forehead, deep, dark eyes, regular feat- 
tres, and a bronzed complexion. He was in 
excellent condition ; yet full as was his face, and 
thick the solid coating of muscle which covered 
his cheek-bones, Barth had still so much mind, 
and so much sensibility, that what in many an- 
other man would have seemed like grossness, 
was entirely lost from sight in the thoroughly 
intellectual expression which played over his 
features. Most reserved in his conversation 
with Germans and with Englishmen, he was 
affable and confidential with an American ; and 
to me it is to this day an enigma when I hear 
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men use such expressions as this, that ‘‘ Barth 
seemed the very incarnation of reserve.” Our 
Minister at the Court of Berlin, who was ac- 
quainted with Barth, has the same impression 
of his character which I gained years ago, and 
can not believe that the man whom the world 
considered cold, unapproachable, suspicious, and 
reticent, was he whom he found open, free, and 
kindly. 

Yet doubtless much is to be said on both sides. 
His whole early training tended to make him 
reserved and a lover of solitude, yet not suspi- 
cious and jealous. He never had a boyhood in 
the strict sense of the word: his earliest world 
was one of thought, hope, expectation, and 
study. He grew up without play-fellows, and 
with but few companions save books. In this 
way his taciturnity found a natural and inevita- 
ble development. Advancing years made him 
more and more a student. His ample pecun- 
iary means allowed him, when he became a trav- 
eler, to journey with no companions but his serv- 
ants, and what might, under other circum- 
stances, have developed a rich, social nature, 
only proved the means of inducing an increase 
of reserve and taciturnity. Yet the suspicious- 
ness which he manifested in his later years, was, 
so far as I can learn, a product of after-growth, 
and a result of disappointments and of unexpect- 
ed ingratitude. 

The American public has seen Barth only 
from one point of view—the bold, cheerful, un- 


daunted African explorer ; and the man who en- | 
countered the obstacles which he did, and yet | 


vanquished them all, would not seem to be the 
one to be the victim of disappointment. Yet he 
appears not to have led a bright, happy life. 


Among the rumors which have passed through | 


the leading circles of Berlin society since his 
death is one which I never heard when he was 
alive—namely, that the direction of his energies 
to travel through wild and unknown districts 
was originally occasioned by disappointment in 
love, and as this is mentioned by scientific gen- 
tlemen of the highest eminence, it can not, I 
think, be devoid of truth. The lady to whom he 
was attached is said to be now residing in Ber- 
lin, happily and respectably married. 

But not to dwell on this romantic page of his 
career, which as only at best the record of ru- 
mors, there have been other agencies at work 
which have been effective in marring the quiet 
happiness of his life. After his return from his 
first great tour, of which I shall speak further 
on another page, Barth, laden with a travel- 
er’s richest spoils, not mere light and pleasant 
sketches, but with original results of great value, 
was appointed lecturer in the University of Ber- 
lin, and hoped to win a place not only in the 
affections of a large number of students, but also 
to realize his fond ideal of a successful teacher. 
In this he failed so signally as to embitter his 
spirits and crush his hopes. From his friend and 
my own, Professor Koner, of Berlin, I gather 
some particulars which, though stated with the 
caution and delicacy of friendship, make it evi- 
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dent that Barth, though possessing some of th, 
qualifications of a first-class lecturer, could not 
compete with others still more favored. }y, 
heaped up the masses of learning in such pro. 
digious quantities that students who had not 
made geography a special study could follow him 
neither with profit nor pleasure. Large wal] 
maps not being used in the lecture-rooms of th, 
University, he was still more disabled : and could 
even an American lecturer deal with descriptiy 

geography without some help from wall-maps or 
illustrations? Yet Barth’s want of success was 
necessarily sharply contrasted with the great and 
sustained enthusiasm which year after year at- 
tended the geographical lectures of Carl Ritter, 
Thirty years of labor in the Berlin University 
had brought him to the height of his reputation, 
and his lecture-room, the largest in the Univers. 
ity, was always thronged. One might suppose 
that geography being brought into the fore- 
ground by Ritter’s unparalleled skill, a young 
man, standing under his protection and enjoying 
his warm friendship and entire confidence, would 
have entered into a full share of success; but 
this was denied to Barth, and, dissatisfied with 
his attempts to enlist the interest of the young 


men in his lectures, he began to look around 
him for a new field of exploration where his dar- 
ing, his energy, and his hopefulness might have 
free play. But had he waited longer at Berlin, 
a happy, prosperous career might have been his 
in spite of early discouragements. 

In no other country in the world is it so diffi- 
cult for a young University teacher to gain a 
fair start as in Germany; in no other country 
can success lead to such large and varied honors 
as there. Will the reader allow me to illustrate 
this remark for a moment, by a slight incident 
which I noted while in Heidelburg last summer. 
At the University there the oldest son of Men- 
delssohn was lecturing on the History of the 
Greek Revolution. He was said to be a young 
man of great learning, fine appearance, and of 
fiery enthusiasm. Being very much interested 


in the character of his father, the eminent mu- 


sician, I availed myself of a spare hour to visit 
the University ahd hear one of his lectures. 


| Arriving there, I inquired which was the num- 


ber of the room where the young Doctor. would 
read, and was directed to number eight. Look- 
ing in, I saw no one, and went out into the cor- 
ridor, thinking that there must be a mistake. 
Encountering there a nervous, slightly-built, 
florid young man, who was hurrying along, I 
asked if that was Dr. Mendelssohn’s lecture- 
room, and was answered in the affirmative. 
Going in and waiting patiently for some five 
minutes, the door flew open as with a vigorous 
push, and the same young man entered, walked 
hastily up to the desk, flung a huge roll of 
manuscript down, and began to read a lecture 
with the greatest fire and rapidity. Two hear- 
ers came in after him, but as neither one took 
down notes in the universal manner of German 
students, I knew that they were casual listeners 
like myself. And thus he will go on year after 
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year till at length it may be the long practiced 
patience will have its reward, the lecture-room 
will begin to fill, the lecturer will be promoted 
to a professorship, and the honors which the 
world gives to a Neander, an Ewald, a Ritter, a 
Dove, an Encke, a Ranke, and a Rothe may be 
his. 

To secure this result Barth did not wait, but 
turned his back upon the lecture-room and chose 
the tent, the privetions, and the honor of an 
African explorer. 

Yet the great disappointments which embit- 
tered his career were not all past even then. 
Not to dwell on the tfials to which, like Living- 
stone and all great explorers, he was exposed 
while in the heart of Africa, there have been 
some within the last few years which would have 
pained a heart less sensitive than his. Coming 
home and publishing his great récord of adven- 
ture and of discovery, he was not at once in- 
vited to take any important post, and when I 
met him in the winter of 1859-60 the future of 
his life was all uncertain. It was not till 1862 
that two calls reached him which were sufficient- 
ly important to merit his serious consideration, 
one of them to the University of Jena, the other 
to become an Extraordinary Professor in that 
of Berlin. The latter was naturally more to his 
taste, since he enjoyed living in the Prussian 
capital, and he accepted it and entered anew 
upon those duties from which he once turned 
away for a more attractive field. 

Yet that long period of waiting which suc- 
ceeded the publication of his African travels 
was not adapted to make him contented. Speak- 
ing the English language as perfectly as he did, 
it might be supposed that the country which he 
so faithfully served would have been anxious to 
retain his services and turn them to account; 
but from England he received little or no dis- 
plays of gratitude beyond the orders and medals 
which awaited him on his return. There was 
indeed no lack of recognition in the most promi- 
nent journals of the heroism which he displayed 
in his African tour, yet of that more satisfactory 
recognition which has followed the services of 
prominent Arctic adventurers, and such men as 
Livingstone, there has been none displayed in 
England toward Bath. The English could not 
forget that he was a German; and the same 
petty jealousy which has been arrayed against 
the effort to reach the North Pole by way of the 
Spitzbergen seas, because it emanates from Pe- 
termann, a German geographer, always refused 
to Barth the honors justly due him, and even 
down to this moment no scientific or literary 

journal of Great Britain has done more than to 
casually mention the fact of his death. 

There was one cause more for the bitterness 
which has clouded Barth within the past few 
years: that was the bad spirit displayed toward 
him by the Anti-Slavery Society of England, 
and the persistent efforts made by its prominent 
members to show that he neglected the great 
object of the African mission. There is little 
doubt that Richardson, the head of the expedi- 
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tion until his premature death, was a man not 
scientifically qualified for his task, and not pos- 
sessing that breadth and comprehensiveness of 
mind which were indispensable in one assum- 
ing the responsibility which he took upon him- 
self; yet he was a philanthropist, and the hope 
of making treaties and opening business rela- 
tions was stimulated most largely in his bosom 
by the expectation that the greatest and noblest 
result of the mission would be the good effect 
which it would have upon the African slave- 
trade. But while it would be doing a grievous 
injustice to the memory of Barth to insinuate 
that he was indifferent to this infamous traffic, 
yet it must be confessed that he was not so de- 
voted to this one side of the mission as to forget 
the scientific objects in view, holding that it 
would be glory enough to open Africa to the 
enterprise and energy of the English nation, so 
that good men, clergymen and philanthropists, 
might enter in and turn the benefits of the orig- 
inal discoveries and commercial treaties to re- 
ligious and beneficent uses. And when respect- 
able men opened the fountains of their abuse 
after his return, and accused him of neglecting 
the philanthropic objects of the mission, Barth 
was most deeply wounded, and took no pains 
to conceal how sorely it touched him. When 
he came home to Germany, the aged and vener- 
able Carl Ritter went all the way from Berlin 
to Hamburg to greet him, and to escort him to 
the Prussian capital. The Royal Geographical 
Society received their returning member with 
great respect, and rose as one man when he en- 
tered the hall, while Ritter, the President, tak- 
ing him by the hand, escorted him to the chair, 
and introduced him to the enthusiastic assem- 
bly. But Barth had a burden at his heart which 
he could not shake off. The attacks which had 
been made by the English Anti-Slavery organ, 
seconded as they had been by those of some of 
the minor ecclesiastical journals, that his mis- 
sion had not been devoted to religious and phil- 
anthropic objects, pained him so deeply that the 
presentation of the Order of the Bath could not 
compensate for the wound. Tears filled his 
eyes as soon as he commenced speaking, and 
instead of relating what he had done, what he 
had seen, and how thrilled he was to be received 
like a returning prince and conqueror, he told 
the Society of the burden which oppressed him, 
and took away the joy of the hour. 

Barth undoubtedly overrated the importance 
of these attacks. He ascribed them to men of 
more influence than was just; he supposed that 
they would injure his good name in England to 
an extent which was altogether impossible for 

ithem to do. Nor did he ever get over the 
wound. England became a different country, 
and the English a different people; and the bit- 
terness thus engendered remained with him down 
to the day of his death. 

It would not be right to omit briefly adverting 
to the fact that, in spite of his great learning, 
his ambition, and his achievements, he felt deep- 
ly pained at his exclusion from the Berlin 
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Academy of Sciences. 
of men of the greatest eminence, but there are 


few in it who have done more, or who are known | 


better, than was Henry Barth. Yet such are 


the jealousies of that body, such the petty little- | 


nesses which can creep in even under the shel- 


ter of so august a name as Science, that the great | 
philologist and discoverer was never admitted a | 
Carlyle mocks in his bitterest vein | 


member. 
at the old drunken fool Gundling, one of the 
first presidents, if not the very first, of this Ber- | 
lin Academy ; but the folly of excluding such a| 
man as Barth from its lists would seem to in- | 
dicate that its age of stupid self-complacent folly 
is not wholly. gone by. I know that the mem- 
bers have a reason of ostensible validity which | 
they assign for his exclusion: they assert that | 
there have been few vacancies in the classes to 
which his peculiar departments of knowledge 
would have entitled him to be admitted. Yet} 
Barth saw no good cause for this exclusion, and | 
felt deeply pained at the neglect. 

There is no doubt that all these things left | 
their mark on the character of this sensitive ex- | 
plorer; and that most of those who came in con- | 
tact with him in his later years did not know 
that his growing reserve, and apparent suspicion 
of men and motives, had so painful an origin 
and history. That in some things he was most 
unjustly judged can be strongly asserted by those 
who, like Dove the meteorologist, Ehrenberg 
the microscopist, Petermann and Koner the 
geographers, stood nearest to him and knew} 
him best. One of the last protracted conversa- | 
tions which he had in his life was with Mr. | 
Wright, our Minister at Berlin. The impres-| 
sion which was made by the interview on the 
mind of Mr. Wright was that he was a frank, 
open, communicative man. 

The last time when he appeared in general 
society was at a gathering of Americans at the 
mansion of our Minister. He was engaged in| 
conversation throughout the whole evening; 
and none who saw him then and there, just a| 
week before he died, can fail to recall the 
friendliness of his demeanor, the cordiality of | 
his expression, and the pleasure which he took 
in the society of the Americans present. Then | 
it was that Barth appeared as he truly was, reti- 
cent and introspective, indeed; but not cold, 
suspicious, and devoured with that consuming 
sense of self-importance which is the too fre- 
quent attribute of eminent Germans. A man 
never marfied, and living either in his library 
or in the tent, he was, indeed, of few words and | 
of little fondness for general society; but that 
he was naturally sour, harsh, and suspicious, | 
can be confidently denied by all who knew him. 

I said above that he was accused by some of 
the English ecclesiastical journals of neglecting 
the spiritual welfare of the Africans, and the 
inference might be made that Barth was an 
indifferent Christian: that in him piety was 
entirely overshadowed by his love of science. 
But this was by no means the case. It is true 
that he, like many of his countrymen, talked 


| 


This is indeed a body | 


| faith. 


| pose that their lives would be spared. 


| pressive, solemn moment. 


little of an experimental knowledge of Cl: 

tianity, and that, in the regular attendance ,, 
church, and the explicit advocacy of ecclesias. 
tical organizations, he bore little resemblance 

Ritter and Steffens; yet his adherence to the re. 
ligion into which he was baptized was by yp 

means dead and meaningless. An anecdot: 

which is told of him as he was entering th 

kingdom of Ar, south of the Sahara, illustrates 
pointedly the strength and tenacity of his re. 
ligious convictions, and manifests the nobles; 
martyr spirit. Nothing in history is fine 

The two great German travelers of the first 

this century, Burckhardt and Seetzen, whey 
they were passing through unexplored Moham 
medan lands, adopted not only Oriental habits 
and dress and names, but feigned themselves 
Moslems. The experience of these two me 

was most amusing, the shifts to which, like th 
English Burton of our own time, they were put 
were such as to call out their whole courage. 
presence of mind, and wit; but there is some- 
thing in Barth’s disdainful refusal to pretend to 
wear another faith than his own which awakens 
our highest respect. He did, indeed, adopt a 
name which would be intelligible to the African 
Mohammedans, and termed himself Abd e/ Ae. 


| rim, ** The Son of the Most Merciful ;” but fur- 


ther than this he would not go. Arriving at 
the southern confines of the Sahara, and enter- 
ing the kingdom of Ar, the little company, con- 


| sisting of Richardson, Barth, and Overweg, with 


their attendants, were surrounded by the per- 
fidious nations, heathen in habits, cruelty, and 
savageness, but Mohammedan by religious pro- 
fession. They demanded that the Europeans 
should adopt their own faith. They were nu- 
merous and well-armed, and 
bearing; but their threats, warnings, reason- 
ings were all in vain. The Englishman and 
the two Germans were alike unwilling to pur- 
chase life at the price of surrendering their 


resolute over- 


It was, of course, a solemn time with 
the three men, for they had little reason to sup- 
Barth 
wrote in a letter shortly after: ‘‘ With the ex- 
alting consciousness of acting worthily of our 
religion and our country, we awaited the fate 
that was impending over us. It was an im- 
We had one more 
discussion regarding the theological points at 
which we were most at issue, but it was all in 
vain; and when the fanatic old leader of the 
party which had surrounded us had decided that 
as Christians we deserved to die, I stripped off a 
part of my clothing and told him to give me the 
first blow if he dared to risk the consequences.” 

The heroism of the act saved the lives of the 
whole company. But who can read such an 
incident as this and not respect the firm, manly 
piety, the unshaken Christian faith, which pre- 
ferred death to the nominal acceptance of a half 
heathen creed? This alone were enough to 
place the name of Barth on the list of noble 
heroes. Many a man will do what he did out 


| of a desire to save the lives of near friends. 
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Some might do it out of a craving for posthu- | 


mous glory. But I think that the number is 
not great who would have been willing to die 
rather than to counterfeit for a short time a 
false religious faith. But deceit, intrigue, false 
dealing, formed no part of the character of Barth. 
He could be curt and rough enough on occasion ; 
but he could not find it in his heart to act a 
fraud. 

It is impossible to pass over the deeds of 
Zarth in writing a sketch of the man and his 
career. Nor does the fact that the three bulky 
volumes of his work have passed into all the 
leading libraries of the United States, and have 
found their thousands and perhaps their ten 
thousands of readers, make such a work one of 
supe rerogation. It is now many years 
those volumes were published, and the record 
of his adventurous travels may have faded a 
little with the lapse of time. But of course 
little can be done here but to give the briefest 
outline of his course, and to indicate in few 
words the value of his discoveries. In doing 
this I must not fail to acknowledge my great 
obligations to my friend, Professor Koner, the 
intimate companion of Barth, and the associate 
editor with him of the Zeitschrift der Allgemeinen 
Erd/-unde. 

The working life of Barth divides itself into 
three great sections, entirely distinct from each 
other, and yet connected by a bond which it is 
not difficult to trace. He lived long enough 
to complete two fondly-cherished hopes; and 
though the last work to which he laid his hand 
is left unfinished, yet it is so far advanced as to 
be of real service to the world. The goal of 
his youthful ambition’ was to make an exhaust- 
scientific tour around the Mediterranean 
Sea—the mother, as he thought, of all civiliza- 
tion. The hope of doing this was conceived by 
him during a journey to Italy while he was a 
student at the University of Berlin, and when 
he was twenty-one years of age. This was des- 
tined to be but partly accomplished when the pro- 
posed English expedition called him away, and 
he entered with the greatest alacrity and zeal 
upon the project of exploring Northern and 
Northern Central Africa. This work was tri- 
umphantly carried through; it was one of the 
few expeditions which have entirely satisfied the 
hopes of those who have attempted them. 

Returning to Berlin he began to take up the 
dropped stitches of the past, and to go on year 
by year with his exploration of the Mediter- 
ranean Basin—a task which he only completed 
in 1864, about a year before his death. Be- 
sides this, he was in his later years devoting 
himself to the preparation of a Comparative 
Grammar of eight of the African languages, the 
result of his five years’ experience in the heart 
of that continent. Of that work two volumes 
have been already issued by the well-known geo- 
graphical publishing house of Justus Perthes at 
Gotha; and a third volume was passing through 
the press at the time of his death. Though to 
a certain extent incomplete, yet it is so far a 
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perfected work as to be of great service to those 
who may have occasion to open the country 
explored by Barth and bring out its commercial 
relations with Europe; and we have great rea- 
son to be thankful that, instead of leaving it in a 
heterogeneous state, unintelligible to any one 
but himself, and utterly useless, therefore, in the 
event of his death, he worked it out clearly as 
far as he went, and left a large portion of it in 
a perfected state. Although I do not know just 
how complete he regarded it at the time of his 
death, yet I am sure that it was not left in the 
unfinished condition in which Buckle left the 
History of English Civilization, and Robinson 
his last work on the Holy Land, and that the 
| disappointed hopes with which they had to close 
their works and leave us, could not have been 
| shared by Barth. Regarding the value of the 
last work of his life philologists, and those who 
may need to use it for practical purposes, are 
best competent to decide. But the eminent 
philological talents of Barth, and the unexam- 
pled opportunities which he had of acquiring 
the dialects of Northern Africa, make it certain 
that it will in coming years be regarded as of 
the utmost value. 
| And here I can not refrain from alluding to 
his singular facility in learning languages. In 
addition to the African tongues, he had so inti- 
mate a knowledge of Greek and Latin that he 
might easily have taken the post of a professor 
in that department alone. Under Curtius, 
Béckh, and Grimm he devoted the utmost at- 
tention to philology while a student in the Uni- 
versity ; and the reports which he took down, 
German-student fashion, of the lectures which 
he heard, are the most thoroughly worked out 
of any that I have ever seen. The students al- 
ways leave a broad margin at the side of the 
sheet for the reception of later notes and the re- 
{ sults of private studies; but it is no unfrequent 
thing to find that margin an unbroken blank. 
Aside from the exquisite neatness of Barth's re- 
ports (all now existing and in the possession of 
his friends) the margin exhibits such conscien- 
tious and extended later study, as to make it 
plain that his was a most industrious University 
career. Only two great departments of study 
engrossed him—philology and geography. He 
paid some attention to the modern languages, 
particularly English; and subsequently attained 
remarkable proficiency in our tongue. Indeed 
it may be remarked here as appropriately as 
any where, that he wrote his Travels not only in 
German but in English; and no one who has 
read his volumes in our own tongue would sup- 
pose that they were written by one who labored 
under the great disadvantage of writing in a 
language to which he was not born. It is true 
he has not a lively, chatty, imaginative pen; 
but he equally lacked this when he was writing 
German, and his style is no more dry in the 
English edition than when he was writing in his 
mother tongue. Later he acquired the Arabic, 
not only as it is spoken in Syria but in Africa; 
and the mastery which he gained over it was 
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such as to make his decisions regarding the or- 
thography of Eastern names of much value. In- 
deed the philological talents of Barth were so re- 
markable that, had he never been a traveler and 
a geographer, he would have risen toa very dis- 
tinguished place among the students of lan- 
guage. No one could hear him speak English 
and not be convinced that the perfect manner 
in which he expressed himself must be the in- 
dex of an ease and capability in overcoming the 
great obstacles which a foreign language pre- 
sents, such as hardly a contemporary professor 
in the University of Berlin had in so high a 
measure as himself. Ritter, whose library was 
more than half of English works, and whose 
connection with English geographers and trav- 
elers was most intimate, spoke English very im- 
perfectly ; and even William Grimm, one of the 
first philologists of his day, and the conjoint 
author, with his brother, of the most elaborate 
dictionary ever prepared of any language, was 
entirely unable to speak an English sentence. 
Professor Neumann, the author of the German 
History of the United States, speaks with a 
marked accent and with a certain labored use 
of words; Dr. Pertz, the Curator of the Royal 
Library, author of the celebrated Life of Stein, 
and husband successively of an American and 
an English lady, does not speak our language 
with the fluency with which Barth found his 
way through those numerous idioms which dis- 
tinguish our speech. This great proficiency can 


not be accounted for on the ground of inter- 


course with the English while in Africa. Rich- 
ardson, the head of the expedition, and the only 
Englishman, was early removed by death, and 
Barth’s only companions subsequently to this 
were Overweg and Vogel. It cun only be ex- 
plained‘on the ground of his distinguished nat- 
ural aptitude, which, if it had been confined to 
the sphere of philology, might not have made 
his name known as widely among general read- 
ers as his travels have done, but would have 
given him a place among the learned, not sec- 
ond to that of a Max Miilier, a Tischendorf, or 
a Grimm. 

Let me now call the reader’s attention to the 
plan of travel which first fired the imagination 
of Barth, while he was a student at the Univers- 
ity, and which was to be carried out, step by 
step, the accomplishment of it taking place but 
a year before his death. 

Very early in his career he became interested, 
through his delight and proficiency in classical 


studies, in the nations which flourished on the | 


northern side of the Mediterranean Basin; and 
while making a visit to Italy, he conceived the 
idea of examining in detail the entire coast land 
of that sea, the mother of all modern civiliza- 
tion. He had sat long enough at the feet of the 
great and noble Ritter to grasp his full and 
weighty teachings respecting the connection of 
the earth, its physical conditions, its contour, 
elevation, distribution of land, wi.ter, mount- 
ains, plains, and rivers, with the history and 
progress of the human race. From Ritter he | 


unquestionably caught the conception of the im. 
mense historical value of the Mediterranea), 
Basin, and the hope and purpose which dawned 
upon him on his first Italian tour may be trace 
back to Ritter’s crowded lecture-room in th 
University of Berlin. 

In some respects Barth was imperfectly pre. 
pared to enter upon travels so important and s 
little akin to a pleasure tour as were his. Hi, 
close study of philology had precluded his pay- 
ing attention to other sciences than Compara- 
tive Geography, and in the preface to his great 
work he has the courage and the honesty to de. 
clare, ‘‘I am no naturalist and no astronomer :” 
and in his later years he took the greatest pains 
to fill up, so far as he could, the deficiencies of 
his earlier years. Botany and zoology always 
lay outside of the circle of his studies, while in 
geology he became a tolerable proficient. It 
may be wondered at in these days that a great 
traveler and savant could be ignorant of these 
sciences ; but not to speak of the fact that the 
greatest American geographer of this age, Di 
Robinson, was no more of a geologist, botanist, 
and zoologist than was Barth, it must be re- 
membered that what the latter lacked in those 
sciences he made up in others. He was an eth- 
nographer and a philologist : in these two char- 
acters he was eminent; and had he been more 
at home in the sciences named above than he 
was, it is confidently to be believed that h 
would never have accomplished the results in 
ethnography and philology which, after all, were 
his highest achievements. 

I have already alluded to the kindling of his 
desire to explore the Basin of the Mediterranean, 
on the occasion of his first visit to Italy. To 
prepare himself for a work of the magnitud 
which he planned required no little time and 
pains. He could not be content with the study 
of the languages and literatures of the two coun- 
tries which had hitherto engrossed his attention, 
Greece and Italy. The Mediterranean had been 
the mother of many forms of civilization; from 
its shores colonies had radiated, star-like, in all 
directions, penetrating Africa and Asia as well 
as Europe, and making a broad belt of culture 
around the blue waters of that beautiful sea. 
To understand all the languages related to a 
colonization so extensive and varied, to come 
into sympathy with all the types of national 
character involved, to understand the laws of 
progress and decline, was a work of time: and 
Barth supplemented the eight busy months which 
he spent in Italy by three years just as busy in 
the University of Berlin, preparing himself for 
the great work of exploration which beckoned 
him on. He took his Doctor’s degree in 1844, 
making the subject of his Thesis the Commerce 
of Corinth ; treating the subject with exhaustive 
learning, and producing a paper which a compe- 
tent judge has declared worthy to be mentioned 
in connection with Heeren’s great work on the 
politics, commerce, and business of the ancient 
world. 

He commenced his journey in January, 1845, 
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making London his first goal, where he spent | 
two months in studying the monuments of an- 
cient art stored in the British Museum, and in 
acquiring the elements of Arabic. In England 
he had the good sense to provide himself with 
letters of introduction to most of the English 
consuls resident on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and at a later period he often haa oc- 
casion to reap the benefit of his great precau- 
tion. He then passed rapidly southward, visit- 
ing Paris, the Rhone valley with its traces of 
2oman civilization, crossed the Pyrenees, spent 
a month in Madrid, examined the ruined frag- | 
ments of Arabic culture in Southern Spain, and 
reached Gibraltar, where his true path of dis- 
covery began. He touched the African coast 
at Tangiers, and was able to discern the traces | 
of the now fallen Moorish cities of Asila and | 
El Arish, together with those of the Carthagin- 
ian colony of Lix. The suspiciousness of the | 
natives prevented all attempts to penetrate into 
the interior, however; and after trying all means 
to examine the Roman and Punie remains along 
the coast eastward, he was compelled to retrace | 
his steps to Tangiers, recross the strait, to sail | 
from Alicante in Spain to Algiers, and to make 
afresh start. Yet he had seen enough of Mo- |} 
rocco to become familiar with jts physical feat- | 
ures, the character of its population, and the 
general type of the archxological remains. 
Algeria was a little more accessible than Mo- 
rocco, and Barth, with his natural energy and 
fearlessness, made the best use of every oppor- | 
tunity. ‘To have penetrated far inland would 
have been to throw his life away, for although 


the French had had nominal possession of the | 


country for fifteen years, yet it was only the 
coast which was quiet and secure. Barth could 
not leave the immediate neighborhood of the 
sea, but went eastward as far as the Tunisian 
frontier and westward as far as Oran, examin- 
ing among other remains the extensive ruins 
of Tipasa, the burial-place of the Mauritanian | 
kings. 
as was safe, or indeed further, if the truth be | 
told, visiting Philippeville, Constantine, and 
Gelma, and reaching the sea again at Bona, 
where he took a steamer for Tunis. 

In this state he had less difficulties to con- 
tend with, and made a thorough exploration of 
the country. He first visited the remains of 
Carthage and Utica, which had been brought to 
the light of the civilized world only twelve years 
before by the Danish consul Falbe. He then 
explored almost every spot of antiquarian in- 
terest in the country, bringing to light a mass 
of information regarding ancient sites, which, if 


He made excursions just as fur inland | 


he heard a negro drop the 


words, “‘If it please 
God, you shall some day visit Kano.” 


They 
made a deep impression on him at the time; 


and although crowded out of his mind by sub- 
sequent events, they were not forgotten. They 


| followed him, and rung in his ear till, in the 


course of years, he began to make his prepara- 
tions to reach that far-distant African town, and 


| fulfill the great mission of his hfe. 


Barth wished to go westward, to pass the 


| Tunis frontier, and to visit the fruitful and well- 
| watered Belad el Jerid, but the inhospitable 


character of the natives compelled him to aban- 


| don this project, and to pursue his course east- 


ward. Following the coast of the Minor Syrtis, 
and making such stay upon the route as enabled 
him to examine all places of antiquarian inter- 
est, he at length reached Tripoli, and tarried 
there fora week. Here he prepared himself for 
a hazardous tour, yet he did not estimate suffi- 


| ciently, as the sequel proved, the perils lying in 


the way. The route east of Tripoli was by no 
means of that savage, repulsive character which 
it is represented by the ancient writers. A shad- 
ow has rested upon the Magna and Minor Syr- 


| tis since the days of the Roman power, and it 


might well appall as brave a heart as that of 
Barth to face their dangers and their difficulties. 
Yet its natural character he did not find 
markedly in contrast with the other districts 
which he had traversed, and he has strong words 
to bestow on the ‘lying poets” who have given 
the place its evil name. His journey over the 
Syrtis, and then through Cyrenaica, was one of 
the greatest archzological interest to him. Not 
to speak of Msarata, Kinyps, Ben-Ghazi, the 


80 


| ruins of Tancheira, Ptolemais, Barca, and Cy- 


rene were places which had an indescribable at- 


| traction to him, and to them he devoted loving 


and patient attention. 

His arrival at the extreme eastern portion 
of the Marmorica, and at the slope of the high 
plateau which to the ancient world was the nat- 
ural barrier between Libya and Asia, was char- 
acterized by an incident Which changed all his 


| plans, and cost him a large portion of the hard- 


| spent. 


won earnings of eleven such months as he had 
It was on the 7th of June, 1846, that, 


| as he was lying exhausted in his tent, he was 


} 


| was wounded ini the thigh. 


not of so thrilling moment as the discovery of | 


Carthage and Utica, were by no means insignifi- 
cant. No dangers of great magnitude had to 
be encountered; and the Tunisian explorations 
which he made are among the most complete 
of his whole journey. He then crossed to Malta, 
and spent three weeks on the island, returning 
then to Tunis once more, and continuing his 
successful explorations there. It was there that 


surrounded by 
of that region, 


a horde of the ruffianly Bedouins 
and in the scuffle that ensued he 
Victorious in the 
first attack, and able to continue his march, he 
evaded for some time the balls which were shot 
at him from the covert; but in a second attack 
he was rendered senseless by the blows of two 
stones which struck him on the head. While 
he lay in this condition the wretches who had 
assailed him rifled him of all his valuables and 
left him in the wilderness, destitute of water 
and of food. So complete was their spoliation 
of his effects that they took away even his books, 
papers, and drawings; and almost the only ar- 
ticle which was left was the clothing which he 
wore and his Herodotus, the faithful companion 
of all his subsequent travels. I have seen this 
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volume. It is not much soiled for a book which 
has passed around the Mediterranean, and spent 
five years of camp service in the heart of Africa. 
On the blank leaf he has written with his own 
hand in German: ‘This copy of Herodotus 
has accompanied me in all my earlier as well 
as in my later travels, having been left when 
[I was robbed in Northern Africa, and having 
made with me my entire second tour. On this 
account, soiled as it is, it has its value to me.” 
I quote the inscription from memory, but its 
purport is as above. 

This was the real end of the journey. <Ac- 
companied by a friendly Arab he was at length 
able to reach Alexandria, having lost almost 
every thing which he had brought along with 
him. Happily his very retentive memory stood 
him in good stead; and the full letters which he 
had written to his friends, and especially to Cap- 
tain Schubert of Dresden, his brother-in-law, 
supplied the rest, and furnished him with the 
material of his first work, Wand rungen durch 
die Kiistenlander des Mittelmeeres (Wanderings 
through the Countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean). The book is not a readable one. | 
The accumulation of material in it is so great, 
and the lack of that point and vivacity which | 
often make scientific travels interesting, has 
precluded the success of the work, and it has | 
had no general acceptance even in Germany. | 
Barth was as unlike as possible in bearing and 
look to those men of his country whom we gen- 
erally have in mind when we speak of ‘‘ Ger- 
man professors ;” but his books do not seem 
like those which would naturally emanate from 
the English-looking, stirring, vigorous man who 
is so well remembered in Berlin. 

Replenished by his father, a wealthy trades- 
man of Hamburg, with ample means he again 
set out anew, taking up the thread of his rcute 
where he dropped it, at Alexandria. His first 
stay was at Cairo. Thence he ascended the | 
Nile to Assuan, whence he turned to the east 
and visited the ruins of Berenice, on the Red | 
Sea, and the emerald mines at Kosser. He 
crossed the Gulf of Suez, and touched the soil | 
of that peninsula so memorable for its connec- 
tion with the children of Israel, although the 
harbor of Tor which he visited lay doubtless 
outside of the line of their wanderings. Thence 
he returned to Cairo, and then struck across the 
desert to Gaza, where he spent an entire month, 
studying the place with a critical care which 
had never been bestowed on it before, and prac- 
ticing that dialect of the Arabic which he would 
be compelled to speak in Palestine. He then 
passed through many of the least explored val- 
leys of the Holy Land, oftentimes facing dan- | 
gers which Robinson did not wish to encounter. | 
His most elaborate explorations were on the | 
sea-coast, for he did not lose sight of the great | 
goal of his travels, the investigation of the | 
shores of the Mediterranean. The cities which 
had been held by the Philistines and the Phe- | 
nicians were, of course, full of interest to him; 
and although he was compelled to glean in the | 
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field which Robinson had carefully and almost 
exhaustively explored before him, yet the points 
which he noted, the corrections which he made. 
and the observations which he recorded, haye 
a value which those can best estimate who haye 
made that country the subject of special study. 
The quotations from Barth’s unpublished diary. 
which will be given in a few months to the 
American reader in the English edition of Rit. 
ter’s Palestine, will furnish convincing eviden 
of the thoroughness with which the accomplished 
and restless traveler studied whatever came with. 
in the range of his observation. 

The same spirit of scientific exploration with 
which he investigated Palestine he devoted to 
the ruins of Cilicia, the island of Cyprus, and 
indeed the whole southern coast of Asia Minor. 
After spending a short time in Smyrna to re. 
fresh himself, he passed northward through 
Lydia, the Trojan Plain, Mysia, and Bithynia 
to Constantinople, whence he returned to Ham- 
burg by way of Athens and Mycenaz, after an 
absence of three years, his constitution strength- 
ened by exercise and exposure, and with per- 
haps the richest and most varied experiences 
that have been acquired by any traveler while 
engaged in a single journey. 

Iie had in a,certain manner accomplished 
what he proposed at the outset; that is, he had 
encompassed the entire Mediterranean Basin, 
and was able to mentally review it in its whole- 
ness. It is true there were many deficiencies 
to be supplied before he could be said to have 
thoroughly completed his investigations ; and he 
continued his journeys through Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, and Greece, down to the very year of 


| his death, although the distinct work which he 


proposed in his youth was completed in 1864. 
The last of his journeys was during the summer 
of 1865. It was made in Albania, and the ac- 
count of it was published in the Geographical 
Journal, of which he was an associate editor, in 
the very month in which he died. 

Then followed the year and a half which he 
spent in writing out the first volume of his trav- 
els, and in delivering those discouraging lec- 
tures in the University of Berlin to which refer- 
ence has already been made. Restless, morti- 
fied, and ambitious, he began to look out on the 
world once more for a fresh field of exploration. 
The opportunity which he sought came sooner 
than he expected, and in a quarter toward which 
he would not naturally have looked. In 1848 
James Richardson, who had already traveled 
considerably in Northern Africa, laid before the 
English Government the proposition that an 


| expedition be formed for the purpose of pene- 


trating Central Africa as far as the kingdom 
of Bornou, and having as its double mission 
the abolishment of the slave traffic in that re- 
gion and the opening of the district to com- 
merce. The plan was approved, and Richardson 
was intrusted with the general control of such 
an expedition. Through the influence of the 
illustrious Bunsen, then the Prussian Minister 
to England, and of my distinguished friend, the 
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geographer Petermann, pom suchen in ay | 18th of Guneans, 1850. 


don, it was thought advisable, on the part of the 
English Government, to secure the services of a 
German scholar to accompany the expedition, 
and, at the suggestion of C arl Ritter, Barth was 
selected for this important post ; and a more joy- 
ful welcome was perhaps never received than 
that which the young Doctor gave to the invita- 
tion. He had always been a great admirer of 
England, and to enlist in her service was scarce- 
ly less agreeable than it would have been to 
have been employed by Prussia; and this can 
be said with the more assurance, in consideration 
of the fact that, although a German, he was not 
a Prussian by birth, but a citizen of the free 
city of Hamburg. Yet Barth declined the flat- 
tering invitation; not assuredly out of timidity, 
or a love of home, or ease, or a disinclination 
to face the thousand difficulties which beset an 
explorer. His only motive was the filial defer- 
ence he owed to his father, who strongly opposed 
his son’s going forth upon so perilous a service, 
and Dr. Overweg was selected to take his place 
and intrusted with the money given by the Ber- 
lin Geographical Society. Yet the English Gov- 
ernment was so impressed with the peculiar 
value of Barth’s services that he was unable to 
procure his release on the ground of his father’s 
disinclination to part with an only son. This 
being the case, and the son having accepted the 
post before consulting his father, and without a 
suspicion that the proposition would encounter 
opposition, nothing remained but for him to go. 

The whole history of that African expedition 
has been given so fully to the world that it is 
unnecessary to recount it in detail. It is safe 
to say that every one who may read this sketch 
has acquired his interest in Barth from the pages 
of that great five-volumed work* in which the 
explorer had recounted his experiences with a 
too great minuteness indeed, and in a dry, nerve- 
less manner, and yet not without finding thou- 
sands of readers. There is something so fasci- 
nating about the interior of that great unexplored 
Africa, that even the poorest record of travels 
there is not overlooked by the busy world. And 
so Barth’s work, though over-minute and tedi- 
ous, has been so far read that the character of 
its author has been to a certain extent under- 
stood and prized. 

It would be an insult to the reader’s intelli- 
gence to do more than to give the slightest out- 
line of his course. It is to be regretted that 
there was not in England and the United States 
an epitomized edition, similar to that published 
by Justus Perthes of Gotha, in two volumes, 
and like the larger one in five from Barth's own 
hand. 

After a long and tedious preparation, Richard- 
son, Barth, and Overweg met in Tropoli on the 
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There being still de- 
lays, Barth, always restless if there was any ex- 
ploration to be effected, pushed out into the 
neighboring country, visiting all the important 
Punic and Roman remains within a circuit of 
three or four hundred miles, and so consuming 
the time up to the 24th of March. 
tion struck across the upland of Sahara, and it 
is to their report that we owe our first accurate 
and scientifically valuable report of the physical 
character of that dreaded region. Like the 
Syrtis on the coast, Barth found that it was far 
more dreadful in anticipation than in reality ; 
and often afterward, when exposed to the fever 
climate of the south, and debilitated by the 
sultry air, he turned longing thoughts toward 
the breezy, dry, salubrious upland of Sahara. 
The type of human character he found much 
higher there than in the less elevated tropical 
district to which he subsequently came, and of 
the whole of the long journey, that which was 
taken through the ravines and over the crags of 
the *“‘ desert” was the most stimulating and en- 


The expedi- 


joyable. 


It was at the arrival near the southern bound- 
ary of Sahara that Barth and his companions 
encountered that determined persistency on the 
part of the fanatic Mohammedans which has 
been spoken of on another page, and which 
seems to have almost led to the destruction of 
the whole party. They had approached the 
kingdom of Ar, but it was only by the payment 
of two hundred dollars that they were allowed 
to enterit. On the 3d of September, 1850, they 
set foot in Tintelust, the capital, and here the 
first commercial treaty made by the expedition 
was negotiated between the travelers, acting in 
the name of Great Britain and the Sultan of the 
country. During the which made 
there, Barth, unwilling to be idle, pressed alone 
southward to Agades, and, after encountering no 
inconsiderable perils, succeeded in making a 
treaty with the Governor of this important com- 
mercial centre. He spent four weeks at Agades 
and then returned to Tintelust, enriched with 
knowledge of the country and the people, and 
having accomplished in a perfectly successful 
manner one of the great objects of the expedi- 
tion. 

Leaving the Ar district the travelers prepared 
to enter the lowland region, the Soudan as the 
German geographers call it, and here the party 
divided, each of the three taking a different 
route. It is not clear, either from the diary of 
Richardson or from the work of Barth, why this 
step was taken; but it is probable that no single 
motive prompted it, and that it was brought 
about partly by the real want of unity in the 
counsels of Richardson and Barth, partly through 
a desire to accomplish more than could be done 
were a single route taken, and partly from the 
fact that singly they could travel at less expense, 
because more modestly and unpretentiously, than 
in a party. The last motive must have had 
considerable weight, for the funds were already 
beginning to beshort. In the division of routes 


stay was 
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Barth was to go by way of Katsena to Kano, 
Overweg to Geber and Maradi, and Richardson 
to Sinder. The rendezvous was to be in Ku- 
kana. Richardson, however, did not live to 
reach the place of meeting, and the three were 
reduced to two, the German friends. 

It were too long a tale to follow Barth through 
the course of his wanderings, to see him in his 


‘rags, and destitute of money, enter Kano, the 


object of those long hopes which were awakened 
years before by that Tunisian negro, who, on the 
occasion of his first visit to the African soil, 
whispered in his ear, ‘* If God will, thou shalt 
one day see Kano.” The reader of Barth’s vol- 
umes needs only to be reminded of the loan of 
twenty dollars on the part of the Governor, of 
his successful journey onward to Kukana, the 
place designated by the British Government as 
the goal of the expedition, of his entrance into 
Bornou, his protracted travels and investigations 
in that kingdom, of his extreme need of money 
and his consequent want, of his examination of 
Lake Tsad and the Adamawa district at the 
south. 

It was while Overweg was exploring the lake 
in detail that Barth made the discovery in the 
Adamawa country which was the most notable 
event of the whole expedition. On the 18th 
of June, 1851, he descried the upper course of 
the Benue, the stream which connects the heart 
of Africa with the Atlantic. The value of that 
discovery may not be known in our day, but 
the time will come when the words with which 
Barth alludes to his first view of the river will 
be recognized as no fanatic’s dream, but as 
those of a man who distinctly discerned the fu- 
ture. ‘* Whoever,” he writes, “‘ has surren- 
dered himself to the fancies of youth, and has 
gone forth in the pursuit of a golden hope, will 
easily be able to conceive of the feelings with 
which I looked over the field within my view. 
I was dumb with amazement. There, fresh 
from the creative hand of God, was a tract 
which should one day be alive with the indus- 
tries of races of men as yet unknown there: a 
gateway was opened before me, through which 
the sturdy peoples of northern climes should 
enter and develop the riches of that fertile re- 
gion. Little did I think how soon the advance- 
vessel, bearing that northern civilization, would 
anchor but a little way from the place where I 
then was.” Yet even now, although the Benue 
has been successfully navigated to its upper wa- 
ters, we are far from realizing the value of the 
great discovery of Barth. 

From that point he went southward as far as 
Yola, and thence turned back to Kukana, where 
he was obliged to tarry for a considerable time 
for the restoration of his health, which had suf- 
fered much under the trying influences of the 
African climate. He joined Overweg, and made 
one journey more, traversing this time the hith- 
erto unexplored kingdom of Bagirmi, at the 
capital of which, Masenna, he received a mes- 
sage from the English Government, placing him 
at the head of the expedition, and directing him 


then followed the course of that river up t 


to return by way of Timbuctoo. The order wag 
highly welcome to Barth, and he set out wit) 
eagerness for the ‘“‘ Queen of the Desert,” as 
that barbaric capital is termed. While with his 
courage and unextinguished hopefulness he was 
congratulating himself on the honor of being se. 
lected to follow in the footsteps of the heroic 
Mungo Park, he had to bear the pain of losing 
his friend and companion Overweg, a victim to 
the relentless climate and to long-protracted fa- 
tigue. No one can paint the heaviness of heart 
with which Barth pursued his solitary journey, 
himself no longer strong, and liable to die at any 
time a solitary death. Passing Sinder, Kat- 
sena, and Sokoto, he crossed the Niger, and 
LO 
Timbuctoo, the goal of that stage of his jour. 
ney. ‘The story of his nine months’ detention 
in that city, of his imminent perils, and of his 
escape, is too well-known to my readers, and 
it forms a tale, even when told in his cold, dry 
way, of thrilling interest. To his dying day 
he never forgot the gratitude which he owed to 


| the two youths who once saved his life at the 


peril of their own, and their picture, together 
with that of his great patron and friend, Bun- 
sen, hung over his bed to the last. I need not 
follow him down the Niger again to Sokoto, and 
through his homeward course over Kano and 
Kukana, where, at the very last stage of his 
wanderings and dangers, he encountered Vogel, 
who had been sent out to search for him as for a 
lost Franklin. The journey northward was un- 
eventful, and on the 13th of October, 1855, he 
arrived at Berlin. 

The results of the journey have been well 
summed up by his friend Koner in a few words. 
They were the discovery of the true physical 
character of the Sahara; the establishing of the 
position and extent of the Mendif group; the 
proving that the great eastern tributary of the 
Niger is independent of Lake Tsad, and that it 
forms the natural commercial avenue into Cen- 
tral Africa; the investigation of the river sys- 
tem of Bagiri and Adamawa, and the explora- 
tion of the Niger between Sokoto and Timbuc- 
too. The aggregate length of his journeyings 
was not far from 14,000 miles, and the territory 
opened to the knowledge of the civilized world 
is more than 4,000,000 of square miles in extent. 

The years immediately following Barth’s re- 
turn were devoted to the preparation of his vol- 
umes for the press. Then followed a period of 
quiet study before he was called to any new 
field; and at length, in 1863, he was appointed 
Professor Extraordinary of Geography in the 
University of Berlin, in which capacity he la- 
bored down to the day of his death, November 
25th of last year. 

It is painful to be called upon to record the 
death of one whom we have always associated 
with health, vigor, action. Of the sixty-seven 
travelers who have endeavored, since the year 
1788, to explore the region traversed by Barth, 
he is the only one who has been spared either a 
death by violence or by fever. How narrow his 
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repeated escapes from both forms were the read- 
ers of his volumes know well. Yet he contin- 
ued to the end a hale, vigorous man, and aslight 
form of dyspepsia was the only ailment which | 
his African exposures bequeathed to him. An 
attack of this complaint following a hearty din- 
ner, and aggravated by the medical treatment 
which he received, was the immediate cause of | 
Notwithstanding the feeling in Ber- | 


his death. 


lin among his friends, in speaking of the ad- 
ministration of six grains of tartar emetic to a 
man suffering with a slight attack of dyspepsia, 
and the complaint made by some that he was 
no less than slaughtered by medical incapacity, 
it should be said, in justice, that Barth, when- 
ever he was slightly ailing, always demanded a 
powerful, active, immediate remedy, and was 
not satisfied with light measures. Even in this 
the natural energy of the man appeared. 

To sum up his character is easy. Though 
reticent, he was not crooked, and his soul was 
clear and simple. He was a modest, resolute, 
straightforward man, a faithful and affectionate 
son, brother, and friend. He was a thorough 
student, and loved knowledge with the true 
German love, for its own sake, and not for the 
sake of what it would bring him. If he was 
harsh and severe in his words and repellent in 
his manner it was only too natural, as the open- 
ing pages of this article have, I trust, shown ; 
and very seldom did he allow his pen or his 
tongue to run away with his judgment. If a| 
false man was to be shown up in his true colors 
none was more willing to do it than Barth, for 
his hatred of intrigue, of cunning, and of syco- | 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER III.— Continued. 


THE DIARY ENDED. 
‘“‘ TF I had been less anxious the sudden pre- | 
sentation of Mrs. Oldershaw, in an entire- 

ly new character, might have amused me. But | 
I was in no humor for laughing, and (my notes- 

of-hand being all paid) I was under no obliga- 

tion to restrain my natural freedom of speech. 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ J said. ‘Put your Sun- 

day face in your pocket. I have got some news 

for you since I last wrote from Thorpe-Am- 

brose.’ 

‘The instant I mentioned ‘ Thorpe-A mbrose’ 
the whites of the old hypocrite’s eyes showed 
themselves again, and she flatly refused to hear 
a word more from me on the subject of my pro- 
ceedings in Norfolk. I insisted—but it was 
quite useless. Mother Oldershaw only shook 
her head and groaned, and informed me that 
her connection with the pomps and vanities of 
the world was at an end forever. ‘I have been 


io 


beyond all expression. He 
was all his life long free from care about money; 
his first journey cost him about 11,000 American 
dollars; but the sloth, want of Ambition, aad 
‘ove of ease which often accompany the posses- 
sion of wealth had no part in the character of 
Henry Barth. He had a few friends, and those 
few he loved with pure affection. He was a 
Liberal in politics, and a member of the Lower 
House of the Prussian Parliament. He was a 
friend of America, and with Americans he felt 
himself at home, for he knew that he was loved 
and honored in America. 

The grave has closed over him at the age of 
forty-five years, while he seemed to be in the 
very prime of life. He lived long enough, how- 
ever, to do a great work and to win an enviable 
name. His memory will long survive in the 
hearts of those who knew him best; and those 
who stood the nearest to him have only words 
of praise. He was not, it is true, one of those 
warm, magnetic souls which enkindle the en- 
thusiasm of thousands; his was not one of those 
tender spirits which draw men like the love of 
woman; his was not a fine poetic nature, he 
not even having his full share of the universal, 
overflowing German sentiment; but he had a 
manly, brave, genuine soul, a heart which craved 
the love of the few who formed the world of his 
affections, a noble heroism in the cause of sci- 
ence and civilization, a lofty, and I venture to 
say a sanctified, ambition. The world is rich- 


phancy was strong 


ler for every man in it whose character has the 
| sterling qualities which lay in the soul of Henry 


Barth. 
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born again, Lydia,’ said the brazen old wretch, 
wiping her eyes. ‘ Nothing will induce me to 
return to the subject of that wicked speculation 
of yours on the folly of a rich young man.’ 

** After hearing this I should have left her 
on the spot, but for one consideration which de- 
layed me a moment longer. 

‘*Tt was easy to see by this time that the 
circumstances (whatever they might have been) 
which had obliged Mother Oldershaw to keep in 
hiding, on the occasion of my former visit to 
London, had been sufficiently serious to force 
her into giving up, or appearing to give up, her 
old business. And it was hardly less plain that 
she had found it to her advantage—every body 
in England finds it to their advantage, in some 
way—to cover the outer side of her character 
carefully with a smooth varnish of Cant. This 
was, however, no business of mine; and I should 
have made these reflections outside, instead of 
inside the house, if my interests had not been 
involved in putting the sincerity of Mother 
Oldershaw’s reformation to the test—so far as it 
affected her past connection with myself. At 
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the time when she had fitted me out for our en- 
terprise, I remembered signing a certain busi- 
ness-document which gave her a handsome pe- 
cuniary interest in my success, if I became Mrs. 
Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose. The chance of 
turning this mischievous morsel of paper to good 
account, in the capacity of a touch-stone, was 
too tempting to be resisted. Iasked my devout 
friend’s permission to say one last word before I 
left the house. 

‘** As you have no further interest in my 
wicked speculation at Thorpe-Ambrose,’ I said, 
‘perhaps you will give me back the written pa- 
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| per that I signed, when you were not quite such 
an exemplary person as you are now ?’ 

‘* The shameless old hypocrite instantly shut 
her eyes and shuddered. 

*** Does that mean Yes or No?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢On moral and religious grounds, Lydia,’ 
said Mrs. Oldershaw, ‘it means No.’ 

***Qn wicked and worldly grounds,’ I re- 
joined, ‘I beg to thank you for showing me your 
hand.’ 

‘“‘There could, indeed, be no doubt now 
about the object she really had in view. She 
would run no more risks and lend no more 
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—she would leave me to win or lose, 


money 
single-handed. If I lost, she would not be 
compromised. If I won, she would produce 
the paper I had signed, and profit by it without 
remorse. In my present situation it was mere 
waste of time and words to prolong the matter 
by any useless recrimination on my side. I put 
the warning away privately in my memory for 
future use, and got up to go. 

«* At the moment when I left my chair there 
was a sharp double knock at the street-door. 
Mrs. Oldershaw evidently recognized it. She 
rose in a Violent hurry and rang the bell. ‘I 
am too unwell to see any body,’ she said, when 
the servant appeared. ‘ Wait a moment, if you 
please,’ she added, turning sharply on me, when 
the woman had left us to answer the door. 

‘‘Tt was small, very small, spitefulness on 
my part, I know—but the satisfaction of thwart- 
ing Mother Jezebel, even in a trifle, was not to 
be resisted. ‘I can’t wait,’ I said; ‘you re- 
minded me just now that I ought to be at 
church.’ Before she could answer I was out 
of the room. 

‘As I put my foot on the first stair the street- 
door was opened, and a man’s voice inquired 
whether Mrs. Oldershaw was at home. 

“TI instantly recognized the voice. 
Downward! 

‘The doctor repeated the servant’s message 
in a tone which betrayed unmistakable irritation 
at finding himself admitted no farther than the 
door. 

““¢ Your mistress is not well enough to see 
visitors? Give her that card,’ said the doctor, 
‘and say I expect her, the next time I call, to 
be well enough to see me.’ 

“Tf his voice had not told me plainly that he 
felt in no friendly mood toward Mrs. Older- 
shaw, I dare say I should have let him go with- 
out claiming his acquaintance. But, as things 
were, I felt an impulse to speak to him or to 
any body who had a grudge against Mother 
Jezebel. There was more of my small spiteful- 
ness in this, I suppose. Any way, I slipped 
down stairs, and, following the doctor out quiet- 
ly, overtook him in the street. 

“T had recognized his voice, and I recognized 
his back as I walked behind him. Bat when I 
called him by his name, and when he turned 
round with a start and confronted me, I followed 
his example, and started on my side. The doc- 
tor’s face was transformed into the face of a per- 
fect stranger! His baldness had hidden itself 
under an artfully grizzled wig. He had allowed 
his whiskers to grow, and had dyed them to 
match his new head of hair. Hideous circular 
spectacles bestrode his nose in place of the neat 
double eye-glass that he used to carry in his 
hand, and a black neckerchief, surmounted by 
immense shirt-collars, appeared as the unworthy 
successor of the clerical white cravat of former 
timés. Nothing remained of the man I once 
knew but the comfortable plumpness of his fig- 
ure, and the confidential courtesy and smooth- 
ness of his manner and his voice. 


Doctor 


“**Charmed to see you again,’ said the doc- 
tor, looking about him a little anxiously, and 
producing his card-case in a very precipitate 
manner. ‘But my dear Miss Gwilt, permit me 
to rectify a slight mistake on your part. Doe- 
tor Downward of Pimlico is dead and buried; 
and you will infinitely oblige me if you will 
never, on any consideration, mention him again!’ 

**T took the card he offered me, and discov- 
ered that I was now supposed to be speaking to 
‘ Doctor Le Doux, the Sanatorium, Fairweather 
Vale, Hampstead !’ 

***You seem to have found it necessary,’ I 
said, ‘to change a great many things since I 
last saw you? Your name, your residence, 
your personal appearance— ?’ 

‘**And my branch of practice,’ interposed 
the doctor. ‘I have purchased of the original 
possessor (a person of feeble enterprise and no 
resources) a name, a diploma, and a partially 
completed sanatorium for the reception of nerv- 
ous invalids. We are open already to the in- 
spection of a few privileged friends—come and 
us. Are you walking my way? Pray take 
my arm, and tell me to what happy chance I 
am indebted for the pleasure of seeing you 
again ?’ 

“TI told him the circumstances exactly as 
they had happened, and I added (with a view 
to making sure of his relations with his former 
ally at Pimlico) that I had been greatly sur- 
prised to hear Mrs. Oldershaw’s door shut on 
such an old friend as himself. 
was the doctor’s manner of receiving my re- 
mark satisfied me at once that my suspicions 
of an estrangement were. well founded. His 
smile vanished, and he settled his hideous spec- 


see 


Cautious as he 


tacles irritably on the bridge of his nose. 

***Pardon me if I leave you to draw your 
own conclusions,’ he said. ‘The subject of Mrs. 
Oldershaw is, I regret to say, far from agreeable 
to me under existing circumstances. <A busi- 
ness difliculty connected with our late partner- 
ship at Pimlico, entirely without interest for a 
young and brilliant woman like yourself. Tell 
me your news! Have you left your situation 
at Thorpe-Ambrose? Are you residing in Lon- 
don? Is there any thing, professional or other- 
wise, that I can do for you ?’ 

“That last question was a more important 
one than he supposed. Before I answered it I 
felt the necessity of parting company with him 
and of getting a little time to think. 

*** You have kindly asked me, doctor, to pay 
you a visit,’ I said. ‘In your quiet house at 
Hampstead I may possibly have something to 
say to you which I can’t say here in this noisy 
street. When are you at home at the Sanato- 
rium? Should I find you there later in the 
day ?’ 

‘* The doctor assured me that he was then on 
his way back, and begged that I would name 
my own hour. I said, ‘Toward this after- 
noon ;’ and, pleading an engagement, hailed 
the first omnibus that passed us. ‘Don’t for- 
get the address,’ said the doctor, as he handed 
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me in. ‘I have got your card,’ I answered— 


and so we parted. 
‘*T returned to the hotel, and went up into 
my room and thought over it very anxiously. 


‘* The serious obstacle of the signature on the 
marriage register still stood in my way as un- 
manageably as ever. All hope of getting assist- 
ance from Mrs. Oldershaw was at anend. I 
could only regard her henceforth as an enemy 
hidden in the dark—the enemy, beyond all 
doubt now, who had had me followed and 
watched when I was last in London. To what 
other counselor could I turn for the advice 
which my unlucky ignorance of law and busi- 
ness obliged me to seek from some one more 
experienced than myself? Could I go to the 
lawyer whom I consulted when I was about to 
marry Midwinter in my maiden name? Im- 
possible! ‘To say nothing of his cold reception 
of me when I had last seen him, the advice I 
wanted this time related (disguise the facts as 
I might) to the commission of a Fraud—a fraud 
of the sort that no professional man would think 
of assisting if he had a character to lose. Was 
there any other competent person I could think 
of? There was one, and one only—the doctor 
who had died at Pimlico, and had revived 
again at Hampstead. 

“T knew him to be entirely without scru- 
ples; to have the business experience that I 
wanted myself; and to be as cunning, as clever, 
and as far-seeing a man as could be found in all 
London. Beyond this, I had made two import- 
ant discoveries in connection with him that 
morning. In the first place, he was on bad 
terms with Mrs. Oldershaw—which would pro- 
tect me from all danger of the two leaguing to- 
gether against me if I trusted him. In the 
second place, circumstances still obliged him to 
keep his identity carefully disguised — which 
gave me a hold over him in no respect inferior 
to any hold that J might give him over me. In 
every way he was the right man, the only man, 
for my purpose; and yet I hesitated at going 
to him—hesitated for a full hour and more, 
without knowing why ! 

‘*Tt was two o’clock before I finally decided 
on paying the doctor a visit. Having, after this, 
occupied nearly another hour in settling care- 
fully beforehand what I should say to him, and 
having determined to a hair’s-breadth how far 
I should take him into my confidence, I sent 
for a cab at last, and set off toward three in the 
afternoon for Hampstead. 


little 
be a 


**T found the Sanatorium with some 
difficulty. Fairweather Vale proved to 
new neighborhood, situated below the 
ground of Hampstead, on the southern side. 
The day was overcast, and the place looked 
very dreary. We approached it by a new road 
running between trees, which might once have 
been the park-avenve of a country house. At 
the end we came upon a wilderness of open 
ground, with half-finished villas dotted about, 


high | 
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and a hideous litter of boards, wheel-barrows 
and building materials of all sorts scattered in 
every direction. At one corner of this scene of 
desolation stood a great overgrown dismal house. 
plastered with drab-colored stucco, and surround. 
ed by a naked unfinished garden, without 
shrub or a flower in it—frightful to behold. On 
the open iron gate that led into this inclosure 
was a new brass plate, with ‘Sanatorium’ in- 
scribed on it in great black letters. The bell. 
when the cabman rang it, pealed through the 
empty house like a knell; and the pallid with- 
ered old man-servant in black who answered 
the door looked as if he had stepped up out of 
his grave to perform that service. He let out 
on me a smell of damp plaster and new varnish. 
and he let in with me a chilling draught of the 
damp November air. I didn’t notice it at the 
time, but writing of it now I remember that | 
shivered as I crossed the threshold. 

‘*T gave my name to the servant as ‘ Mrs. 
Armadale,’ and was shown into the waiting- 
room. ‘The very fire itself was dying of damp 
in the grate. The only books on the table were 
the doctor’s Works, in sober drab colors: and 
the only object that ornamented the walls was 
the foreign Diploma (handsomely framed and 
glazed), of which the doctor had possessed him- 
| self by purchase, along with the foreign name. 

*¢ After a moment or two the proprietor of 
Sanatorium came in, and held up his hands in 
cheerful astonishment at the sight of me. 

‘¢¢T hadn’t an idea who *‘ Mrs. Armadale” 
was!’ hesaid. ‘My dear lady, have you changed 
your name too? How sly of you not to tell me 
when we met this morning! Come into my pri- 
vate snuggery—I can’t think of keeping an old 
and dear friend like you in the patients’ wait- 
ing-room.’ 

‘*The doctor’s private snuggery was at the 
back of the house, looking out on fields and trees 
doomed but not yet destroyed by the builder. 
| Horrible objects in brass and leather and glass, 
twisted and turned as if they were sentient things 
writhing in agonies of pain, filled up one end of 
the room. A great book-case with glass doors 
extended over the whole of the opposite wall, 
and exhibited on its shelves long rows of glass 
jars, in which shapeless dead creatures of a dull 
white color floated in yellow liquid. Above the 
fire-place hung a collection of photographic 
portraits of men and women, inclosed in two 
large frames hanging side by side with a space 
between them. The left-hand frame illustrated 
the effects of nervous suffering as seen in the 
face; the right-hand frame exhibited the rav- 
ages of insanity from the same point of view ; 
while the space between was occupied by an el- 
egantly-illuminated scroll, bearing inscribed on 
it in fancifully-shaped letters the time-honored 
motto, ‘ Prevention is better than Cure.’ 

‘¢* Here I am, with my galvanic apparatus, 
and my preserved specimens, and all the rest of 
it,’ said the doctor, placing me in a chair by the 
fireside. ‘And there is my System mutely ad- 
dressing you just above your head, under a form 
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of exposition which I venture to describe as 
frankness itself. This is no mad-house, thy 
dear lady. Let other men treat insanity, if 
they like—J stop it! No patients in this house 
as yet. But we live in an age when nervous 
derangement (parent of insanity) is steadily on 
the increase; and in due time the sufferers will 
come. I can wait, as Harvey waited, as Jenner 
waited. And now, do put your feet up on the 
fender and tell me about yourself. You are 
married, of course? And what a pretty name! 
Accept my best and most heart-felt congratula- 
tions! You have the two greatest blessings that 
can fall to a woman’s lot—the two capital H’s, 
as I call them—Husband and Home.’ 

‘*] interrupted the genial flow of the doctor’s 
congratulations at the first opportunity. 

‘**T am married; but the circumstances are 
by no means of the ordinary kind,’ I said, seri- 
ously. ‘My present position includes none of 
the blessings that are usually supposed to fall to 
a woman’s lot. I am already in a situation of 
very serious difficulty—and before long I may 
be in a situation of very serious danger as well.’ 

‘* The doctor drew his chair a little nearer to 
me, and fell at once into his old professional 
manner and his old confidential tone. 

**Tf you wish to consult me,’ he said, softly, 
‘you know that I have kept some dangerous 
secrets in my time, and you also know that I 
possess two valuable qualities as an adviser. I 
am not easily shocked ; and I can be implicitly 
trusted.’ 

**T hesitated even now at the eleventh hour, 
sitting alone with him in his own room. It 
was so strange to me to be trusting to any body 
but myself! And yet how could I help myself 
in a difficulty which turned on a matter of law ? 

‘*** Just as you please, you know,’ added the 
doctor. ‘Inever invite confidences. I merely 
receive them.’ 

‘**'There was no help for it; I had come there 
not to hesitate, but to speak. I risked it and 
spoke. 

“¢The matter on which I wish to consult 
you,’ I said, ‘is not (as you seem to think) 
within your experience as a professional man. 
But I believe you may be of assistance to me, 
if { trust myself to your larger experience as a 
man of the world. I warn you, beforehand, 
that I shall certainly surprise and possibly 
alarm you before I have done.’ 

‘** With that preface I entered on my story, 
telling him what I had settled to tell him—and 
no more, 

“T made no secret, at the outset, of my in- 
tention to personate Armadale’s widow; and I 
mentioned without reserve (knowing that the 
doctor could go to the office and examine the 
will for himself) the handsome income that 
would be settled on me in the event of my suc- 
cess. Some of the circumstances that followed 
next in succession I thought it desirable to alter 
or conceal. I showed him the newspaper ac- 
count of the loss of the yacht—but I said no- 
thing about events at Naples. I informed him 





of the exact similarity of the two names; leay- 
ing him to imagine that it was accidental. I 
told him, as an important element in the mat- 
ter, that my husband had kept his real name a 
profound secret from every body but myself; 
but (to prevent any communication between 
them) I carefully concealed from the doctor 
what the assumed name under which Midwinter 
had lived all his life really was. I acknowl- 
edged that I had left my husband behind me on 
the Continent; but when the doctor put the 
question I led him to conclude—I couldn't with 
‘all my’ resolution tell him positively !—that 
Midwinter knew of the contemplated Fraud, 
and that he was staying away purposely so as 
not to compromise me by his presence. This 
difficulty smoothed over—or, as I feel it now, 
this baseness committed—I reverted to myself, 
and came back again to the truth. One after 
another I mentioned all the circumstances con- 
nected with my private marriage, and with the 
movements, while in London, of Armadale and 
Midwinter, which rendered any discovery of the 
false personation (through the evidence of other 
people) a downright impossibility. ‘So much,’ 
I said, in conclusion, ‘for the object in view. 
The next thing is to tell you plainly of a very 
serious obstacle that stands in my way.’ 

‘*'The doctor, who had listened thus far with- 
out interrupting me, begged permission here to 
say a few words on his side before I went on. 

“The ‘few words’ proved to be all questions 
—clever, reaching, suspicious questions—which 
I was, however, able to answer with little or no 
reserve, for they related, in almost every in- 
stance, to the circumstances under which I had 
been married, and to the chances for and against 
my lawful husband if he chose to assert his claim 
to me at any future time. ‘ My replies informed 
the doctor, in the first place, that I had so man- 
aged matters in Armadale’s house and in the 
neighborhood as to lead to a general impression 
that he intended to marry me; in the second 
place, that my husband’s early life had not been 
of a kind to exhibit him favorably in the eyes 
of the world; in the third place, that we had 
been married without any witnesses present 
who knew us, at a large parish church in which 
two other couples had been married the same 
morning, to say nothing of the dozens on dozens 
of other couples (confusing all remembrance of 
us in the minds of the officiating people) who 
had been married since. When I had put the 
doctor in possession of these facts, and when he 
had further ascertained that Midwinter and I 
had gone abroad among strangers immediately 
after leaving the church, and that the men em- 
ployed on board the yacht in which Armadale 
had sailed from Somersetshire (before my mar- 
riage) were now away in other ships voyaging 
to the other end of the world, his confidence in 
my prospects showed itself plainly in his face. 
‘So far as I can see,’ he said, ‘ your husband’s 
claim to you—after you have stepped into the 
place of the dead Mr. Armadale’s wiilow—would 
rest on nothing but his own bare assertion. And 
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that I think you might safely set at defiance. 
Excuse my apparent distrust of the gentleman. 
But there might be a misunderstanding between 
you in the future, and it is highly desirable to 
ascertain beforehand exactly what he could or 
could not do under those circumstances, And 
now that we have done with the main obstacle 
that J see in the way of yqur success, let us by 
all means come to the obstacle that you see 
next!’ 

‘*T was willing enough to come to it. 
tone in which he spoke of Midwinter, though I 
myself was responsible for it, jarred on me hor- 


ribly, and roused for the moment some of the | 


old folly of feeling which I fancied I had laid 
aside forever. I rushed at the chance of chang- 
ing the subject, and mentioned the discrepancy 
in the register between the hand in which Mid- 
winter had signed the name of Allan Armadale 
and the hand in which Armadale of Thorpe- 


Ambrose had been accustomed to write his | 
name, with an eagerness which it quite divert- | 


ed the doctor to see. 

***Ts that all?’ he asked, to my infinite sar- 
prise and relief, when I had done. ‘My dear 
lady, pray set your mind at ease! If the late 


Mr. Armadale’s lawyers want a proof of your 
marriage they won’t go to the church register 
for it, I can promise you.’ 

“** What!’ I exclaimed, in astonishment; 
‘do you mean to say that the entry in the reg- 
ister is not a proof of my marriage ?’ 

***Tt is a proof,’ said the doctor, ‘that you 


have been married to somebody. But it is no 
proof that you have been married to Mr. Ar- 
madale of Thorpe-Ambrose. Jack Nokes or 
Tom Styles (excuse the homeliness of the illus- 
tration!) might have got the License and gone 
to the church to be married to you under Mr. 
Armadale’s name—and the register (how could 
it do otherwise?) must in that case have inno- 
cently assisted the deception. I see I surprise 
you. My dear madam, when you opened this 
interesting business you surprised me—I may 
own it now—by laying so much stress on the 


curious similarity between the two names. You | 


might have entered on the very daring and ro- 
mantic enterprise in which you are now en- 
gaged without necessarily marrying your pres- 
ent husband. Any other man would have done 


just as well, provided he was willing to take | 


Mr. Armadale’s name for the purpose.’ 

‘*] felt my temper going at this. ‘ Any oth- 
er man would not have done just as well,’ I re- 
joined instantly. ‘ But for the similarity of the 

‘ names I should never have thought of the enter- 
prise at all.’ 

*“‘The doctor admitted that he had spoken 
too hastily. ‘That personal view of the sub- 
ject had, I confess, escaped me,’ he said. ‘ How- 
ever, let us get back to the matter in hand. In 
the course of what I may term an adventurous 
medical life I have been brought more than once 
into contact with the gentlemen of the law, and 
have had opportunities of observing their pro- 
ceedings in cases of, let us say, Domestic Juris- 


The | 


prudence. Iam quite sure I am correct in jp. 
forming you that the proof which will be re. 
quired by Mr. Armadale’s representatives wi] 
be the evidence of a witness present at the mar- 
riage who can speak to the identity of the bride 
and bridegroom from his own personal knowl- 
edge.’ 

‘** But I have already told you,’ I said, ‘ tha: 
there was no such person present.’ 

*< ¢ Precisely,’ rejoined the doctor. ‘In that 
case, what you now want, before you can safel; 
stir a step in the matter, is—if you will pardon 
me the expression—a ready-made witness, pos- 
sessed of rare moral and personal resources, who 
can be trusted to assume the necessary charac. 
ter, and to make the necessary Declaration be- 
fore a magistrate. Do you know of any such 
person?’ asked the doctor, throwing himself back 
in his chair and looking at me with the utmost 
innocence. 

**¢T only know you,’ I said. 

*¢The doctor laughed softly. ‘So like a wo- 
man!’ he remarked, with the most exasperating 
good-humor. ‘The moment she sees her object 
she dashes at it headlong the nearest way. Oh, 
the sex! the sex!’ 

‘** Never mind the sex!’ I broke out, impa- 
tiently. ‘I want a serious answer—Yes or 


| No?’ 


“The doctor rose and waved his hand with 
great gravity and dignity all round the room. 


|*You see this vast establishment,’ he began; 


‘you can possibly estimate to some extent the 
immense stake I have in its prosperity and suc- 
cess. Your excellent natural sense will tell 
you that the Principal of this Sanatorium must 
be a man of the most unblemished character—’ 

‘** Why waste so many words,’ I said, ‘ when 
one word will do? You mean No!’ 

**The Principal of the Sanatorium suddenly 
relapsed into the character of my confidential 
friend. 

**¢ Qh, the sex! the sex!’ he said. ‘ My dear 
lady, it isn’t Yes, and it isn’t No, at a moment's 
notice.’ 

*** You want time ?’ 

‘¢¢]T want till this time to-morrow afternoon. 
May I have it? A thousand thanks. Where 
can I call on you when I have decided what to 
do?’ 

‘*There was no objection to my trusting him 
| with my address at the hotel. I had taken care 
to present myself there as ‘Mrs. Armadale ; 
and I had given Midwinter an address at the 
neighboring post-office to write to when he an- 
swered my letters. We settled the hour at 
| which the doctor was to call on me; and, that 
| matter arranged, I rose to go, resisting all offers 
| of refreshment, and all proposals to show me 
|over the house. His smooth persistence in 
keeping up appearances after we had thorough- 
| ly understood each other disgusted me. I got 
away from him as soon as I could, and came 
| back to my diary and my own room. 

‘* We shall see how it ends to-morrow. 
| own idea is that the doctor will say Yes. 


My 











‘¢ November 24.—The doctor has said Yes, as 
[ supposed—but on terms which I never antici- 
pated. The conditions on which I have secured 
what he calls his ‘ confidential services’ amount 
to nothing less than the payment to him, on my 
stepping into the place of Armadale’s widow, of 
half my first year’s income—in other words, six 
hundred pounds! 

“‘] protested against this extortionate demand 
in every way I could think of. All to no pur- 
pose. The doctor met me with the most en- 
gaging frankness. Nothing, he said, but the 
accidental embarrassment of his position at the 
present time would have induced him to mix 
himself up in the matter at all. He would hon- 
estly confess that he had exhausted his own re- 
sources, and the resources of other persons whom 
he described as his ‘ backers,’ in the purchase 
and completion of the Sanatorium. Under those 
circumstances, six hundred pounds in prospect 
was an object tohim. For that sum he would 
run the serious risk of advising and assisting 
me. Not a farthing less would tempt him— 
and there he left it, with his best and friendliest 
wishes, in my hands! 

‘It ended in the only way in which it could 
end. Ihad no choice but to accept the terms, 
and to let the doctor settle things on the spot as 
he pleased. The arrangement once made be- 
tween us, I must do him the justice to say that 
he showed no disposition (as the proverb says) 
to let the grass grow under his feet. He ealled 
briskly for pens, ink, and paper, and suggested 
opening the campaign at Thorpe-Ambrose by 
to-night’s post. 

‘*We agreed ona form of letter which I wrote, 
and which he copied on the spot. I entered into 
no particulars at starting. I simply asserted 
that I was the widow of the deceased Mr. Ar- 
madale; that I had been privately married to 
him; that I had returned to England on his 
sailing in the yacht from Naples; and that I 
begged to inclose a copy of my marriage-certifi- 
cate, as a matter of form with which I presumed 
it was customary to comply. ‘The letter was 
addressed ‘to ‘The representatives of the late 
Allan Armadale, Esq., Thorpe-Ambrose, Nor- 
folk.’ And the doctor himself carried it away, 
and put it in the post. 

‘‘T am not so excited and so impatient for re- 
sults as I expected to be, now that the first step 
is taken. Thethought of Midwinter haunts me 
like a ghost. I have been writing to him again 
—as before, to keep up appearances. It will 
be my last letter, I think. My courage feels 
shaken, my spirits get depressed, when my 
thoughts go back to Turin. Iam no more ca- 
pable of facing the consideration of Midwinter 
at this moment than I was in the by-gone time. 
The day of reckoning with him, once distant 
and doubtful, is a day that may come to me 
now I know not how soon. And here I am, 
trusting myself blindly to the chapter of Acci- 
dents still! 


** November 25.—At two o'clock to-day the 
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doctor cailed again by appointment. He has 
been to his lawyers (of course without taking 
them into our confidence) to put the case sim- 
ply of proving my marriage. The result con- 
firms what he has already told me. The pivot 
on which the whole matter will turn, if my 
claim is disputed, will be the question of iden- 
tity ; and it may be necessary for the witness to 
make his Declaration in the magistrates’ pres- 
ence before the week is out. : 

‘**In this position of affairs the doctor thinks it 
important that we should be within easy reach 
of each other, and proposes to find a quiet lodg- 
ing for me in his neighborhood. I am quite 
willing to go any where—for, among the other 
strange fancies that have got possession of me, I 
have an idea that I shall feel more completely 
lost to Midwinter if I move out of the neighbor- 
hood in which his letters are addressed to me. 
I was awake and thinking of him again last 
night. This morning I have finally decided to 
write to him no more. 

‘* After staying half an hour the doctor left 
me—having first inquired whether I would like 
to accompany him to Hampstead to look for 
lodgings. linformed him that I had some busi- 
ness of my own which would keep me in Lon- 
don. He inquired what the business was. 
‘You will see,’ I said, ‘to-morrow or next day.’ 

‘*T had a moment’s neryous trembling when 
I was left by myself again. My business in 
London, besides being a serious business in a 
woman’s eyes, took my mind back to Midwin- 
ter in spite of me. ‘The prospect of removing 
to my new lodging had reminded me of the ne- 
cessity of dressing in my new character. The 
time had come now for getting my widow’s weeds. 

‘* My first proceeding, after putting my bon- 
net on, was to provide myself with money. I 
got what I wanted to fit me out for the character 
of Armadale’s widow by nothing less than the 
sale of Armadale’s own present to me on my 
marriage—the ruby ring. It proved to be a 
more valuable jewel than I had supposed. I 
am likely to be spared all money anxieties for 
some time to come. 

‘*On leaving the jeweler’s I went to the great 
mourning shop in Regent Street. In four-and- 
twenty hours (if I can give them no more) they 
have engaged to dress me in my widow’s cos- 
tume from head to foot. Ihad another feverish 
moment when I left the shop; and, by way of 
further excitement on this agitating day, I found 
a surprise in store for me on my return to the 
hotel. An elderly gentleman was announced to 
be waiting to see me. I opened my sitting- 
room door—and there was old Bashwood ! 

‘*He had got my letter that morning, and 
had started for London by the next train to an- 
swer it in person! I had expected a great deal 
from him, but I had certainly not expected that. 
It flattered me. For the moment, I declare it 
flattered me! 

‘*T pass over the wretched old creature’s rap- 
tures and reproaches, and groans and tears, and 
weary long prosings about the lonely months he 
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had passed at Thorpe-Ambrose, brooding over | 
my desertion of him. He was quite eloquent at 
times—but I didn’t want his eloquence here. It | 
is needless to say that I put myself right with 
him, and consulted his feelings before I asked 
him his news. What a blessing a woman’s 
vanity is sometimes! I almost forgot my risks 
and responsibilities in my anxiety to be charm- | 
ing. For a minute or two I felt a warm little | 
flutter of triumph. And it was a triumph— | 
even with an old man! In a quarter of an 
hour I had him smirking and smiling, hanging 
on my lightest words in an ecstasy, and answer- | 
ing all the questions I put to him like a good 
little child. 
‘‘Here is his account of affairs at Thorpe- 
Ambrose, as I gently extracted it from him bit 
by bit : 
‘*In the first place, the news of Armadale’s 
death has reached Miss Milroy. It has so com- | 
} 
pletely overwhelmed her that her father has | 
been compelled to remove her from the school. | 
She is back at the cottage, and the doctor is in 
daily attendance. Do I pity her? Yes! I) 
pity her exactly as much as she once pitied me! | 
‘Tn the next place, the state of affairs at the | 
great house, which I expected to find some dif- 
ficulty in comprehending, turns out to be quite 
intelligible, and certainly not discouraging so 
far. Only yesterday the lawyers on both sides | 


came toan understanding. Mr. Darch (the fam- | 
ily solicitor of the Blanchards, and Armadale’s 
bitter enemy in past times) represents the in- 


terests of Miss Blanchard, who is next heir to 
the estate, and who has, it appears, been in Lon- 
don on business of her own for some time past. 
Mr. Smart of Norwich (originally employed to 
overlook Bashwood in the steward’s office) rep- 
resents the deceased Armadale. And this is 
what the two lawyers have settled between them. 

““ Mr. Darch, acting for Miss Blanchard, has 
claimed the possession of the estate and the right 
of receiving the rents at the Christmas audit in 
her name. Mr. Smart, on his side, has admit- 
ted that there is great weight in the family so- 
licitor’s application. He can not see his way, 
as things are now, to contesting the question of 
Armadale’s death, and he will consent to offer 
no resistance to the application if Mr. Darch 
will consent, on his side, to assume the respons- 
ibility of taking possession in Miss Blanchard’s 
name. This Mr. Darch has already done; and 
the estate is now virtually in Miss Blanchard’s 
possession. 

‘* One result of this course of proceeding will 
be (as Bashwood thinks) to put Mr. Darch in 
the position of the person who really decides on 
my claim to the widow’s place and the widow's 
money. The income being charged on the 


| of events there in my interests. 





estate, it must come out of Miss Blanchard’s 
pocket ; and the question of paying it would ap- 
pear therefore to be a question for Miss Blan- 
chard’s lawyer. To-morrow will probably decide | 
whether this view is the right one—for my let- 
ter to Armadale’s representatives will have been 
delivered at the great house this morning. 


‘*So much for what old Bashwood had to te] 
me. Having recovered my influence over him, 
and possessed myself of all his information so 


| far, the next thing to consider was the right use 


to turn him to in the future. He was entirely 
at my disposal, for his place at the steward’s of. 
fice has been already taken by Miss Blanchard’s 
man of business, and he pleaded hard to be al- 
lowed to stay and serve my interests in London. 
There would not have been the least danger in 


| letting him stay, for I had, as a matter of course, 


left him undisturbed in his conviction that I re. 
ally am the widow of Armadale of Thorpe-Am- 
brose. But with the doctor’s resources 
command, I wanted no assistance of any sort 
in London; and it occurred to me that I might 
possibly make Bashwood more useful by send- 
ing him back to Norfolk to watch the progress 
He looked 
sorely disappointed (having had an eye evident- 
ly to paying his court to me in my widowed 
condition !) when I told him of the ‘conclusion 
jat which I had arrived. But a few words of 
| persuasion, and a modest hing that he might 
cherish hopes ia the future if he served me 
| obediently in the present, did wonders in rec- 
onciling him to the necessity of meeting my 
wishes. He asked helplessly for ‘instructions’ 
when it was time for him to leave me and tray- 
el back by the evening train. I could give him 
none, for I had no idea as yet of what the legal 
people might or might not do. ‘But suppose 
something happens,’ he persisted, ‘that I don’t 
understand, what am I to do, so far away from 
you?’ I could only give him one answer. ‘ Do 
nothing,’ I said. ‘ Whatever it is, hold your 
tongue about it, and write, or come up to Lon- 
don immediately to counsel me.’ With those 
parting directions, and with an understanding 
that we were to correspond regularly, I let him 
kiss my hand, and sent him off to the train. 

** Now that I am alone again, and able to 
think calmly of the interview between me and 
my elderly admirer, I find myself recalling a 
certain change in old Bashwood’s manner which 
puzzled me at the time, and which puzzles me 
still. 

‘* Even in his first moments of agitation at 
seeing me, I thought that his eyes rested on my 
face with a new kind of interest while I was 
speaking to him. Besides this, he dropped a 
word or two afterward, telling me of his lonely 
life at Thorpe-Ambrose, which seemed to imply 
that he had been sustained in his solitude by 
something like a feeling of confidence about his 
future relations with me when we next met. If 
he had been a younger and a bolder man (and 
if any such discovery had been possible), I should 
almost have suspected him of having found out 
something about my past life which had made 
him privately confident of exercising a power of 
control over me if I showed any dispositiqn to 
deceive and desert him again. But such an 


at my 


| idea as this in connection with old Bashwood is 


simply absurd. Perhaps I am over-excited by 
the suspense and anxiety of my present posi- 
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tion ? 
picions are leading me astray? Let this be as 
it may, I have at any rate more serious subjects 
than the subject of old Bashwood to occupy me 
now. ‘To-morrow’s post may tell me what Ar- 
madale’s representatives think of the claim of 
Armadale’s widow. 


‘¢ November 26th—The answer has arrived 
this morning in the form (as Bashwood sup- 
posed) of a letter from Mr. Darch. The crab- 
bed old lawyer acknowledges my letter in three 
lines. Before he takes any steps or expresses 
any opinion on the subject he wants evidence 
of identity as well as the evidence of the certifi- 
cate, and he ventures to suggest that it may 
be desirable before we go any further to refer 
him to my legal advisers. 


‘* Two o’clock.—The doctor called shortly 


Perhaps the merest fancies and sus- | 


| 


after twelve to say that he had found a lodging | 


for me within twenty minutes’ walk of the San- | 


atorium. In return for his news I showed him 
Mr. Darch’s letter. He took it away at once to 
his lawyers, and came back with the necessary 
information for my guidance. I have answered 
Mr. Darch’s by sending him the address of my 
legal advisers—otherwise, the doctor’s lawyers 
—without making any comment on the desire 


that he has expressed for additional evidence of | 


the marriage. This is all that can be done to- 
greater interest—for to-morrow the doctor is to 
make his Declaration before the magistrate, and 
to-morrow I am to move to my new lodging in 
my widow’s weeds. 


‘* November 27th.—Fairweather Vale Villas.— 
The Declaration has been made, with all the 
necessary formalities. And I have taken pos- 
session, in my widow’s costume, of my new 
rooms. 

**T ought to be excited by the opening of this 
new act in the drama, and by the venturesome 


asked him whether his lawyers were aware of 
my present address; and, finding that he had 
not yet mentioned it to them, I begged that he 
would continue to keep it a secret for the future. 
The doctor laughed: ‘Are you afraid of Mr. 
Darch’s stealing a march on us, and coming to’ 
attack you personally?’ he asked. I accepted 
the imputation, as the easiest way of making 
him comply with my request. ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘I 
am afraid of Mr. Darch.’ 

‘* My spirits have risen since the doctor left 
me. ‘There is a pleasant sensation of security 
in feeling that no strangers are in possession of 
my address. I am easy enough in my mind 
to-day to notice how wonderfully well I look in 
my widow’s weeds, and to make myself agree- 
able to the people of the house. 

**Midwinter disturbed me a little again last 
night; but I have got over the ghastly delusion 
which possessed me yesterday. I know better 
now than to dread violence from him when he 
discovers what I have done. And there is still 
less fear of his stooping to assert his claim to a 
woman who has practiced on him such a decep- 
tion as mine. The one serious trial that I shall 
be put to when the day of reckoning comes, will 
be the trial of pre¢erving my false character in 
his presence. I shall be safe in his loathing 
and contempt for me after that. On the day 
when I have denied him to his face I shall have 


| seen the last of him forever. 
day. To-morrow will bring with it events of | 


‘Shall I be able to deny him to his face? 
Shall I be able to look at him and speak to him 


| as if he had never been more to me than a friend? 


part that I am playing in it myself. Strange to | 


say, I am quiet and depressed. The thought 
of Midwinter has followed me to my new abode, 
and is pressing on me heavily at this moment. 
I have no fear of any accident happening in the 
interval that must still pass before I step pub- 
licly into the place of Armadale’s widow. But 
when that time comes, and when Midwinter 
finds me (as sooner or later find me he must!) 
figuring in my false character, and settled in the 


position that I have usurped—then, I ask my- | 


self, What will happen? The answer still comes 
as it first came to me this morning; when I put 
on my widow’s dress. Now, as then, the pre- 


sentiment is fixed in my mind that he will kill | chard. 


How do I know till the time comes! Was there 
ever such an infatuated fool as I am, to be writ- 
ing of him at all, when writing only encourages 
me to think of him? I will make a new reso- 
lution. From this time forth his name shall ap- 
pear no more in tlHese pages. 


** Monday, December 1st.—The last month of 
the worn-out old year, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one! If I allowed myself to look back, 
what a miserable year I should see added to all 
the other miserable years that are gone! But 
Ihave made my resolution to look forward only, 
and I mean to keep it. 

**T have nothing to record of the last two 
days, except that on the twenty-ninth I remem- 
bered Bashwood, and wrote to tell him of my 
new address. This morning the lawyers heard 
again from Mr. Darch. He acknowledges the 
receipt of the Declaration, but postpones stating 
the decision at which he has arrived until he 
has communicated with the trustees under the 
late Mr. Blanchard’s will, and has received his 
final instructions from his client, Miss Blan- 
The doctor's lawyers tell him that this 


me. If it was not too late todraw back— Ab-| last letter is a mere device for gaining time— 


surd! I shall shut up my journal. 


with what object they are of course not in a 
position to guess. The doctor himself ss 





rs. 





‘¢ November 28th.—The lawyers have heard | facetiously, it is the usual lawyer’s object of 


from Mr. Darch, and have sent him the Decla-| making a long bill. 


ration by return of post. 


‘“When the doctor brought me this news, I| and that his purpose in trying to gain time 


My own idea is that Mr. 
Darch has his suspicions of something wrong, 
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‘* Ten, at night.—I had written as far as that | 
last unfinished sentence (toward four in the aft- 
ernoon) when I was startled by hearing a cab 
drive up to the door. I went to the window, 
and got there just in time to see old Bashwood 
getting out with an activity of which I should | 
never have supposed him capable. So little did | 
I anticipate the tremendous discovery that was 
going to burst on me in another minute that I 
turned to the glass, and wondered what the sus- | 
ceptible old gentleman would say to me in my | 
widow's cap. 

“The instant he entered the room I saw that 
some serious disaster had happened. His eyes 
were wild, his wig was awry. He approached 
me with a strange mixture of eagerness and dis- 
may. ‘I’ve done as you told me,’ he whispered, 
breathlessly. ‘I’ve held my tongue about it, | 
and come straight to you!’ He caught me by 
the hand before I could speak, with a boldness | 
quite new in my experience of him! ‘Oh, how 
can I break it to you?’ he burst out. ‘I’m be-| 
side myself when I think of it!’ 

“¢¢ When you can speak,’ I said, putting him 
into a chair, ‘speak out. I see in your face that 


you bring me news I don’t look for from Thorpe- | 


Ambrose.’ 

‘*He put his hand into the breast-pocket of 
his coat and drew out a letter. 
the letter, and looked at me. 
you don’t look for,’ he stammered; ‘but not 
from Thorpe-Ambrose !’ 

‘*** Not from Thorpe-Ambrose !’ 

‘*¢No. From the sea!’ 

‘*The first dawning of the truth broke on me 
at those words. I couldn’t speak—I could only 
hold out my hand to him for the letter. 

‘* He still shrank from giving it to me. ‘I 
daren’t! I daren’t!’ he said to himself, vacant- 
ly, 
her.’ 

“T snatched the letter from him. One glance 
at the writing on the address was enough. My 
hands fell on my lap, with the letter fast held 
in them. 


Bashwood was saying to me, and slowly realized | 
the terrible truth. The man whose widow I 
had claimed to be was a living man to confront 
me! In vain I had mixed the drink at Naples 
—in vain I had betrayed him into Manuel’s 
hands. Twice I had set the deadly snare for | 
him, and twice Armadale had escaped me! 

“‘T came to my sense,of outward things 
again, and found Bashwood on his knees at my 
feet, crying. 

**¢ You look angry,’ he murmured, helplessly. 
‘Are you angry with me ? Oh, if you only knew 
what hopes I had when we last saw each other, 
and how cruelly that letter has dashed them all 
to the ground !’ 

**T put the miserable old creature back from 
me—but very gently. ‘Hush!’ I said. ‘Don’t 
distress me now. I want composure—I want to 
read the letter.’ 

‘* He went away submissively to the other end 


} ago at Naples, and sailed (I am glad to tl 


| minutes. 


‘The shock of it might be the death of | 
key wrapped in it, and with writing in the inne: 
| side, in a hand which it was not very easy to 


I sat petrified, without moving, with- | 
out speaking, withont hearing a word of what) 


of the room. As soon as my eye was off him | 
heard him say to himself, with impotent malig- 
nity, ‘If the sea had been of my mind the sea 
would have drowned him!’ 

‘One by one I slowly opened the folds of the 
letter, feeling while I did so the strangest jp- 
capability of fixing my attention on the very 
lines that I was burning to read. But why 
dwell any longer on the effect produced u] I 
me by the letter? 


n 
It will be more to the pur- 


pose if I give the letter itself, for future refer- 
ence, on this page of my journal : 


“Frome, Intyrta, November 21, 1851 

‘*Mr. Basnwoop,—The address I date from 
will surprise you—and you will be more sur- 
prised still when you hear how it is that I com: 
to write to you from a port on the Adriatic Sea 

‘“*T have been the victim of a rascally attempt 
at robbery and murder. The robbery has suc- 
ceeded; and it is only through the mercy of 
God that the murder did not succeed too. 

**T hired a yacht rather more than a month 
ink 
now) without any friend with me, for Messina. 
From Messina I went for a cruise in the Adri- 
atic. Two days out we were caught in a storm. 


| Storms get up in a hurry and go down in a 
He looked at | 


*‘ New-new-news 


hurry in those parts. The vessel behaved no- 
bly—I declare I feel the tears in my eyes now 
when I think of her at the bottom of the sea! 
Toward sunset it began to moderate; and by 
midnight, except for a long smooth swell, the 
sea was as quiet as need be. I went below, a 
little tired (having helped in working the yacht 
while the gale lasted), and fell asleep in five 
About two hours after I was woke by 
something falling into my cabin through a chink 
of the ventilator in the upper part of the door. 
I jumped up, and found a bit of paper with a 


read. 

‘*Up to this time I had not had the ghost of 
a suspicion that I was alone at sea with a gang 
of murderous vagabonds (excepting one only) 
who would stick at nothing. I had got on very 


| well with my sailing-master (the worst scoun- 
drel of the lot), and better still with his English 


mate. ‘The sailors being all foreigners I had 
very little to say to. They did their work, and no 
quarrels and nothing unpleasant happened. If 
any body had told me, before I went to bed on 
the night after the storm, that the sailing-master 
and the crew and the mate (who had been no 


| better than the rest of them at starting) were all 


in a conspiracy to rob me of the money I had 
on board, and then to drown me in my own 
vessel afterward, I should have laughed in his 
face. Just remember that, and then fancy for 
yourself (for I’m sure I can’t tell you) what I 
must have thought when I opened the pape 
round the key, and read what I now copy (from 
the mate’s writing) as follows: 


** Str,—Stay in your bed till you hear a boat shove off 
from the starboard side—or you are a dead man. Your 
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money is stolen; and in five minutes’ time the yacht will 
be scuttled and the cabin-hatch will be nailed down on 
you. Dead men tell no tales—and the sailing-master's 
notion is to leave proofs afioat that the vessel has found- 
i with all on board. It was his doing to begin with, 
and we were all in it. I can't find it in my heart not to 
give you a chance for your life, It’s a bad chance, but I 
can do nomore. I should be murdered myself if I did not 
seem to go with the rest. The key of your cabin-door is 
thrown back to you, inside this. Don't be alarmed when 
vou hear the hammer above. I shall do it, and I shall 
have short nails in my hands as well as long, and use the 
short ones only. Wait till you hear the boat with all of | 
us shove off, and then prize up the cabin-hatch with your 
back. The vessel will float a quarter of an hour after the 
holes are bored in her. Slipinto the sea on the port side, 
and keep the vessel between you and the boat. You will | 
find plenty of loose lumber, wrenched away on purpose, | 
drifting about to hold on by. It’s a fine night and a| 
smooth sea, and there's a chance that a ship may pick you | 
up while there's life left in you. I can do no more. 

*** Yours truly, J. M.* 











‘¢As I came to these last words I heard the | 
hammering-down of the hatch over my head. I 
don’t suppose I’m more of a coward than most 
people—but there was a moment when the sweat | 
poured down me like rain. I got to be my own} 
man again before the hammering was done, and 
found myself thinking of somebody very dear 
tome in England. I said to myself, ‘ I'll have | 
a try for my life, though the chances are dead | 
against me.’ 

‘*¥ put a letter from that person I have men- 
tioned into one of the stoppered bottles of my 
dressing-case—along with the mate’s warning, 
in case I lived to see him again. I hung this 
and a flask of brandy in a sling round my neck 
—and, after first dressing myself in my confu- 
sion, thought better of it, and stripped again, 
for swimming, to my shirt and drawers. By 
the time I had done that the hammering was | 
over, and there was such a silence that I could | 
hear the water bubbling into the scuttled vessel 
amidships. The next noise was the noise of the | 
boat and the villains in her (always excepting | 
my friend the mate) shoving off from the star-| 
board side. I waited for the splash of the oars 
in the water, and then got my back under the | 
hatch. The mate had kept his promise. IT) 
lifted it easily—crept across the deck, under | 
cover of the bulwarks, on all fours—and slipped | 
into the sea on the port side. Lots of things | 
were floating about. I took the first thing I 
came to—a hen-coop—and swam away with it | 
about a couple of hundred yards, keeping the 
yacht between me and the boat, Having got 
that distance I was seized with a shivering fit, 
and I stopped (fearing the cramp next) to take 
a pull at my flask of brandy. When I had 
closed the flask again I turned for a moment to | 
look back, and saw the yacht in the act of sink- 
ing. In a minute more there was nothing be- | 
tween me and the boat but the pieces of wreck 
that had been purposely thrown out to float. 
“The moon was shining; and if they had had a 
glass in the boat, I believe they might have seen 
my head, though I carefully kept the hen-coop 
between me and them 

‘*As it. was, they laid on their oars; and I 
heard loud voices among them disputing. Aft- 





er what seemed an age to me I discovered what 
the dispute was about. The boat’s head was 
suddenly turned my way. Some cleverer scoun- 
drel than the rest (the sailing-master, I dare 
say) had evidently persuaded them to row back 
over the place where the yacht had gone down, 
and make quite sure that I had gone down with 
her. 

‘‘They were more than half-way across the 
distance that separated us, and I had given my- 
self up for lost, when I heard a cry from one of 
them, and saw the boat's progress suddenly 
checked. In a minute or two more the boat’s 
head was turned again; and they rowed straight 


| away from me like men rowing for their lives. 


**T looked on one side, toward the land, and 
saw nothing. I looked on the other, toward the 


|} sea, and discovered what the boat’s crew had 


discovered before me—a sail in the distance, 
frowing steadily brighter and bigger in the 
moonlight the longer I looked at it. In a quar- 
ter of an hour more the vessel was within hail 
of me, and the crew had got me on board. 
‘*They were all foreigners, and they quite 
deafened me by their jabber. I tried signs, but 
before I could make them understand me I was 
seized with another shivering fit, and was car- 
ried below. The vessel hied on her course, I 
have no doubt, but I was in no condition to 
know any thing about it. Before morning I 
was in a fever; and from that time I can re- 
member nothing clearly till I came to my senses 
at this place, and found myself under the care 
of a Hungarian merchant, the consignee (as 


they call it) of the coasting vessel that had pick- 
| ed me up. 


He speaks English as well or better 
than I do; and he has treated me with a kind- 
ness which I can find no words to praise. When 
he was a young man he was in England him- 
self, learning business, and he says he has re- 
membrances of our country which make his heart 
warm toward an Englishman. He has fitted 
me out with clothes, and has lent me the money 
to travel with as soon as the doctor allows me 
to start for home. Supposing I don’t get a re- 
lapse, I shall be fit to travel in a week’s time 
from this. If I can catch the mail at Trieste, 
and stand the fatigue, I shall be back again at 
Thorpe-Ambrose in a week or ten days at most 
after you get my letter. You will agree with 
me that it is a terribly long letter. But I can’t 
help that. I seem to have lost my old knack at 
putting tkings short, and finishing on the first 
page. However, I am near the end now—for I 


| have nothing left to. mention but the reason why 


I write about what has happened to me, instead 
of waiting till I get home, and telling it all by 
word of mouth. 

‘“*T fancy my head is still muddled by my ill- 
At any rate, it only struck me this morn- 
ing that there is barely a chance of some vessel 
having passed the place where the yacht found- 
ered, and having picked up the furniture and 
things wrenched out of her and left to float. 
Some false report of my being drowned may, in 
that case, have reached England. If this has 
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happened (which I hope to God may be an un- 
founded fear on my part), go directly to Major 
Milroy at the cottage. Show him this letter— 
I have written it quite as much for his eye as 
for yours—and then give him the inclosed note, 
and ask him if he doesn’t think the circum- 
stances justify me in hoping he will send it to 
Miss Milroy. I can’t explain why I don’t write 
directly to the major or to Miss Milroy instead of 
to you. Ican only say there are considerations 
I am bound in honor to respect, which oblige 
me to act in this roundabout way. 

**T don’t ask you to answer this—for I shall 
be on my way home, I hope, long before your 
letter could reach me in this out-of-the-way place. 
Whatever you do don’t lose a moment in going 
to Major Milroy. Go, on second thoughts, wheth- 
er the loss of the yacht is known in England or | 
not. Yours truly, 

** ALLAN ARMADALE.” 

‘**T looked up when [had come to the end of | 
the letter, and saw, for the first time, that Bash- | 
wood had left his chair, and had placed himself | 
opposite to me. His eyes were fixed on my 
face, with the eager inquiring expression of a 
man who was trying to read my thoughts. His 
eyes fell guiltily when they met mine, and he 
shrank away to his chair. Believing, as he did, 
that I was really married to Armadale, was he 
trying to discover whether the news of Arma- 
dale’s rescue from the sea was good news or bad 
news in my estimation? It was no time then 
The 


for entering into explanations with him. 
first thing to be done was to communicate in- 


stantly with the doctor. I called Bashwood 
back to me, and gave him my hand. , 

“¢You have done me a service,’ I said, | 
‘which makes us closer friends than ever. I 
shall say more about this, and about other mat- 
ters of some interest to both of us, later in the | 
day. I want you now to lend me Mr. Arma- 
dale’s letter (which I promise to bring back) 
and to wait here till I return. Will you do 
that for me, Mr. Bashwood ?’ 

**He would do any thing I asked him, he 
said. I went into the bedroom, and put on my 
bonnet and shawl. 

*** Let me be quite sure of the facts before I 
leave you,’ I resumed, when I was ready to go 
out. ‘You have not shown this letter to any 
body but me ?’ 


“** Not a living soul has seen it but our two | 


selves.’ 

‘* “What have you done with the note inclosed 
to Miss Milroy ?” 

“He produced it from his pocket. I ran it 
over rapidly—saw that there was nothing in it 
of the slightest importance—and put it in the 
fire on the spot. That done, I left Bashwood 
in the sitting-room, and went to the Sanatorium 
with Armadale’s letter in my hand. 

**The doctor had gone out; and the servant 
was unable to say positively at what time he 
would be back. I went into his study, and 
wrote a line preparing him for the news I had 


brought with me, which I sealed up, with Ar- 
madale’s letter, in an envelope, to await his re- 
turn. That done, I told the servant I would 
call again in an hour, and left the place. 

‘*Tt was.useless to go back to my lodgings 
and speak to Bashwood until I knew first what 
the doctor meant to do. I walked about the 
neighborhood, up and down new streets and 
crescents and squares, with a kind of dull, 
numbed feeling in me, which prevented not only 
all voluntary exercise of thought but all sensa- 
tion of bodily fatigue. I remembered the same 
feeling overpowering me, years ago, on the morn- 
ing when the people of the prison came to take 
me into court to be tried for my life. All that 
frightful scene came back again to my mind, in 
the strangest manner, as if it had been a scene 
in which some other person had figured. Once 


| or twice I wondered, in a heavy, senseless way, 
| why they had not hanged me! 


‘When I went back to the Sanatorium I was 
informed that the doctor had returned half an 
hour since, and that he was in his own room 
anxiously waiting to see me. 

**T went into the study, and found him sit- 
ting close by the fire, with his head down and 
his hands on his knees. On tie table nea 
him, besides Armadale’s letter and my note, I 
saw, in the little circle of light thrown by the 
reading lamp, an open railway guide. Was he 
meditating flight? It was impossible to tell 
from his face, when he looked up at me, what 
he was meditating, or how the shock had struck 
him when he first discovered that Armadale was 
a living man. 

***¢ Take a seat near the fire,’ he said. 
very raw and cold to-day.’ 

**T took a chair in silence. In silence, on 
his side, the doctor sat rubbing his knees before 
the fire. 

‘¢¢ Have you nothing to say to me?’ I ask&d 

“He rose, and suddenly removed the shade 
from the reading-lamp, so that the light fell on 
my face. 

*** You are not looking well,’ he said. ‘ What's 
the matter ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ My head feels dull, and my eyes are heavy 
and hot,’ I replied. ‘The weather, I suppose.’ 

‘* Tt was strange how we both got farther and 
farther from the one vitally important subject 
which we had both come together to discuss! 

‘*¢T think a cup of tea would do you good,’ 
remarked the doctor. 

**T accepted his suggestion, and he ordered 
the tea. While it was coming he walked up 
and down the room, and I sat by the fire—and 
not a word passed between us on either side. 

‘““The tea revived me; and the doctor no- 
ticed a change for the better in my face. He 
sat down opposite to me at the table and spoke 
out at last. 
| ‘Tf I had ten thousand pounds at this mo- 
ment,’ he began, ‘I would give the whole of it 
never to have compromised myself in your des- 
| perate speculations on Mr. Armadale’s death !' 

‘*He said these words with an abruptness, 
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almost with a violence, which was strangely un- 
characteristic of his ordinary manner. Was he 
frightened himself, or was he trying to frighten 
me? I determined to make him explain him- 
self at the outset, so far as I was concerned. 
‘Wait a moment, doctor,’ Isaid. ‘Do you hold 
me responsible for what has happened ?’ 

‘‘ ¢Certainly not,’ he replied, stiffly. ‘ Nei- 
ther you nor any body could have foreseen what 
has happened. When I say I would give ten 
thousand pounds to be out of this business I am 
blaming nobody but myself. And when I tell 
you next that I, for one, won’t allow Mr. Arma- 
dale’s resurrection from the sea to be the ruin 
of me without a fight for it, I tell you, my dear 
madam, one of the plainest truths I ever told to 
man or woman in the whole course of my life. 
Don’t suppose I am invidiously separating my 
interests from yours in the common danger that 
now threatens us both. I simply indicate the 
difference in the risk that we have respectively 
run. You have not sunk the whole of your re- 
sources in establishing a Sanatorium; and you 
have not made a false declaration before a mag- 
istrate, which is punishable as perjury by the 
law.’ 

‘*T interrupted him again. His selfishness 
did me more good than his tea—it roused my 
temper effectually. ‘Suppose we let your risk 
and my risk alone, and come to the point,’ I 
said. ‘What do you mean by making a fight 
for it? I see a railway guide on your table. 
Does making a fight for it mean —running 
away ?’ 

‘**Running away?’ repeated the doctor. 
‘You appear to forget that every farthing I 
have in the world is embarked in this establish- 
ment.’ 

‘*** You stop here then?’ I said. 

*** Unquestionably !’ 

‘** And what do you mean to do when Mr. | 
Armadale comes to England ?’ 

‘* A solitary fly, the last of his race whom the 
winter had spared, was buzzing feebly about the 
doctor’s face. He caught it before he answered 
me, and held it out across the table in his closed 
hand. 

“« «Tf this fly’s name was Armadale,’ he said, 
‘and if you had got him as I have got him now, 
what would you do?’ 


‘** His eyes, fixed on my face up to this time, 


turned significantly, as he ended his question, 
to my widow’s dress. I, too, looked at it when 
he looked. A thrill of the old deadly hatred 
and the old deadly determination ran through 
me again. 

*¢*T should kill him,’ I said. 

‘The doctor started to his feet (with the fly 
still in his hand) and looked at me—a little too 
theatrically—with an expression of the utmost 
horror. 

‘*« Kill him!’ repeated the doctor, in a parox- 
ysm of virtuous alarm. ‘ Violence—murderous 
violence—in My Sanatorium! You take my 
breath away !’ 

**T caught his eye while he was expressing 


himself in this elaborately indignant manner, 
scrutinizing me with a searching curiosity which 
was, to say the least of it, a little at variance 
with the vehemence of his language and the 
warmth of histone. He laughed uneasily when 
our eyes met, and recovered his smooth confi- 
dential manner in that instant that elapsed be- 
fore he spoke again. 

‘**T beg a thousand pardons,’ he said. ‘I 
ought to have known better than to take a lady 
too literally at her word. Permit me to remind 
you, however, that the circumstances are too 
serious for any thing in the nature of—let us 
say, an exaggeration or a joke. You shall hear 
what I propose without further preface.’ He 
paused, and resumed his figurative use of the fly 
imprisoned in his hand. ‘Here is Mr. Arma- 
dale. I can let him out or keep him in, just as 
I please—and he knows it. I say to him,’ con- 
tinued the doctor, facetiously addressing the 
fly, ‘Give me proper security, Mr. Armadale, 
that no proceedings of any sort shall be taken 
against either this lady or myself, and I will let 
you out of the hollow of my hand. Refuse— 
and be the risk what it may, I will keep you in.’ 
Can you doubt, my dear madam, what Mr. 
Armadale’s,answer is, sooner or later, certain to 
be? Can you doubt,’ said the doctor, suiting 
the action to the word and letting the fly go, 
‘that it will end to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties in this way ?’ 

‘“«*T won’t say at present,’ I answered, ‘ wheth- 
er I doubt or not. Let me make sure that I 
understand you first. You propose, if I am not 
mistaken, to shut the doors of this place on Mr. 
Armadale, and not to let him out again until he 
has agreed to the terms which it is our interest 
to impose on him? _ May I ask, in that case, 
how you mean to make him walk into the trap 


| that you have set for him here ?’ 


‘**T propose,’ said the doctor, with his hand 


| on the railway guide, ‘ ascertaining first, at what 


time during every evening of this month the 
tidal trains from Dover and Folkestone reach 
the London Bridge terminus. . And I propose 
next posting a person whom Mr. Armadale 
knows, and whom you and I can trust, to wait 
the arrival of the trains, and to meet our man at 
the moment when he steps out of the railway 
carriage.’ 

“« Have you thought,’ I inquired, ‘ of who the 
person is to be?’ 

***T have thought,’ said the doctor, taking up 
Armadale’s letter, ‘of the person to whom this 
letter is addressed.’ 

“The answer startled me. Was it possible 
that he and Bashwood knew one another? I 
put the question immediately. 

*¢¢ Until to-day I never so much as heard of 
the gentleman’s name,’ said the doctor. ‘I 
have simply pursued the inductive process of 
reasoning, for which we are indebted to the im- 
mortal Bacon. How does this very important 
letter come into your possession? I can’t insult 
you by supposing it to have been stolen. Con- 


sequently it has come to you with the leave and 
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license of the person to whom it is addressed. 


Consequently that person is in your confidence. | 


Consequently he is the first person I think of. 
You see the process? Very good. Permit me 
a question or two, on the subject of Mr. Bash- 
wood, before we go on any further.’ 

‘*The doctor’s questions went as straight to 
the point as usual. My answers informed him 
that Mr. Bashwood stood toward Armadale in 
the relation of steward—that he had received 
the letter at Thorpe-Ambrose that morning, and 
had brought it straight to me by the first train 
—that he had not shown it or spoken of it be- 
fore leaving to Major Milroy or to any one else 

and that I had not obtained this service at 
his hands by trusting him with my secret—that 
I had communicated with him in the character 
of Armadale’s widow—that he had suppressed 
the letter, under these circumstances, solely in 
obedience to a general caution I had given him 
to keep his own counsel if any thing strange 
happened at Thorpe-Ambrose until he had first 
consulted me—and lastly, that the reason why 
he had done as I told him in this matter was, 
that in this matter, and in all others, Mr. Bash- 
wood was blindly devoted to my interests. 

‘* At this point in the interrogatery the doc- 
tor’s eyes began to look at me distrustfully be- 
hind the doctor's spectacles. 

‘¢¢ What is the secret of this blind devotion 
of Mr. Bashwood’s to your interests ?’ he asked. 

‘*T hesitated for a moment—in pity to Bash- 
wood, not in pity to myself. ‘If you must 
know,’ I answered, ‘ Mr. Bashwood is in love 
with me.’ 

*“** Ay! ay!’ exclaimed the doctor, with an 
air of relief. ‘I begin to understand now. Is 
he a young man ?” 

* «<« He is an old man.’ 

‘*The doctor laid himself back in his’ chair 
and chuckled softly. 
said. ‘Here is the very man we want. Who 
so fit as Mr. Armadale’s steward to meet Mr. 
Armadale on his return to London? And who 
so capable of influencing Mr. Bashwood in the 
proper way as the charming object of Mr. Bash- 
wood’s admiration ?’ 

“There could be no doubt that Bashwood 
was the man to serve the doctor’s purpose, and 
that my influence was to be trusted to make 
him serve it. The difficulty was not here—the 
difficulty was in the unanswered question that 
[ had put to the doctor a minute since. I put 
it to him again. 

‘** «Suppose Mr. Armadale’s steward meets his 
employer at the terminus,’ I said. ‘May I ask 
once more how Mr. Armadale is to be persuaded 
to come here ?’ 

*** Don’t think me ungallant,’ rejoined the 


‘Better and better,’ he | 
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|to lead him our way with a silken 


string 
observe here,’ pursued the doctor, opening Ar- 
madale’s letter, ‘a reference to a certain young 
lady, which looks promising. Where is the 
note that Mr. Armadale speaks of as addressed 
| to Miss Milroy ?’ 

‘Instead of answering him I started, in a 
sudden burst of excitement, to my feet. The 
instant he mentioned Miss Milroy’s name all 
that I had heard from Bashwood of her illness 
and of the cause of it rushed back into my 
memory. I saw the means of decoying Arma- 
dale into the Sanatorium as plainly as I saw 
the doctor on the other side of the table, won- 
dering at the extraordinary change in me, 
What a luxury it was to make Miss Milroy 
| serve my interests at last! ‘ 

*** Never mind the note,’ I said. ‘It’s burnt, 
| for fear of accidents. I ean tell you all (and 
| more) than the note could have told you. Miss 
| Milroy cuts the knot! Miss Milroy ends the 
| difficulty! She is privately engaged to him. 
| She has heard the false report of his death, and 
she has been seriously ill at Thorpe-Ambrose 
| ever since. When Bashwood meets him at the 
| Station the very first question he is certain to 
| ask—’ 

*¢¢T see!’ exclaimed the doctor, anticipating 
me. ‘Mr. Bashwood has nothing to do but to 
|help the truth with a touch of fiction. When 
|he tells his master that the false report has 
|reached Miss Milroy he has only to add that 
|the shock has affected her head, and that she 
is here under medical care. Perfect! perfect! 
| We shall have him at the Sanatorium as fast 
las the fastest cab-horse in London can bring 
him to us. And mind! no risk—no necessity 
| for trusting other people. This is not a mad« 
| house; this is not a Licensed Establishment— 
| no doctors’ certificates are necessary here! My 
dear lady, I congratulate you; I congratulate 
;myself. Permit me to hand you the railway 
guide, with my best compliments to Mr. Bash- 
| wood, and with the page turned down for him, 
| as an additional attention, at the right place.’ 
| **Remembering how long I had kept Bash- 
| wood waiting for me I took the book at once, 
jand wished the doctor good-evening without 
| farther ceremony. As he politely opened the 
| door for me he reverted, without the slightest 
| necessity for doing so, and without a word from 
|me to lead to it, to the outburst of virtuous 
jalarm which had escaped him at the earlier 
part of our interview. 

***T do hope,’ he said, ‘that you will kindly 
|forget and forgive my extraordinary want of 
|tact and perception when—in short, when | 
caught the fly. I positively blush at my own 
| stupidity in putting a literal interpretation on a 


doctor, in his gentlest manner, ‘if I ask, on my | lady’s little joke! Violence in My Sanatori- 
side, how are men persuaded to do nine-tenths | um!’ exclaimed the doctor, with his eyes once 
of the foolish acts of their lives? They are | more fixed attentively on my face; ‘violence 
persuaded by your charming sex. ‘The weak | in this enlightened nineteenth century! Was 
side of every man is the woman’s side of him. | there ever any thing so ridiculous? Do fasten 
We have only to discover the woman’s side of | your cloak before you go out—it is so cold and 
Mr. Armadale—to tickle him on it gently—and |raw! Shall I escort you? Shall I send my 











servant? Ah! you were always independent 
—always, if I may say so, a host in yourself! 
May I call to-morrow morning and hear what 
you have settled with Mr. Bashwood ?” 

" J said yes, and got away from him at last. 
In a quarter of an hour more I was back at my 
lodgings, and was informed by the servant that 
‘the elderly gentleman’ was still waiting for me. 


*‘T have not got the heart or the patience— 
I hardly know which—to waste many words on 
what passed hetween me and Bashwood. It 
was so easy, so degradingly easy, to pull the 
strings of the poor old puppet in any way I 
pleased! I met none of the difficulties which 
I should have been obliged to meet in the case 
of a younger man, or of a man less infatuated 
with admiration for me. I left the allusions to 
Miss Milroy in Armadale’s letter, which had 
naturally puzzled him, to be explained at a fu- 
ture time. I never even troubled myself to in- 
vent a plausible reason for wishing him to meet 
Armadale at the terminus, and to entrap him 
hy a stratagem into the doctor’s Sanatorium. 
All that I found it necessary to do was to refer 
him to what I had written, in the first place, 
and to what I had afterward said to him when 
he came to answer my letter personally at the 
hotel. 

‘* © You know already, Mr. Bashwood,’ I said, 
‘that my marriage has not been a happy one. 
Draw your own conclusions from that, and don’t 
press me to tell you whether the news of Mr. 
Armadale’s rescue from the sea is or is not the 
welcome news that it ought to be to his wife!’ 
That was enough to put his withered old face 
in a glow, and to set his withered old hopes 
growing again. I had only to add: ‘If you 
will do what I ask you to do, no matter how 
incomprehensible and how mysterious my re- 
quest may seem to be; and if you will accept 
my assurances that you shall run no risk your- 
self, and that you shall have the proper expla- 
nations at the proper time, you will have such 
a claim on my gratitude and my regard as no 
man living has ever had yet!’ I had only to say 
these words, and to point them by a look and a 
stolen pressure of his hand, and I had him at 
my feet, blindly eager to obey me. If he could 
have seen what I thonght of myself—but that 
doesn’t matter: he saw nothing. 

‘*Hours have passed since I sent him away 
(pledged to secrecy, possessed of his instruc- 
tions, and provided with his time-table) to the 
hotel near the terminus, at which he is to stay 
till Armadale appears on the railway platform. 
The excitement of the earlier part of the even- 
ing has all worn off, and the dull, numbed sen- 
sation has got me again. Are my energies 
wearing out, I wonder, just at the time when I 
most want them? Or is some foreshadowing 
of disaster creeping over me which I don’t yet 
understand ? 

‘¢T might be in a humor to sit here for some 
time longer, thinking thoughts like these, and 
letting them find their way into words at their 
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own will and pleasure—if my Diary would only 
let me. But my idle pen has been busy enough 
to make its way to the end of the volume. I 
have reached the last morsel of space left on 
the last page; and whether I like it or not, I 
must close the book this time for good and all 
when I close it to-night. 

**Good-by, my old friend and companion of 
many a miserable day! Having nothing else 
to be fond of, I half suspect myself of having 
been unreasonably fond of you. 

** What a fool I am!” 


THE END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 


Ee 


BOOK THE LAST. 
CHAPTER I. 
AT THE STATION. 

On the night of the second of December Mr. 
Bashwood took up his post of observation at the 
terminus of the South Eastern Railway for the 
first time. It was an earlier date, by six days, 
than the date which Allan had himself fixed for 
his return. But the doctor, taking counsel of 
his medical experience, had considered it just 
probable that ‘*‘ Mr. Armadale might be perverse 
enough, at his enviable age, to recover sooner 
than his medical advisers might have antici- 
pated.” For caution’s sake, therefore, Mr. 
Bashwood was instructed to begin watching the 
arrival of the tidal trains on the day after he 
had received his employer’s letter. 

From the second to the seventh of December 
the steward waited punctually on the platform, 
saw the trains come in, and satisfied himself, 
evening after evening, that the travelers were 
all strangers to him. From the second to the 
seventh of December Miss Gwilt (to return to 
the name under which she is best known in 
these pages) received his daily’ report, some- 
times delivered personally, sometimes sent by 
letter. The doctor, to whom the reports were 
communicated, received them in his turn with 
unabated confidence in the precautions that had 
been adopted up to the morning of the eighth. 
On that date the irritation of continued sus- 
pense had produced a change for the worse in 
Miss Gwilt’s variable temper, which was per- 
ceptible to every one about her, and which, 
strangely enough, was reflected by an equally 
marked change in the doctor’s manner when he 
came to pay his usual visit. By a coincidence 
so remarkable that his enemies might have sus- 
pected it of not being a coincidence at all, the 
morning on which Miss Gwilt lost her patience 
proved to be also the morning on which the 
doctor lost his confidence for the first time. 

** No news, of course,” he said, sitting down 
with a heavy sigh. ‘* Well! well!” 


Miss Gwilt looked up at him irritably from 
her work. 

‘“*You seem strangely depressed this morning,” 
‘* What are you afraid of now ?” 


she said. 
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‘‘The imputation of being afraid, madam,” 
answered the doctor, solemnly, ‘‘is not an im- 
putation to cast rashly on any man—even when 
he belongs to such an essentially peaceful pro- 
fession as mine. I am not afraid. I am (as 
you more correctly put it in the first instance) 
strangely depressed. My nature is, as you 
know, naturally sanguine, and I only see to- 
day what, but for my habitual hopefulness, I 
might have seen, and ought to have seen, a 
week since.” 

Miss Gwi!t impatiently threw down her work. 
‘**Tf words cost money,” she said, ‘‘the luxury 
of talking, doctor, would be rather an expensive 


” 


luxury in your case! 


‘Which I might have seen, and ought to | 


have seen,” pursued the doctor, without taking 
the slightest notice of the interruption, ‘‘a 
week since. To put it plainly, I feel by no 
means so certain as I did that Mr. Armadale 
will consent without a struggle to the terms 


which it is my interest (and in a minor degree 


yours) to impose on him. Observe! I don’t 
question our entrapping him successfully into 
the Sanatorium—I only doubt whether he will 
prove quite as manageable as I originally an- 
ticipated when we have got him there. Say,” 
remarked the doctor, raising his eyes for the 
first time, and fixing them in steady inquiry on 
Miss Gwilt; ‘‘say that he is bold, obstinate, 
what you please; and that he holds out—holds 


out for weeks together, for months together, as | 


men in similar situations to his have held out 
before him. Whatfollows? The risk of keep- 
ing him forcibly in concealment—of suppressing 
him, if I may so express myself—increases at 
compound interest, and becomes Enormous! 
My house is, at this moment, virtually ready for 
patients. Patients may present themselves in a 
week’s time. Patients may communicate with 
Mr. Armadale, or Mr. Armadale may communi- 
cate with patients. 
out of the house and may reach the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy. 


men——no! those chartered despots in a land of 
liberty—have only to apply to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for an order and to enter (by Heavens, to 
enter My Sanatorium!) and search it from top 
to bottom at a moment’s notice! I don’t wish 
to despond ; I don’t wish to alarm you; I don’t 


pretend to say that the means we are taking to | 


secure our own safety are any other than the 
best means at our disposal. All I ask you to 
do is to imagine the Commissioners in the 
house—and then to conceiye the consequences. 


The consequences !” repeated the doctor, getting | 


sternly on his feet, and taking up his hat as if 
he meant to leave the house. 

‘*Have you any thing more to say?” asked 
Miss Gwilt. 

‘* Have you any remarks,” rejoined the doctor, 
“to offer on your side ?” 

He stood hat in hand, waiting. 


A note may be smuggled | 


Even in the case of an un- | 
licensed establishment like mine, those gentle- 


| 

For a full | 

minute the two looked ‘at each other in silence. 
Miss Gwilt spoke first. 


‘*T think I understand you,” she said, sud- 
denly recovering her composure. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” returned the doctor. 
with his hand to his ear. ‘What did you 
say ?” 

**Nothing!” 

** Nothing ?” 

**If you happened to catch another fly this 
morning,” said Miss Gwilt, with a bitterly sar- 
castic emphasis on the words, ‘‘I might be capa- 
ble of shocking you by another ‘ little joke.’” 

The doctor held up both hands, in polite dep- 
recation, and looked as if he was beginning to 
recover his good-humor again. 

** Hard,” he murmured gently, “not to have 
forgiven me that unlucky blunder of mine even 
yet!” 

‘What else have you to say? I am waiting 
for you,” said Miss Gwilt. She turned her chair 
to the window, scornfully, and took up her work 
| again as she spoke. 

The doctor came behind her and put his 
hand on the back of her chair. 

‘**T have a question to ask, in the first place,” 
he said; ‘‘and a measure of necessary precau- 
tion to suggest in the second. If you will honor 
me with your attention I will put the question 
first.” 

**T am listening.” 

‘*¢ You know that Mr. Armadale is alive,” pur- 
sued the doctor; ‘‘and you know that he 
coming back to England. Why do you con- 
tinue to wear your widow’s dress?” 

She answered him without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, steadily going on with her work. 

‘¢ Because I am of a sanguine disposition, 
like you,” she said. ‘‘I mean to trust to the 
chapter of accidents to the very last. Mr. Ar- 
madale may die yet on his way home.” 

‘*And suppose he gets home alive—what 
then ?” 

‘« Then there is another chance still left.” 

‘* What is it, pray ?” 

‘* He may die in your Sanatorium.” 

“Madam !”’ remarked the doctor, in the deep 
bass which he reserved for his outbursts of vir- 
tuous indignation. ‘‘Stop! you spoke of the 
chapter of accidents,” he resumed, gliding back 
into his softer conversational tones. ‘‘ Yes! 
yes! of course. I understand you this time. 
Even the healing art is at the mercy of accidents 
—even My Sanatorium, otherwise the Fortress 
of Health, is liable at any day to be surprised 
by Death. Just so! just so!” said the doctor, 
conceding the questions with the utmost impar- 
tiality. ‘‘There is the chapter of accidents, I 
admit—if you choose to trust to it. Mind! I 
say emphatically, /f you choose to trust to it.” 
| There was another moment of silence—silence 
| so profound that nothing was audible in the 
| room but the rapid click of Miss Gwilt’s needle 
| through her work. 
| **Go on,” she said; ‘‘ you haven’t done yet.” 

‘* True!” said the doctor. ‘‘ Having put my 
question, I have my measure of precaution to 
| impress on you next. You will see, my dear 
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madam, that I am not disposed to trust to the| She turned from the window and looked 


chapter of accidents on my side. Reflection has 
convinced me that you and I are not (locally 
speaking) so conveniently situated as we might 
be, in case of emergency Cabs are, as yet, rare 
in this rapidly-improving neighborhood. I am 
a quarter of an hour’s walk from you; you are 
a quarter of an hour’s walk from me. I know 
nothing of Mr. Armadale’s character; you know 
it well. It might be necessary—vitally neces- 
sary—to appeal to your superior knowledge of 
him at a moment’s notice. And how am I to 
do that unless we are within easy reach of each 
other, under the same roof? For both our in- 
terests, I beg to invite you, my dear madam, to 
become for a limited period an inmate of My 
Sanatorium.” 

Miss Gwilt’s rapid needle suddenly stopped. 
“T understand you,” she said again, as quietly 
as before. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the doctor, with 
another attack of deafness, and with his hand 
once more at his ear. 

She laughed to herself—a low, terrible laugh, 
which startled even the doctor into taking his 
hand off the back of her chair. 

‘*An inmate of your Sanatorium?” she re- 
peated. ‘‘You consult appearances in every 
thing else—do you propose to consult appear- 
ances in receiving me into your house ?” 

‘* Most assuredly!” replied the doctor, with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘I am surprised at your asking 
me the question! Did you ever know a man 
of the highest eminence in my profession who 
set appearances at defiance? If you honor me 
by accepting my invitation, you enter My Sana- 
torium—” 

“In what character ?” 

‘*In the most unimpeachable of all possible 
characters,” replied the doctor. ‘In the char- 
acter of—a Patient.” 

‘*When do you want my answer?” 

“*Can you decide to-day ?” 

‘*No., ” 

“To-morrow ?” 

‘*Yes. Have you any thing more left to 
say ?” 

Nothing more.” 

‘*Leave me then. 
ances. 
morning.” 

**Oh, the sex! the sex!” said the doctor, 
with his excellent temper in perfect working 
order again. ‘So delightfully impulsive! so 
charmingly reckless of what they say, or how 
they sky it! ‘Oh, woman, in our hours of 
ease, coy, diffident, and hard to please!’ There! 
there! there! Good-morning!” 

Miss Gwilt rose and looked after him from 
the window, when the street-door had closed 
and he had left the house. 

‘*Armadale himself drove me to it the first 
time,”’ she said. ‘* Manuel drove me to it the 
second time.—You cowardly scoundrel! shall I 
let you drive me to it for the third time and the 
last ?” 


’ 


I don’t keep up appear- 


I wish to be alone—and I say so. Good- | 


thoughtfully at her widow’s dress in the glass. 

The hours of the day passed—and she de- 
cided nothing. The night came—and she hes- 
itated still. The new morning dawned—and 
the terrible question was still unanswered, Yes 
or No. 

By the early post there came a letter for her. 
It was Mr. Bashwood’s usual report. Again he 
had watched for Allan’s arrival, and again in 
vain. 

**T’ll have more time!” she said to herself, 
passionately. ‘‘No man alive shall hurry me 
faster than I like!” 

At breakfast that morning (the morning of 
the ninth) the doctor was surprised in his study 
at the Sanatorium by a visit from Miss Gwilt. 

‘*T want another day,” she said, the moment 
the servant had closed the door on -her. 

The doctor looked at her before he answered, 
and saw the danger of driving her to extremi- 
ties plainly expressed in her face. 

| ‘The time is getting on,” he remonstrated, 

in his most persuasive manner. ‘‘ For all we 
know to the contrary, Mr. Armadale may be 
here to-night.” 

**T want another day!” 
and passionately. 

‘*Granted!” said the doctor, looking nerv- 
ously toward the door. ‘‘ Don’t be too lond— 

the servants may hear you. Mind!” he added, 
**T depend on your honor not to press me for 
any further delay.” 

** You had better depend on my despair,” she 
said—and left him. 

The doctor chipped the shell of his egg, and 
laughed softly. 

** Quite right, my dear!” he said. ‘I re- 
member where your despair led you in past 
times; and I think I may trust it to lead you 
the same way now.” 


she repeated, loudly 


At a quarter to eight that night Mr. Bashwood 
| took up his post of observation, as usual, on the 
platform of the terminus at London Bridge. 

He was in the highest good spirits; he smiled 
and smirked in irrepressible exultation. The 
sense that he held in reserve a means of influ- 
ence over Miss Gwilt, in virtue of his knowl- 
edge of her past career, had had no share in 
effecting the transformation that now appeared 
in him. It had upheld him in his forlorn life 
at Thorpe-Ambrose, and it had given him that 
increased confidence of manner which Miss 
Gwilt herself had noticed; but it had vanished 
as a motive power in him from the moment that 
had restored him to Miss Gwilt’s favor—it had 
| vanished, annihilated by the electric shock of 

her touch and her look. His vanity—the van- 
ity which in men at his age is only despair in 
disguise—had now lifted him to the seventh 
heaven of fatuous happiness once more. He 


believed in her again as he believed in the smart, 
new winter over-coat that he wore—as he be- 
lieved in the dainty little cane (appropriate to 
| the dawning dandyism of lads in their teens) 
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that he flourished in his hand. He hummed— 
the worn-out old creature who had not sung 
since his childhood—hummed, as he paced the 
platform, the few fragments he could remember 
of a worn-out old song. 

The train was due as early as eight o’clock 
that night. At five minutes past the hour the 
whistle sounded. In less than five minutes 
more the passengers were getting out on the 
platform. 

Following'the instructions that had been given 
to him, Mr. Bashwood made his way as well es 
the crowd would let him along the line of car- 
riages; and discovering no familiar face on that 
first investigation, joined the passengers for a 
second search among them in the custom-house 
waiting-room next. 

He had looked round the room, and had sat- 
isfied himself that the persons occupying it were 
all strangers, when he heard a voice behind him, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Can that be Mr. Bashwood !” 

He turned in eager expectation, and found 
himself face to face with the last man under 
heaven whom he had expected to see. 

The man was—Mipwinter! 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND. 
YT OTWITHSTANDING the current repre- 
L sentations as to the privations and hard- 
ships of the denizens of the Confederate capi- 
tal, life in Richmond during the war was not 
altogether one of discomforts. 
wants, almost every thing for their supply, not 


only as to necessaries but luxuries, could be | 
had, if one only had the money, and fortunately | 


Confederate notes were almost as abundant as 
**leaves in Vallambrosa.” 
ed like a heavy incubus upon the heart; but 


even that in time we became used to; and there | 
never was the terror and apprehension for the 
safety of the city which outsiders probably sup- 


posed. General Lee and his army were between 
us and danger; and that was enough to quiet 
all fears. So that we could hear the thunder 
of battle so near that it seemed almost in the 
city, and still move on in our usual occupations 
without much uneasiness as to how it would 
terminate. 

Indeed there was even an amount of gayety 
which seemed altogether untimely. 
ive parties, balls, private theatricals, and other 
amusements abounded. Richmond never was 


gayer than during the winter of 1864-65; so | 
much so, indeed, that the clergymen of the va- | 


rious denominations felt called upon to remon- 
strate from the pulpit; while the more religious 
portion of the population were stimulated, by 
way of counteracting the evil tendencies and of 


averting the judgments of Heaven, to be still | 
more attetitive on the daily prayer meetings, | 
which often filled the largest churches, and seem- | 
ed characterized by great devoutness and fervor. | 


The spring of 1865 found things much in this 
condition. One day, not long before the Con- 
federate Congress adjourned, I happeted to cast 


As to material | 


True, the war rest- | 


Expens- | 
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my eye toward the Capitol building, and saw 
that the flag raised to indicate that they were 
in session had by mistake been put up that day 
bottom upward, and was in fact ** Union down,” 
the signal of distress. Superstitious minds might 
have read in this apparent omen the coming 
doom of the Confederacy ; but few, if any, tor 
that view. 

Occasionally expressions were heard from in- 
dividuals indicative that their confidence and 

hope were failing them. One very intelligent 
and well known gentleman so entirely lost heart 
that it became a matter of common remark and 
somewhat of merriment. But the most discour- 
aging person I encountered was a member of the 
State Legislature of high standing, who had eyvi- 
dently ‘‘given up.” Meeting with him at a 
friend’s one evening, his conversation was almost 
entirely on that subject. Among other things 
he stated, substantially, that General Lee had 
| been before a Committee of the Senate, I think 
the previous November, and had stated that he 
could hold out if he could be reinforced with some 
twenty thousand fresh troops; that in February 
|—three months after—before that or a similar 
committee, General Lee had stated that if he 
had fifty thousand reinforcements he could main- 
tain his ground; but that he had neither re- 
ceived the fifty thousand nor the twenty thou- 
sand, but had lost by sickness and desertion; so 
that the inference was irresistible that he could 
not hold his ground. Such statements were dis- 
couraging; but perhaps the impression made on 
most of the auditors was simply that that man 
was no longer loyal to the cause. 

Rumors had, it is true, been coming from the 
army that the men were losing heart; that pa- 
tient and enduring as they had shown them- 
selves, there was a limit even to their powers; 
that they could not suffer on, and starve on, and 
fight on, year after year interminably, and that, 
too, without the prospect of any increment of 
| fresh material to meet the constantly accumu- 

lating and overwhelming forces they were called 
|toconfront. There was, indeed, but too much 
truth and force in what they said; and one could 
not help feeling that such a struggle could not 
be protracted very much longer—especially, too, 
|in view of the constantly increasing scarcity of 
food, and the equally alarming failure of the fa- 
cilities of transportation. Still, we had been en- 
abled to hold out so far against what might have 
been regarded as impossibilities; and we hoped 
it might continue to be so. 

The first Sabbath in April, 1865, dawned upon 
us in this state of things. It was a bright, pleas- 
ant day. . The churches were full—as they gen- 
erally were—and the ministers gave their people 
| such truth as they considered most appropriate. 
At the church which I attendec the text and 
sermon seemed almost prophetic. The words of 
Scripture were, ‘‘ What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter ;” and the 
object of the discourse was to render the hearers 
resigned and contented under even the most mys- 
| terious and unwelcome allotments of Providence. 


NK 








———— 


The sermon over, the congregation joined in the 
Doxology to Old Hundred, accompanied by the 
grand notes of the organ, and then reverently 
dispersed. That was the last service ever to be 
held there under the Confederate Government. 
As I was passing out through the vestibule two 
friends came up, and said they wondered what 
could be going on; that there must be some- 
thing of unusual importance; that the Presi- 
dent and some of the other high functionaries 
had been sent for out of church; and that there 
was evidently some exciting news. 

On leaving the church-door I saw a bank of- 
ficer meet another one for whom he appeared to 
have been in search, and as I passed them I 
heard a few words indicative of trouble. Just 
then espying a young man whose connection 
with the Government ought to make him ac- 
quainted with any important intelligence, I ask- 
ed him what it was that was producing such a 
ferment. He replied that he was not at liberty 
to communicate what he knew, but that there 
had been terrible fighting near Petersburg. 

‘*¢ Favorable or unfavorable ?” 

‘So far as we have heard not favorable.” 
Then, in a subdued voice, he added, “I'll tell 
you that I shouldn’t be surprised if we are all 
away from here before twenty-four hours.” 

This was news indeed! No wonder the Pres- 


officers held solemn council. 


Returning to the house of the friends with 
whom I was sojourning, and believing that 


there need be and could be no longer any se- 
crecy about such events, I mentioned at the din- 
ner-table what had been told me. The ladies 
were greatly agitated and distressed—appre- 
hending violence from the dreaded ‘‘ Yankees,” 
and also lamenting the separation which the 
withdrawal of the Confederate army would make 
between them and their young relatives who 
were in it. Ina moment the deep pall of un- 
certainty and gloom was cast over every thing. 
What scenes tltat day or the next would dlis- 
close, who could tell ? 

Before we had arisen from dinner one of the 
young gentlemen of the family connected with 
a government bureau came in, with a counte- 
nance indicative of serious work, asking that 
his trunk might be gotten, and adding that they 
were to be off at six o’clock that evening—that 
the city was to be evacuated! This was the 
signal for every one of our little company to be 
on the move to. save what he could. Silver- 
ware was quickly collected for hiding; watches 
were gathered up to be sent away; spoons and 
forks likewise; and every preparation, practica- 
ble in the short time and amidst the excitement 
and confusion, made for the speedily anticipated 
pillage. 

In the course of the afternoon a relative of 
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his telling us that the tobacco warehouses had 
been burned to prevent the tobacco from falling 
into the Federal hands, we knew that Peters- 
burg was gone. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, the young 
man already referred to not having got off as 
soon as he had expected, came in and told my 
relative, who was anxious‘to get to his family 
up the country, that his only chance was to go 
to the dépot immediately, that the last Confed- 
erate trains would leave in the course of the 


| night, and that to-morrow all intercourse would 


be cut off. Being better acquainted than my 
friend, and knowing he would encounter difti- 
culties, I went with him to the dépét. Arrived 
there, we encountered a file of soldiers obstruct- 
ing the entrance, and the officer in command 
positively refusing admittance to any one who 
had not a pass from the Secretary of War. But 
that condition was an impossibility. Finding 
the Secretary of War, under such circumstances, 
would indeed be “like hunting a needle in a 


| hay-stack.” ‘There was no other way, therefore, 


than just to stand our ground, hoping that some- 
thing might “turn up.” Numerous were the ar- 
rivals while we stood there, multitudinous the 
applications, appeals, and remonstrances, but 
all to no purpose. The man of the ‘‘stars” 


| Was inexorable. 
ident hurried out of church, and no wonder bank 


In the course of an hour or two one of the 
trains moved off. ‘‘There goes the President 
and his Cabinet.” And sure enough they were 
gone; and that was the last of the Confederate 
Government in its capital. The Argus-eyed 
sentinels must have a little relaxed their vigi- 
lance after this, for my friend, who had been 
on a reconnoissance, soon came back with the 


| report that he had found a place where we could 


the writer came over from Petersburg, bringing | 


us the first definite news of the breaking of the 
Confederate lines, and the disaster General 
Lee’s army had experienced. Of the full ex- 
tent of it, however, he was not aware. From 


flank the guards and get into the dépot. This 
we accomplished. But here a new difficulty 
had to be encountered. We could find no ad- 
mittance into the cars. There were numerous 
trains—all, I believe, rough box cars—waiting 
their turn to go. One after another of them 
we applied to, but in vain. One was tlie Treas- 
ury Department, another the Quarter-Master’s 
Department, another the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and so on. Most of them contained la- 
dies as well as gentlemen. ‘Can’t we get in 
here?” ‘*No! Impossible! we're crowded to 
suffocation.” Passing on to another: ‘* Won't 
you just let one gentleman in here? His home 
and family are up the country, and he is anx- 
ious to get tothem.” ‘‘No, no! we're too full 
already. This car is marked for 14,500 pounds, 
and we have 18,000 in it now. We'll break 
down before we get five miles.” 

We were about giving up in despair, when 
there hove in sight a man with a lantern, escort- 
ing two gentlemen, whom he evidently intended 
to put into one ofthe cars. ‘* Now,” said I to 
my friend, ‘‘ be on the alert, and when he push- 
es those two up I'll push you immediately fol- 
lowing, as if one of the party.” We did so, and 
succeeded. They found out the ruse, it is true, 
and I heard them berating myefriend as an in- 
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truder ; but having the ‘‘ nine points of the law,” 

he held his ground. Many a day elapsed before 

I heard what became of him; but I had the sat- 

isfaction of seeing him safely out of Richmond, 

for I stood there until his train was gone, and | 
indeed until all were gone. One after another 
they rolled off; the guards dispersed; and the 
dépét was forsaken and desolate, never more to 
be visited by Confederates. 

Some were very slow to realize what was go- 
ing on. While engaged in our efforts to get a 
place in the cars a clerical friend came up, and, 
recognizing us in the dark, asked if there was 
any chance of getting away. He said that he 
had been preaching down on the lines some six 
or seven miles below the city, and that in the 


afternoon the colonel of the regiment where he 


was advised him that he had better go up to 
Richmond. This, however, our friend not wish- 
ing to do, and finding that the colonel seemed 
to be getting his command ready to move, he 
thought he would go over to another point on 
the lines and spend the night there. 


ing to Richmond. 


along. As they advanced the numbers tend- 


ing that way thickened, but still for some time | 


he did not see the true state of the case, and it 


was not until he was half-way to Richmond that | 


the unwelcome truth at last flashed upon him. 
He was under the influence of this fresh discov- 
ery when he encountered us in the dépot—his 
mental perturbations by no means allayed by | 
the struggle to get off, and particularly by the 
fact that when I pushed him up into the same 
car into which I had thrust my relative they re- 
pelled him ; so that when I last saw him he was 
in a most disconsolate and hopeless condition. | 
But he must have got off after all, as I heard | 
of him afterward in North Carolina. 

During our long tarrying at the dépét one of 
the batteries from below—the last, it was said— 
came up, carrying torches and cheering, I sup- 
pose to keep their spirits up. They moved off 
over the bridge, thus completing the departure | 
of the entire army from our side of the river, 
and thus completing also the abandonment of 
the capital of the Southern Confederacy. 

The curtain had now fallen on one act of the 
stupendous drama; it was soon to rise on what, 
in its opening at least, would prove even more 
striking and impressive. But the interval be- | 
tween the two acts was one of painful suspense. 
The Government and army which for years had 
guarded and protected us was gone; that other | 
army which had been stretching out its hands 
in vain to grasp this most coveted prize—that | 
army which had come so near that they could | 
hear our church-bells and we could see the flash | 
and smoke of their guns—that army which had | 
been so repeatedly foiled, and with such sore dis- | 
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But on 
arriving there he found that they also were go- | 
As he now had no place to | 
stay, he concluded, though reluctantly, to go | 


their mercy. What will be the fate of this beau. 
tiful city ? what the fate of these hitherto happy 
homes? what the fate of these noble-hearted and 
lovely women? The accounts which we had 
received of the burning and pillage of Columbia 
were fresh in our minds. 

After seeing the last of the Confederate Goy- 
ernment I did what not very many in Richmond 


| did that night—went to bed and slept soundly 


About half past four o’clock in the morning | 
was awakened from profound slumbers by a tre- 
mendous concussion. But I fell asleep again, 
and slept until about half an hour longer, when 
I was aroused by what might almost have awak- 
ened the dead. The earth seemed fuirly to 
writhe as if in agony, the house rocked like a 
ship at sea, while stupendous thunders roared 
around. This was the blowing up of the Con- 
federate magazine; and this was the opening 
gun of the august and sublime pageant of that 
ever-memorable day. Soon after the flames 
burst out from the tobacco warehouses, set on 
fire to. prevent the tobacco from becoming spoils 
to thé’enemy, and proving the cause of the ter- 
rific conflagration which ensued. The bridges 
across the river—one of them the lofty Peters- 
burg Railroad bridge, about a mile long—were 
speedily long lines of flame; while on the side 
of the city the devouring element set to work in 
fearful earnest. The fire had scarcely got fairly 


under way when the arsenal, containing, it was 


said, seven hundred and fifty thousand loaded 
shells, and the dépdts of cartridges and fixed 
ammunition, with the laboratory and its com- 
bustibles, began to explode. This was not in- 
stantaneous, but continuous, resembling the 
cannonading and musketry of a heavy battle, 
and lasting through most of the day. 

Imagine our condition, left by our own army 
and anticipating the enemy’s; the entire busi- 


| ness part of the city on fire—stores, warehouses, ‘ 


manufactories, mills (Galligo’s the largest in the 
world), dépéts, and bridges—all, covering acres, 
one sea of flame, and as an accompaniment the 


| continuous thunder of exploding shells, and in 


the midst of it that long, threatening, hostile 
army entering to seize its prey—imagine all this, 
and you will probably conclude that those who 


| were there will not soon forget that third day of 


April, 1865, in Richmond. 

Our unwelcome visitors were not so quick to 
avail themselves of the now open door into Rich- 
mond as we had anticipated, some hours elaps- 
ing before the first of them made their appear- 
ance. My host, anxious to get his ship in order 
for the coming storm, went down to his place of 
business early in the morning, and returning 
soon afterward, announced to us that ‘‘ the Yan- 
kees” were in the city, he had seen the first of 
them pass up Main Street. It would be impos- 
sible to convey to any one not of our way of 
thinking and feeling the impression produced 


appointment and terrible slaughter—that army, | by that piece of intelligence; the disappoint- 


probably by this time exasperated and infuriated | 


to the last degree, was to be upon us with the | 


dawn of the conging day, and we helplessly at 


ment and regret, the realization that all we had 
been looking and hoping and struggling for 
through weary years was gone, and that all we 
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had most deprecated had come; that our mor- 
tal foe was at last in the fruition of the spoils he 
had most desired; that the fortunes of war had 
made him our master, and placed us in the po- 
sition of a conquered people. 
mingled with anxiety as to what was to be our 
fate, flowed freely through our minds when as- 
sured beyond all doubt that ‘‘the Yankees” were 
in the city. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty as to how 
far it would be safe for a citizen to venture out, 
I determined to make the experiment, and see 
what was to be seen. Never expecting and 
fervently hoping never again to have the oppor- 
tunity to see a victorious army enter a conquered 
capital, I was willing to run some risk. More- 
over, I wished if possible to save some valuable 
papers I had down town from what now threat- 
ened to be an almost unlimited conflagration. 

I found the streets thronged with the black 
population, but almost absolutely and literally 
forsaken by the whites. Richmond seemed in a 
night to have been transformed into an African 
city. On getting down as far as the Powhatan 
House, opposite the Capitol, I at length espied 


one white man, and as he proved to be an old | 


acquaintance I joined him, and we stood to- 
gether in the piazza looking on at the spectacle. 
The United States flag was floating from the 
Capitol—a sight which had not been seen for 
many a day; but instead of taking the place of 
the Confederate flag, it was put up, through 
some mistake, on the opposite end of the build- 
ing, thus occupying the place of the State flag; 


and thus, as some facetiously suggested, unin- | 


tentionally symbolizing the triumph of Federal 


centralized power over States Rights. The au- | 
thorities were probably never apprised of the 
Jaux pas, inasmuch as the Stars and Stripes | 


were still waving over the old Virginia end of 


the building when I left, some weeks after- | 


ward. 

Some of the troops had stacked their arms in 
the Capitol Square, and were gazing curiously 
around; others were marching thither through 
the street before us. The latter attracted much 
attention from the colored crowds who thronged 
the sidewalks. I watched with some interest 
the swarthy spectators, anxious to see how they 
regarded the advent of those whose coming 
promised to introduce them to liberty and po- 
litical equality. A large portion of them—very 
much the largest, I think—simply looked on, 
as upon any other novel and remarkable spec- 
tacle. Here and there a man waved his hat 
and huzzaed. The most marked demonstra- 
tions were the shaking of hands by those near- 
est with the passing troops, much of which was 
done. Some of the women courtesied and bowed 
at a great rate. One little weazened-faced old 
woman, her head crowned with a conical tur- 
ban, seized a soldier’s hand in both of hers, and 
shaking it up and down like a pump-handle, 
said, ‘‘ Welcum, masta! you's welcum! Glad 
to see you, Sah—glad to see you! Thank de 
Lord, dese hands do no mo’ wurk!” A condi- 


Such thoughts, | 





| tion of elegant and luxurious repose was the 
| happy consummation to which she congratu- 
lated herself this glorious day was to introduce 
her. : 

Becoming after a while sufficiently assured 
to venture beyond our post of observation in 
the Powhatan piazza, I pushed through the 
swaithy crowd around into Governor Street, 
| just opposite the Governor’s house. Scearcely 
had I reached this point when the first body 
of colored cavalry came moving up the hill. 
| Their appearance called forth a greeting from 

their brethren in the streets. No sooner had 
| the cavalry fairly comprehended by whom they 
were surrounded than they returned the greet- 
ing with a will, rising in their stirrups, waving 
their flashing sabres, their white eyes and teeth 
gleaming from rows of dark visages, and rend- 
ing the air with wild huzzas. Considering 
that they had been slaves, that they were sud- 
| denly released and armed, and that they were 
now entering our city as conquerors, one could 
not look upon these men without a shudder at 
the possible impending horrors. 

Passing on down Governor Street I persevered 
until I reached Main Street. Here the specta- 
cle again was most remarkable. The progress 
| of the fire rendered it certain that the contents 
| of the stores and shops would be destroyed, and 

hence, possibly, the throngs of negroes set to 
| the work of helping themselves to whatever they 
| liked. Here would come one rolling before 
| him a barrel of flour; here another with a bag 
of coffee or sugar upon his back; another with 
a bag full of shoes; another with four or five 
| bolts of cotton cloth on his head; another with 
a bolt of woolen goods under his arm; a woman 
with an armful of hoop-skirts; a girl with a 
box of spool thread—and so on through the 
|crowd. But yesterday these articles—run at 
great risk and expense through the blockade— 
were bringing fabulous prices; to-day he who 
wills may have them for the carrying away. 
Never in the history of Richmond were the 
colored population so well stocked with neces- 
saries and luxuries. 
| Continuing to thread my way through the 
crowd, I reached the point on Main Street for 
which I was aiming. The papers I was in quest 
of were ina room on the fourth floor, which had 
to be reached through a store on the first-floor, 
a tailor’s shop on the second, and so on. En- 
tering the store, whose doors were wide open, I 
saw no one but a colored man, who was filling 
a bag with shoes from the shelves, all the while 
talking to himself, and swearing he would have 
them. And have them he did, for there was no 
longer any one there to dispute his right. As- 
cending to the tailor’s shop I found it deserted, 
and the rolls of cloth for which hundreds of dol- 
lars a yard had been asked lying there waiting 
to be burned up. While getting together my 
papers the flames burst through the windows 
opposite, and came lashing half-way across the 
street. There was no time to lose; and as I 


emerged from the front-door the heated atmos- 
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phere was already most stifling. I cast a fare- 
well look up Mair Street. The Dispatch and 
Enquirer newspaper offices were all in a blaze, 
the banks and the American Hotel were just 
catching, and from the doors and windows of 
some of the fashionable stores volumes of flame 
were bursting. 

Up to this time I do not remember to have 
seen a fire-engine at work. The young men 
had left with the evacuating army; the older 
men, fearing pillage and violence to their fam- 
ilies, remained at home to do what they could 
to protect them; and consequently there was 
nobody to look after the fire. I myself went to 
one of the Federals, and told him that unless 


they went to work to arrest the conflagration | 
Soon aft- | 


the entire city would be swept away. 
er the military authorities organized the crowds 


of blacks as a fire corps, and this with their | 


own efforts, and the steam-engines at length 
brought to play, was instrumental in checking 
and ultimately stopping the tempest of fire. 
But all the forenoon, and till well on in the aft- 
ernoon, flame and smoke and burning brands 
and showers of blazing sparks filled the air, 
spreading still further the destruction, until it 
had swept before it every bank, every auction 
store, every insurance office, nearly every com- 
mission house, and most of the fashionable stores, 
together with one of the prominent churches, 
and, as before-mentioned, immense mills, man- 
ufactories, foundries, etc. Seldom has a city, 


in proportion to its population and wealth, suf- 


fered so terribly. Sad, indeed, was the specta- 
cle afterward of those acres of ruin, and sadder 
that of the many worthy citizens from whom 
the hard earnings of a lifetime had thus been 
wrested in an hour. 

Of all the days of my life that eventful and 
terrible day seemed the longest. Not having 
my watch about me, I could not well judge the 
flight of time. At last, when I thought it must 
be toward four o’clock in the afternoon, I in- 
quired the time, and found to my astonishment 
that it was only twelve o'clock. It seemed as 
if that day would never end. 


Very agreeable was the disappointment at the | 


behavior of the victorious army. Whether it 
was because, notwithstanding all that had oc- 
curred, there was still some lingering feeling of 
respect for the capital of the Old Dominion, or 
whether the terrific calamity falling upon the 
city at the moment disarmed all purpose to in- 
flict further injury, we could not tell; but what 
most concerned us was the fact that, with few 
exceptions, the troops behaved astonishingly 
well, and were remarkably courteous and re- 
spectful. Some cases of outrage were commit- 


ted in the suburbs, but every attempt of the | 
sort in the city, of which I heard, was followed 


by condign punishment. 

The days which followed that ever-memora- 
ble third of April were eminently days of leis- 
ure. Nobody had any thing to do. All busi- 
ness was brought to a sudden stand-still. Few 
had any money; my own stock amounted to an 


old-fashioned three-cent piece. Some of us 
spent most of the time sitting on the front steps 
talking over the past, the present, and the most 
uncertain future. When occasionally a friend 
passed we would call him in, or he would cal] 
himself—both parties happy to have some mode 
of relieving the tedium. As to the Confeder- 
acy, we gave that up with the fall of Richmond, 
thinking that General Lee would probably fall 
back into the interior, and there, after consid- 
derable delay and worrying, make the best 
terms for peace on the basis of the Union re. 
stored. But we did not anticipate so speedy a 
finality, nor of the sort which occurred. Va- 
rious rumors reached us from day to day of dis- 
asters to the Confederates; but as these all 
came through our conquerors we gave them 
small credence. 

At length, one night my host informed me 
that the sentinel near our door had just told 
him that General Lee had surrendered. Though 
we did not credit it, it seemed worth inquiring 
into. On further interrogation we were as- 
sured that the news was official; and soon all 
remaining doubts were dispelled by the salvos 
of artillery from the Capitol Square saluting the 
tidings of the surrender of the Southern Army 
and the downfall of the Southern Confederacy. 
Such an event was, of course, a crushing dis- 
appointment to those who, through years of sac- 
rifice and struggle, had staked their earthly 
hopes and all upon the success of the cause; 
but, to their credit be it said, most of them 
seemed to recognize in the event the voice of 
God deciding by his providence the great ques- 
tion. ‘Though this decision differed widely) 
from what they had anticipated, they knew that 
the great Arbiter of all human affairs does all 
things well, and that it was their duty humbly 
and cheerfully to acquiesce. The Government 
to which they had acknowledged allegiance for 
four years being no more, and that under which 
they had previously lived being now restored, 
| there was but one course open, and that was to 
endeavor to prove themselves henceforth good 
|} and faithful citizens of the United States. 

Time will no doubt wear away the hostile 
feelings engendered by bloody war, and once 
more restore to terms of friendly intercourse 
those who were arrayed in this bitter, deadly 
strife; but no lapse of time can erase the mem- 
ories of the fearful scenes which marked the 
progress of the dreadful drama, and in the his- 
tory which is to record them for coming gener- 
ations will stand, as not the least conspicuous, 
| that which has formed the topic of the present 
| sketch—the Fall of Richmond. 


| MISS LETITIA. 
\ ISS LETITIA put aside the muslin curtains 

pk from her window, and looked out. She 
| had just made her toilet for afternoon, and she 
| was, as usual, neat almost to primness. Her 
| sombre gray dress was enlivened by no bits of 
| bright-colored ribbon. It fell without a particle 
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of trimming in soft folds to her feet. Her 
brown hair was brushed smeothly back from 
her still, thoughtful face—the face which the 
quiet dress and plain hair suited so well. There 
was no thread of silver in the tresses—not a 
wrinkle in the smooth skin, with its coloring 
delicate as that of sixteen. Yet, observing Miss 
Letitia closely, you would not have imagined 
for a moment that she was younger than the 
thirty-three years to which the town record of 
Danby bore witness. There was about her a 


perfect repose—the look of one who has ceased 
to expect, and learned not to hope—which I 
think no face ever wears in youth, unless it be, 
sometimes, that of an incurable invalid. 

Every one called her “Miss Letitia”—the 
days when she was ‘‘ Letty” were gone with 
her lost girlhood. 


That 

** Something sweet, 

Which follows youth with flying feet,” 

would never come back to her any more. There 
were graves in the church-yard on whose white 
stones were chiseled the names of her father 
and mother and her one brother. There was a 
deeper grave in her heart, over which no tomb- 
stone gleamed, where the tenderest hope of her 
life lay sleeping. Miss Letitia was all alone. 

But she had grown used to loneliness, and 
hardly knew how sad it was. She looked out 
on the landscape, bright with its earliest Oc- 
tober glories—hills crowned with trees whose 
boughs were touched with gold and flame—haze 
in the air—blue asters in the highway—golden- 
rod nodding at the gate. She heard a wind, 
slow, mournful, inexpressibly profound and ten- 
der, and sighed a little at the thought of long, 
still winter evenings to come. The dead hope 
in her heart rose from its deep grave, and stood 
beside her in all the glory of youth and grace— 


| great dark eyes. 


too dear a ghost of a past too dear! This wind, | 


which sighed and sung as if murmuring some 
weird incantation, had summoned as with a spell 
old, haunting memories, and familiar names 
rushed unbidden to the lone woman’s lips. But 
she did not utter them—too many years had 


still face and quiet lips been learning the lesson | 


of calmness. 
She was so tranced in thought that it seemed 


to her like a call from a strange outside world | 


with which she had nothing to do—she sitting 
among her dreams—when the knocker on her 


front-door gave forth a sound, sharp yet uncer- | 


tain, as if touched by a hand at once eager and 
timorous. 


She opened the door, and saw a child | 


standing there with wistful face—Deacon Parme- | 
lee’s little girl, sole fruit of his first marriage. | 


Her own mother was in heaven, but her step- 
mother—the deacon’s second wife—had been 
the one friend of Miss Letitia’s early youth. 


Through all the gay, girlhood days Letitia Ma- | 


son and Grace Anderson had been as insepara- 
ble as shadow and substance. Since they had 
grown past girlhood an unexplained coldness 
had seemed to arise between them. They were 


| 


something was always happening to prevent their 
meeting, to hold them asunder. Miss Letitia 
wondered often whose fault it was. It seemed 
to her that the change dated as far back as the 
time when her old, well-beloved hope had died ; 
and she speculated now and then whether she 
could have been cold and careless to Grace in 
that time of grief, and so wounded her that 
they never could be quite the same to each oth- 
er any more. 

‘* Mother is very sick,” said the voice of the 
little blue-eyed girl, waiting at the door, ‘‘and 
she wants to have you come and see her, if you 
will be so kind, right off.” 

‘*T will, indeed I will.” And tears sprang to 
Miss Letitia’s eyes, and her calm face quivered 
alittle. She did not think of Mrs. Parmelee— 
a silent, grave woman, two years older than her- 
self—but of laughing Grace Anderson, with her 
merry ways, and petulant airs, and fervent ca- 
resses. Backthrough the years went her thoughts 
to the old time when they were both young, and 
so loved each other. She tied on her bonnet, 
and pinned her shawl, and hurried across the 
fields by the little girl's side. In half an hour 
she stood in the silent, shaded room where her 
old friend lay. 

When she came to the bedside she started 
with amazement. It seemed to her as if the 
years had turned backward, and the Grace of 
the old days were indeed with her again. The 
fever which was running riot in the sick wo- 
man’s veins had restored more than the beauty 
of her youth. A clear, intense color flamed 
on her cheeks, and a strange light kindled her 
Her hair was tossed back over 
the pillow, and her face wore an eager, long- 
ing, expectant look. When she saw Miss Le- 
titia at her bedside she grew excited. 

‘*You are come,” she cried, “ with kindness 
looking from your eyes. You won’t smile at me 
when you go away. Leave'us alone,” and she 
made an imperious gesture to the nurse who sat 
at the foot of the bed. 

The woman arose quictly. 

‘* Mrs. Parmelee,” she said, ‘‘ it is most dan- 
gerous for you to excite yourself—I give you 
fair warning. I should not have permitted this 
interview on my own judgment; but since the 
doctor consented to it the responsibility does not 
rest with me.” 

Then she went out slowly, and the patient 
laughed—a shrill, strange laugh, which almost 
struck fear to the listener’s heart. 

‘Yes, the doctor knew I should die,” 
cried. ‘‘A little excitement more or less won't 
matter. I felt a week ago when I was taken 
that my time had come. I waited though, be- 
fore I sent for you, until other eyes besides my 
own could see that there wasn’t the ghost of a 
chance left for my life.” 

‘* Grace, dear,” Miss Letitia said, soothingly, 
going back unconsciously to the phraseology of 
their young days, “‘don’t talk so. People who 


she 


friends still—at least Grace, now Mrs. Parme-| are ill do not always dic. There is hope for you 
lee, made fervent professions of friendship—only | yet.” 
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**No! Do you think I don’t know my own 
doom? I tell you death has been nearer than 
any other watcher to my bedside ever since I’ve 
lain here. I should not have sent for you if I 
had not known there was no escape.” 

‘And why not for me?” Miss Letitia asked, 
with a gentle reproach in her voice. ‘‘Am I 
not your old friend, who has Joved you all these 


years ?” 


‘‘ And who will hate me to-night,” the other | 


said, in a tone sadder and more hopeless than 
any words can describe. ‘‘I sent for you to 
confess a great wrong. I dare not die with it 
on my conscience, and carry it with me silently 
into the other world. Letitia, you loved Nelson 
Guthrie, and he loved you.” 

Burning blushes swept up to Miss Letitia’s 
pale cheeks—her heart seemed to stand still. 
She thought she could not bear any more. 

‘*Do not speak of that, Grace,” she cried, 
wildly; ‘it is dead, that old dream. 
rest in its grave!” 

‘*But I must speak, or J can not rest in mine. 
Letitia, I did love you; but oh, I loved him so 
well! Iwould have sold my soul for his love— 
did sell it, perhaps; I do not know. J sepa- 
rated you—I, your friend, your sister, as you 
used to call me in those days. I made him 
think that you were deceiving him—that you 
loved some one else, and were not worthy of 
him. He was haughty and passionate, and I 
was crafty. I put a gulf between you that I 


knew you were too proud and he too angry to | 
Then my punishment began. I} 


try to cross. 
had hoped to win his love, expected he would 
turn to me in his disappointment, but my plan 
failed utterly. Ithink I had made myself hate- 
ful in his eyes by opening them, as he fencied, 
to the flaws in his idol. It was not a year be- 
fore he had married Margaret Cross. 
it, I know, in very desperation. He did not 
love her then, however it has been since. I 


think—I always thought—that if I had known | 


of the marriage before it took place I should 
have gone to him and prevented it by telling 
the truth; but I don’t know—I might not have 
had the courage. 
of it until the wedding was over, and then it was 
too late. 

“It was no longer in my power to make any 
reparation. It would do him no good to know 
what he had lost; and I thought you would get 
over it easier to believe him false than to know 
how you had both been betrayed. So I made 
up my mind to carry the secret with me to my 
grave. But as years passed the burden grew 
heavy, and I wrote the whole story out, sealed 
it up, and put directions on the outside that it 
should be given to him after my death. I never 
meant, you see, that any one should know it 
until I was past the sound of earthly reproach- 
es. So 1 went on, and tried to treat you as 
your old friend might—grown older and colder 
with time, but your friend still—I meant to go 
on so to the end.” 

“Oh, I wish you had, I wish you had!” 


Let it | 


He did | 


At any rate, I heard nothing | 


| burst like a moan from Miss Letitia’s quivering 
| lips. 
| ‘I think I felt worse about it than ever, after 
| I married the deacon. I didn’t love him. That 
| was over for me—the fierce flame had burned 
| out and left my heart waste and sere. Nothing 
| earthly could ever kindle it again. I married 
| because it seemed a good thing todo; and then 
| I was so lonely I wanted something to fill up 
my long days. But after a while I began t 
|see how good the deacon was— how true he 
| was—how honest and upright. The spirit of 
his life seemed to haunt and accuse me contin- 
ually. I began—seeing the distance between 
us—to feel what it was to be a lost soul. I be- 
lieve these thoughts, which have had strong pos- 

| session of me all summer, brought on my fever. 

They were with me until it got to seem that 

|every wind was the reproving voice of God, 

and every sunbeam a ray from his reproachful 

eye. I grew sick at last, and I knew death was 

coming. Letitia, I dared not die until I had 

told you. I can offer no atonement—I do not 

jexpect you will forgive me. If you could [ 

should not fear so much to go out into the 

dark.” 

She shook with a dumb, shivering terror, and 
then lay still, uttering no farther entreaty, speak- 
ing no word more—only fixing her great dark 
eyes on the woman she had wronged, with a 
look in their depths so full of anguish and sup- 
plication that it was mightier than words. 

Miss Letitia seemed dumb, as one turned 
suddenly to marble. She had loved Nelson 
Guthrie with her life’s one love ; and this wo- 
man lying here had separated them—taken away 
her bread and given her a stone—darkened her 
| sunshine—reft from her all the hope and prom- 
| ise of her existence. Could she forgive? Did 

God require it of her? And yet—to-morrow 
it might be too late to speak her forgiveness. 
Would she have a lost soul wailing in wordless 
anguish at her side for evermore? Must she 
not forgive even this—lend to the parting spirit 
what she might of ease and comfort—if she 
hoped in her turn to be forgiven of God? A(ft- 
er all, now that she knew the uttermost—knew 
that when all things should be made clear she 
would stand fair and honored in her old love’s 
sight—ought she not to find it easy to forgive a 
wrong bounded by the compass of this earthly 
life? What if, in loneliness and sorrow, she 
must go down to her grave—she knew now 
that he whom she loved had not been false or 
unworthy—that she need not turn away from 
him when he should come to her side in the 
world of spirits. She looked into the beseech- 
ing eyes which met hers, as the deacon’s wife, 
cried out again, rent by the anguish of her sus- 
pense— 

‘* Speak to me—your silence tortures me. 
Let me know my doom. Forgive me, or curse 
me !” 

Miss Letitia bent over her, and took in her 
own the hand burning with fever. 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, ‘“‘I forgive you. 
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You made my life a burden—you took away 
from me all that I cared for in this world, but 
I pity you in this hour when your sin has found 
you out, and I forgive you. I will pray for you 
to the God vhose love is infinite—whose com- 
passion is boundless. Your soul is not lost. 
You shall not die without hope.” 

‘¢*You forgive me? You are sure? You 
can ask mercy for me of God? He will hear 
your prayer—yours, whom I have injured. I 
will hope—O God, is it not too late?” 

‘‘The promise fails not, even at the eleventh 
hour,” Miss Letitia murmured, with a solemn 
sweetness in her voice. 

Just then a strong, firm step sounded in the 
yard, and the sick woman started eagerly. 

‘*Tt is the deacon,” she said; **he is com- 
ing, and we shall have but a moment more. | 
Go to that desk in the corner—the key is in it. | 
You will see, in the little drawer at the right, 
the packet directed to Nelson Guthrie. Take 
it away and read it. It will make all the par- 
ticulars clear. When I am dead send it to him, 
and then he will understand us both.” 

Trembling in every limb Miss Letitia did her 
bidding, and went back to the bedside with the 
packet in her hand. * 

‘*Yes, that is it; and there is the Deacon’s | 
step on the threshold. He loves me—surely it 
can not be wrong to give him the consolation 
of believing me worthy of it. Once more, be- 
fore you leave me, oh let me hear you say that 
you forgive me!” 

**Fully and freely, as I hope myself to be 
forgiven,” Miss Letitia answered, solemnly; and 
then, moved by a divine impulse of tenderness 
and pity, she bent over and pressed her lips to 
the feverish brow. 

Going out, she met Deacon Parmelee in the 
room beyond, wearing a face on which anxiety 
and watching were graving stern lines. 

She went into the gathering twilight. The 
sad wind was wailing still—the leaves rustled, 
the crickets chirped mournfully ; but a star was 
rising already in the east, while yet the crimson 
autumn sunset burned above the western hills. 
** We have seen his star in the east,” she mur- 
mured. ‘* There is hope in the heavens.” 

That night she read all the long confession, 
and understood on just what rocks the hope of 
her life had stranded and gone down helplessly. 
After all, there was a certain sweetness in the 
knowledge that the man she loved had been 
neither false nor fickle, but only, like herself, 
wronged and deceived. She could never be 
any thing more to him in this life; but it was 
something to be sure that he had once loved 
her. When the life going out in that house 
across the fields was ended, she would send him 
the packet, and then—reinstated in his esteem— 
she could bear to go on alone through the rest 
of her pilgrimage. 

The next morning news came that the Dea- 
con’s wife was dead. : 

She thought it would not be seemly to send 
off the dead woman's confession until the funer- 


al should be over. So she waited four days 
longer, and then, when all reason for delay was 
at an end, she took the packet from her desk, 
and was going to dispatch it.to Nelson Guthrie. 
As she stood with it in her hand a doubt sug- 
gested itself for the first time. Should she send 
it? Had she a right to clear herself in his eyes 
at the risk of recalling so many old memories? 
He had loved her once well and truly. Should 
she revive the spell, if that were possible—make 
him discontented with the present—stir his heart 
with vain longings? Would it be just to his 
wife—the wife to whom in this whole matter no 
blame could attach—whose sufficient misfor- 
tune it was that the man who married her had, 
at best, no fond freshness of first love to give 
her? 

Miss Letitia was just, to the heart’s core; 
and she was, besides, self-forgetful and resolute 
What mattered it, she thought, whether or not 
he understood her now? Let him goon. Let 
whatever domestic happiness time had fostered 
at his hearth-stone still grow. When the end 
came would be time enough for her to stand be- 
fore him justified. So her mind was made up. 
She wrote him a few lines, explaining simply 
how the confession came into her hands, and 
the motives which deterred her from sending it 
to him at once. Then, in her turn, she folded 
and sealed the packet, and directed it on the 
outside : 

“To be given, unopened, into the hands of Nelson 
Guthrie, after the death of Letitia Mason.” 

That was all. Last week she had believed 
her lover of other days recreant to all truth and 
loyalty. Over the grave where his memory lay 
buried she had dared to drop no tear—plant no 
Now she knew that the wrong had 
not been on his part; and the thought that he 
had not given her up voluntarily was balm to 
her self-respect. So she took up her old life 
again, with something less than the old burden 


bk ssom. 


| to carry. 


Years came and passed noiselessly. Slowly 
silver threads grew into the brown, shining 
hair, and the delicate, youthful color faded a 
little. She scarcely realized how time went on 
until her fortieth birth-day found her. Then 
she began to feel how many the lonely years 
had been. Twenty-two years ago that day the 
note had come from Nelson Guthrie which gave 
her back her troth-plight, and since then she had 
never experienced one flutter of womanly vanity 
or anticipation. Life, to all selfish intents, end- 
edwith her that spring day, she thought. Since 
then, as more than one whom she had comfort- 
ed could have borne witness, she had been do- 
ing the Master’s work. She felt a little sad on 
this day of all days in the year. Memory was 


busy, and the path before her, leading on to old 
age, perhaps, stretched out bare and bleak. 

It was in the middle of the long forenoon 
that a wagon stopped at the gate, and a man 
whom she recognized as the near neighbor of 
the Guthries—who lived at the other end of 
the town— dismounted and came up toward 
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the house. A subtle, prophetic instinct told 
her his errand before she met him at the door. 
Her old lover had sent for her —was dying, 
probably. 

‘*Mr. Guthrie is sick,” the man began, ab- 
ruptly, “and they say he has not long to live. 
He took a bad cold about ten days ago, and 
inflammation of the lungs set in, and they’ve 
given up all hopes of him. He says you were 
an old friend, and he wants to see you if you 
are willing to go.” 

‘*T will be ready in five minutes,” she an- 
swered, with apparent calmness, but she turned 
back into the house, her heart throbbing strange- 
ly. Now, after all these years, her time had 
come—now she had a right to justify herself in 
his dying eyes. 

She took the packet she had kept so long, 
put on her bonnet, and went out. 
in utter silence over the three miles of dusty 
road which lay between her little cottage and 
Nelson Guthrie’s house. She noticed, as one 
in a dream, how blue the sky was, and heard 


” 


by what path to lead us both home. 


| to its depths. 


They rode | 


the spring birds sing, and the full brooks mur- | 


mur. At last she was there. 

It was pitiful to see how so brief an illness 
had shattered the forces of that strong man's 
life. Pale almost as he would be when they 
should put his grave-clothes on he was now, his 
face worn and wan, his heavy black beard mak- 
ing it look yet more ghastly. His wife had 
met Miss Letitia at the door with a whispered 
welcome, and as if by previous arrangement led 
her into the sick man’s room, and left her there. 

‘*T wanted to look yet once more in this 
world upon your face,” he said, faintly, his eyes 
kindling a little as he saw her at his bedside. 
‘**T wanted to forgive you.” 

‘*You never had any thing to forgive,” she 
answered, quietly. 

-“Never! Letty!” 
** Never. 
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have shared it with you. But God knew best 
Margaret 
Letty, will you care 
for her and comfort her when I am gone? Yo 
are stronger than she, and she will be quit 
alone.” 

‘*Tf she will let me I will be her friend—] 
will take her as your legacy.” 

**Call her, please, and wait for her in anoth- 
er room. I must make her understand how 
near was the tie between us.” 

She went out and sent his wife in. 

Was it all over, she thought, and over so 
calmly? Standing on the threshold of the 
grave, how quietly Ae had received the tidings 
which had stirred her own soul seven years ag 
3ut he understood her now—he 
knew that she had been true. For the rest, 
death calms the wildest pulses. 

After a while Margaret came out. She had 
been weeping evidently, but she came up to Le- 
titia and kissed her. 

‘He has told me all,” she said, ‘‘and I know 
that you, not I, ought to have been his wife. 


has been a true, good wife. 


| But he loves me a good deal, I think; and he 


possession Grace Anderson’s confession —the | 


confession of the wrong-doing which separated 
us. I did not mean that you should see it un- 
til Iwas dead. But your time has come first, 
and you must not die until you know the truth, 
and have forgiven Grace.” 

He put out his hand with an eager gesture. 

Read it, Letty!” he cried. ‘Read every | 
word of it. Ithink my soul could almost linger 
at the gates of death to hear such tidings.” 

She read it plainly and clearly, every word. 
When she was through she waited for him to | 
speak. 

‘*Did you forgive her, Letty—you, with your | 
lonely woman’s heart, your solitary life ?” 

‘*] forgave her—I prayed for her—I believe | 
God heard me.” Her voice came clear but very | 
low. 

“Then J, too, forgive her. Letty, I loved you 
in those days—we belonged to each other. It 


has been very kind to me, and made me happy. 
It is almost over now. Will you stay till the 
last? He wishes it.” 

‘* Till the last’ was not long. The third day 
the summons came which called home the tired 
soul to forget all sorrows, all failures, all disap- 
pointments in the blessedness which is infinite 
And by his bedside the two women who had 
loved him watched and wept, while his lips grew 
cold, and his proud, passionate, true heart 
stopped beating. 

Miss Letitia had learned to suffer quietly by 
the discipline of long, sad years. The wound 
in her heart was. deep, but it bled inwardly. 


| Outwardly she was calm, and supported Mar- 
| garet by her steady, undemonstrative courage. 
For seven years I have had in my | 


When the funeral was over Margaret clung 
still to the friend in whom she seemed to find 
rest and strength. They scarcely knew on which, 
side the proposal that they should live together 
originated; but it was carried out before mid- 
summer, and they were both settled in the lit- 
tle cottage where Miss Letitia had lived alone 


| 
| so long. 


And then time went on again, and the grass 
grew green on Nelson Guthrie’s grave; and his * 


widow’s passionate grief subsided into gentle re- 
| gret and tender memory. 


Regret so gentle that 
its shadow failed to affright a new wooer; and 


| Mistress Margaret, fair and sweet still at a lit- 


tle past forty, went out of Miss Letitia’s cot- 
tage into anotherhome. And again Letitia was 
all alone. 

Alone, but never lonely; for now she dreams 


| that when Margaret shall go, resting on her later 


love, to the country peopled by shades, she her- 
self, true through all, will have the right to stand 


would have made my life a different thing to | proudly at Nelson Guthrie’s side. 
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AMERICAN STUDIOS IN ROME 
AND FLORENCE. 

NCE upon atime, as my maternal grand- 
QO father was hugging his knees complacently 
over the fire, in the delicious abandon of a well- 
beloved pastor’s Sunday evening, he broke forth 
in laudation of some well-put point of his morn- 
ing homily. 

‘“‘That may all be very true, my dear, but 
hadn’t you better let somebody else praise 
you?” was the conjugal counterblast to this 
flourish of Pharisaism. 

‘¢¢ Somebody else?’ No indeed!” quoth the 
trumpeter; “the poor coots don’t know how 
to put it on in the right place.” 

Doubtless the artists whose ill-fortune opened 
their studios during the last winter to my crude 
criticism may class me under like ornithologic- 
al condemnation with the sermon-critics of my 
progenitor. But during my residence in Italy 
I was so impressed by the fact of the neglect by 
American tourists of the studios of their coun- 
trymen and women that I determined, at my 
first opportunity, to pipe a little against this ig- 
norance and indifference before three or four de- 
serving doors in Rome and Florence. If you 
will not dance I shall at least have relieved my 
spirit. 

It is a lamentable truism that the represent- 
ative American traveler prefers an indifferent 
bust or picture by an Italian or English artist 
to the best which his compatriots can achieve. 

Going forth from the artistic atmosphere of 
an average American circle, strong in the faith 
that Squire Jonathan’s portrait in oils, and his 
boarding-school daughter’s monochromatics and 
érayons are the ne plus ultra of art, he enters 
his first European gallery to depart a sadder, 
but searcely a wiser man. ‘*Ichabod” is 
thenceforth written not only upon daughter 
Mary’s thrilling sea-fights and gay beauties in 
pastel, but upon all American art. His self- 
concéit in its sloughing leaves no atom of con- 
fidence in aught which his land can produce. 
Yet his converse admiration of foreign art must 
necessarily be indiscriminating, since he retains 
the complacent belief that no jackanapes with 
his technical jargon can teach him what to ad- 
mire. Not he! He hasn’t called Ruskin a 
madman and Jarves a fool, in snubbing Mary’s 
raptures, to go to them or any other critic for in- 
struction. Accordingly he stocks his gallery, 
as he would disdain to do his shop, with foreign 
wares, of whose origin, intent, and worth he 
is utterly ignorant, only making sure that no 
‘Yankee trash” is included. 

He carries home in triumph a blear-eyed Be- 
atrice Ce nci, a leering Madonna de lla Sedia exc- 
cuted by a Roman sign-painter, a medallion por- 
trait of himself chipped out in the putty-redievo 
of a third-rate English artist, and a family-group 
cannily altered for the occasion from a Niobe 
and her Children, which had long cumbered 
the appartemento of some Italian sharper. 

Our own escape from the sin and condemna- 
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tion of the representative American traveler in 
regard to our compatriots’ studios in Rume was 
owing solely to imputed grace. On our way 
thither we met the author of ‘‘ Harper’s Guide- 
Book,” who solemnly assured us that there were 
two individuals in Rome whom it was desira- 
ble to see—“ first the Pope, then Mrs. Dr. G.” 
Now, it happened that to the latter little epito- 
me of all charity and hospitality we are indebt- 
ed for much of that which makes us still cry 
with Shakspeare, 
* Was'’t not a happy star 
Led us to Rome—" 

and being there, to Numero tredici via Condotti! 
It was her generous ire which spurred our su- 
pineness around the circle of American artists 
in the Eternal City, and even in remote Flor- 
ence. 

The pity is that this should be a notable in- 
stance of esprit de corps and de esprit de pays— 
that every American resident of position abroad 
should not feel a fraternal interest in the suc- 
cess of American artists around him, and make 
of himself a conscience for the admonition of 
thoughtless tourists from their native land, with 
hearts or purses to be touched. 

[I understand that Mr. Jarves has pronounced 
William Story to be unappreciated in Amer- 
ica. However true this may be in regard to 
untraveled connoisseurs, I think the representa- 
tive American traveler is least likely to neglect 
this among all American studios in Rome. Does 
not Murray indorse Mr. Story’s handiwork as 
**much noticed” at the great London Exposi- 
tion of 1862? This Anglican baptism is surely 
almost equivalent to British birth. Moreover, it 
is quite safe to give loose rein to one’s adjec- 
tives and notes of admiration in the presence of 
the Soul, the Sappho, and the Sybi/, and all the 
more because there are sure to be among the 
carriages which wait on the Saturday receptions 
in the Via di San Nicolo di Tolentino an Italian 
coronet or two, and some well-quartered British 
escutcheon. 

We had the privilege of entering the inner- 
most studio, and seeing the sculptor, moulding- 
stick in hand. Even in its immaturity and in 
soulless plaster we saw in the Medea a grander 
statue than those apt fingers had previously 
created. The artist is said to have followed 
Ristori like her shadow, and has appropriated 
the great tragedienne’s inspiration as a spiritual 
body for his own. It was a sad pleasure to see 
also in this inner sanctum that which is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Browning, and her brother Mr. 
Barrett, the best of all the many essays to render 
the drooping head and pathetic face of Elizabeth 

3rowning. This bust was chiseled from the 
artist’s memory of the poet (with whose personal 
friendship he was privileged), and its creation 
was trammeled by no lying portraits or: superfi- 
cial photographs as a model. 

But why do we linger here where my pipe is 
absurdly superfluous? Were all America be- 
sides silent in his praise, Mr. Story might well 
rest content with Hawthorne’s crowning. 
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Miss Hosmer also is too well known in Amer- 
ica by means of her peripatetic Zenobia, and her 
stationary Statesman, together with fascinating 
traditions still rife about Boston Common and 
the Piazza di Spagna in regard to youthful es- 
capades and maturer deeds of prowess, to be 
overlooked by the representative American tray- 
eler. She, too, has the prestige of British pa- 
tronage through her master Gibson, whose char- 
acteristic dictum, ‘‘ Yes, yes, true art should be 
descriptive !” engraved in stone, is appropriately 
the legend of her studio. 


We approached this celebrity with inward | 
trepidation, on one of her weekly reception-days. | 


Unlike Mr. Story, she does all her visitors the 
honor of receiving them in person, and it was 
pleasant to find a bright, piquant woman instead 
of the Amazon, bustling with weapons offensive, 
which our fancy had conjured from the shadowy 
realm of gossip. Her style of conversation is 
rather crisp than brusk, and she enters cord- 
ially into her guest’s admiration of her work. 
With kindly patience she told over and again in 
our hearing to successive visitors the story of 
her brazen door, which, with its twelve bassi- 
relevi representing the hours of night, is to shut 
in the treasures of an English nobleman’s art- 
gallery. But little Puck, rollicking little elf, 
won our hearts most of all among Miss Hos- 
mer’s marbles; and this not alone because the 
millennial state, wherein a little child shall lead 
all captive, has already begun with us, so that 
every thing fair, dimpled, and infantile attracts 
us. Puck seemed to us altogether the most 
spontaneous of the artist’s works. <A captive 
queen she never saw even in her dreams, but a 
mischievous morsel of humanity or fairyhood is 
native to a woman’s fancy. 

Mr. Rogers, who shares with Rheinhart the 
honor of completing the doors of the national 
capitol from the design of the lamented Craw- 
ford, had just executed a colossal statue of 
a Union soldier, gun in hand, for Cincin- 
nati. In spite of the amusing account of the 
sitting with which the artist entertained us, we 
could but regret that the model of the statue had 
been a brave Celt, who, however, seemed from 
the story to have been prouder of the distinction 
of being ‘‘ brother to him as married owld Bo- 
ker’s daughter” (the hero of a New York parlor 
and coach-house romance of several years ago) 
than of any personal perfections or valor. Still 
there he stands, grim and war-worn, but un-| 
flinching, and invincible. An English lady 
chanced to enter this studio, and being told that 
in this statue she might see a brave of the! 
United States army, remarked eagerly, ‘‘ Ah, 
yes. It is Stonewall Jackson, I suppose ;” he 
being the only hero among his cousins of whose 
exploits John Bull permits his unsophisticated 
family to read. ‘‘No, Madam, on the con- 
trary,” replied the loyal sculptor, with distinct 
enunciation, ‘‘ this is the man that shot him!” 

Any successful artist must accumulate vast | 
stores of ana from the lips of garrulous visitors. | 

Another Briton, wandering superciliously | 
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through the same studio, paused before a bust 
of Cicero. ‘Such wonderful concentration as 
all your American faces have!” said he. °“* Noy. 
I should know that to be a countryman of yours 
had I chanced to see it in a Japanese artist's 
studio. Ah, there is no mistaking the Ameri- 
can type!” ‘The blushing sculptor courteous); 
allowed the citizenship of the novel Yankee t; 
pass unchallenged, and the undaunted physiog. 
nomist passed on to further criticism. A 

One day Mr. Rogers was exhibiting his pretty 
Nydia to a deaf spectator. : 

“What did you say her name was ?” 

‘* Nydia, Bulwer’s Nydia.” 

**You don’t say! Why she looks quite in- 
telligent for an idiot !” 

We had the pleasure of seeing in clay M 
Rogers’s conception of Isaac kneeling upon the 
Altar of Sacrifice. The face of the young mar- 
tyr is marked by exquisite beauty of expression. 
One could judge of the popularity it was des- 
tined to obtain by the fact that two copies in 
marble had already been bespoken, although th 
model was by no means complete. The fre- 
quent duplication throughout the studio of com- 
panion statuettes representing an Indian Hunter- 
Boy and Fisher-Girl recalled comically to om 
memory the nursery ditty which dwells upon 
John Brown’s proprietorship in “ one little, two 
little, three little Indians,” and so on through 
the digits. 

At Mr. Mozier’s we found the celebrated 
Wept of Wish-ton- Wish, sculptured at the mo- 
ment when memory is struggling with time for 
the recollection of the cradle-hymn her Chris- 
tian mother used to sing. We saw also, in clay, 
the dawning of his ideal of J/ Penseroso. But 
in the colossal group of the Return of the Prodi- 
gal I thought I saw, what I understand is not 
universally admitted, a wonderful rendering of 
the blessed old idyl. It may be, for aught I know, 
anatomically incorrect, or like somebody’s statue 
in this thing, or somebody’s else in that; but to 
me there was great pathos in the utter repose of 
the son as he lays his sinful, sorrowful head on 
the old man’s heart, having let go at once all 
his old life and old self. It seemed to me that 
such a sermon in stone set up in a church-chan- 
cel, or by the wayside, might touch some obdu- 
rate heart to whom the pulpit had been voice- 
less. 

In the studio of a young American woman, 
whose genius with no adventitious aids has al- 


| ready won her an enviable position, we found 


in clay a lofty embodime ‘+ of the poet-artist’s 
ideal of Jeremiah the Prophet. A well-known 
Boston clergyman visiting this studio the day 
before ourselves, exclaimed as soon as the moist 
napkin was removed from this superb medallion : 

‘“* Ah, one of the old prophets has risen from 
the dead !” 

‘* Which of the prophets is he?” asked the 


| artist; ‘‘you being a divine are supposed to 


know them all.” 
** Jeremiah, of course. Who could doubt it?” 
Who, indeed, who felt the majestic sorrow of 
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that face, the eloquent grieving of heavenly wis- 
dom over human folly. This medallion realizes 
vividly Heine’s description of Jehuda ben Hale- 
vy: “ Down to his breast fell, like a gray forest, 
his hair, and cast a weird shadow on the face 
which looked out through it, his troubled, pale 
face with the spiritual eyes.’’ More than all it 
recalled the infinitely pathetic cry those lips once 
uttered, **Is it nothing to you, ail ye who pass 
by? behold, and see if there be any sorrow like 
unto my sorrow.” 

The sculptor of this superb medallion is Miss 
Margaret Foley. She has worked her way brave- 
ly up to fame and success, winning peculiar hon- 
ors from Italian and English critics as well as 
her own countrymen. She has been forced to 
confine herself too closely to portrait medallions 
to allow the freest development of her genius. 
It is an epoch to her when she dare take a free 
breath and evoke from the marble a kingly head 
like that of the Prophet of Lamentation. And 
yet her portraits are true creations of art. 

Ye who think that while sculpture in the round 
is a wonderful art, all that is required for the 
production of a bas-relief is a flat surface of suf- 
ficient thickness to allow chippings ad Libitum, 
go to the Villa Albani and study the Lotus- 
crowned A ntinous ; or, what is next, compare Miss 
Foley’s medallions with those which pass un- 
challenged from the studio of many a distin- 
guished sculptor. 

But I forget an oracle recently uttered: bassi- 
relievi are not statuary! It remained for an as- 
tute sitter at the New York Customs to discover 
that a case of medallion portraits and ideal heads, 
sent to America by Miss Foley in execution of 
various commissions, did not come under the 
Act for the protection of American artists in 
foreign countries, and were therefore subject to 
a duty of 50 per cent. in gold! And all this 
when a case of mere stone-mason’s pedestals 
passed the same Custom-house free. Various 
appeals were made by indignantly sympathetic 
artists and friends against the absurd decision 
of this Art-Dogberry, but several months later 
we heard that the case was still in durance vile ; 
the purchasers of the sculpture being naturally 
unwilling to pay the unrighteous tax, and the 
artist threatened with the return of her handi- 
work unless she herself discharged it. | 

In the benign face of Bishop Whipple, of Min- 
nesota, Miss Foley found an irresistible tempta- 
tion, and with one or two sittings from the good 
missionary she created in clay at once a perfect 
portrait and an admirable ideal of St. John the 
Beloved. This was immediately appropriated 
(with other of her marbles) by Mr. William As- 
pinwall, to whose generous and yet discrimin- 
ating patronage American artists abroad and 
art-lovers at home are so deeply indebted. We 
heard a sculptor say of him, ‘‘ He is the only 
visitor to my studio who doesn’t make me trem- 
ble by touching my tools: he knows what to do 
with them.” Adding, with amusing commisera- 
tion: “It is such a pity he hadn’t been poor, he 
would have made a true artist!” 
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In Miss Foley’s studio there was also still in 
clay . fine bust of the son of the seulptcy Craw- 
ford, as also various medallions in different 
stages of progress. A small bust of Theodore 
Parker, who gave her frequent sittings while in 
Rome, and with whose face in its vigor she had 
been most familiar, is far more satisfactory than 
the Socrates of Mr. Story, or any other attempted 
likeness of that most brave and intolerant phi- 
lanthropist. His old congregation should order 
a colossal copy of this authentic bust for their 
Assembly Room. 

During a brief visit to her native land the 
past season Miss Foley modeled several admi- 
rable medailions, among them fine profiles of 
Mr. Longfellow, Charles Sumner, and Julia 
Ward Howe. This artist has also long been 
distinguished for her superiority as an artist in 
Cameos. 

No American tarrying in Rome should fail 
to visit the appartemento of the Freemans. Here 
Mr. Freeman plies his accurate, conscientious 
brush, devoting as many hours to the perfecting 
of a few threads of drapery as would many art- 
ists to the execution of an entire picture. Here 
Mrs. Freeman wields the chisel skillfully, and 
here their niece paints charming cabinet pic- 
tures and copies successfully. 

Living in a beautiful apartment, far up, like 
Hilda in her tower, we found Miss Church, a 
young Vermonter, if I mistake not. One of 
Claude Lorraine’s luscious landscapes, copied 
in the Louvre, was just receiving her finishing 
touch, it having been purchased by Mr. Le 
Grand Lockwood, whose wealth has blessed 
many a deserving artist and many a distressed 
countryman abroad. Three little pictures pleased 
us best in this studio. ‘Two views (standing and 
sitting) of an obstreperous little Roman with an 
irresistibly jolly face. This little imp of a mod- 
el regards the confinement incident to his vo- 
cation with disgust, and is therefore always ac- 
companied by his father, whom he mercilessly 
snubs. ‘* What time is it, old father?” “Ten 
and a half, my gentle little son.” ‘* No, old fa- 
ther, you lie—it is long after mezzo giorno!” 
Then turning his weariness toward his pictur- 
esque costume, he cries, stormily, ‘* Look here, 
old father! I must have new clothes! Why 
don’t you dress me like the little /rancest on 
the Pincio! I shall buy clothes for myself here- 
after.” 

The third picture is the portrait of an equally 
irresponsible little chiccory-girl, who is attired 
in allghe pretty absurdity of a Roman peasant’s 
costume, with the heavy folds of the panno on 
her graceful little head. This little mother of 
Gracchi in prospectu declines to favor the artist 
with a sitting of her august presence without a 
head of her favorite vegetable with which to be- 
guile the hour, meditatively devouring the tough 
mass of vegetation. Accordingly, there she 





stands in the picture, chiccory in hand, and is a 
bewitching little figure for one’s drawing-room. 

Our visit to the pleasant home of the cheery 
sisters, the Misses Williams, brought upon us 
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lay a fresh, crisp copy of the Springfield Repub- 
lican, and on the walls hung half a dozen ad- 
mirable sketches of autumnal scenery, which 
covld only have had their birth among the ma- 
ples, oaks, and beeches of New England. Their 


previous vacation having been spent in Sicily | 


we were able to judge, botlr from their enthusi- 


astic descriptions and abundant sketches, how | 


delightful the scenery must be. A fine picture 
of Mount Etna, with sunrise tints, pleased us ex- 
ceedingly. It had just been purchased by Mr. 
Morehead, of Philadelphia. 

We were fascinated by the beauty of Mr. 


Tilton’s Venetian views and Venetian coloring | 


before we had learned of Mr. Jarves that it 


was artistically wrong so to be, and our first 
1 rt ° . , » ss 

This artist’s naiveté in | 
the exposition of the ‘ luminosity” and other | 


impression still abides. 


perfections of his own pictures is sublime. Yet 
the oddest thing of all is, that he seemed to us 
only to tell the plain truth eloquently about these 
glowing re-creations of his brush, albeit it might, 


perhaps, have come with better grace from some | 


“poor coot” of a spectator instead of from the 
Titianesque artist himself. 


We cherish a grudge against the Fates, which | 


prevented us from executing frequently-renewec 


plans for visiting the studios of other distin- | 
Unless the tour- | 


guished Americans in Rome. 
ist conscientiously assign every moment of his 
time to some specific object, however long he 


may remain in Rome, in leaving he will carry | 


away many such regrets andsuffer remediless loss. 

Our faithful, clever Consul, Mr. Stillman, 
true as truth, but not always in sunshine, was 
just about removing to a new post, so that his 
studio was in a transition state. We saw enough 
of his painting, however, to convince us that his 
talents would reap a rich harvest in the new and 
artistically unexplored field before him. In the 
beautiful island of Candia he will be likely to 
find worthy material for his skillful pencil and 
pen, while in the inhabitants he will find his 
very antipodes, unless they have outgrown their 
portrait so graphically sketched by one of their 
own artists centuries ago: The Cretians are al- 
ways liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 

Having tarried so long in the Eternal City 
we had far too little time for doing justice to 
Florence and her American studios. 

Hiram Powers is the one American artist 
whose merits seem to be fully appreciated at 
home. Every representative American trav- 


eler longs to have his Ciceronic features im- | 


mortalized by this sculptor, and joyfully ex- 
changes his thousand silver scudi for one of his 
exquisitely-finished busts. Aside from his tal- 
ent Mr. Powers deserves his brilliant success 


on account of his generous interest in younger, | 


less famous artists, and his vigorous loyalty. 
Few Americans visit his studio without hearing 
the suggestion from the beautiful-eyed old man 
as they reluctantly take leave, ‘‘ You must not 
think of going from Florence without seeing 
such and such studios.” 


an acute attack of mal du pays. On their table | 
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His thirty years’ exile have only deepened his 
patriotism, and his children, all of Florentine 
, birth, have been chiseled by their parents into 

noble specimens of New Englanders—not a for. 
| eign touch about them. During our four years 
| of darkness and combat this good man never 
once lost heart, and, perhaps, did as much as 
| any American resident abroad to silence En- 
glish impertinence. His studio is much fre- 
quented by British tourists, and it is doubtful if 
| one is ever suffered to escape scot-free. He re- 
peated to us a bon mot of his own similar to that 
| already narrated of Mr. Rogers. An English 
visitor was struck on entering Mr. Powers’s 
studio by the well-known bust of Andrew Jack- 
son. 

**Who is this, pray? An American?” 

** Yes; General Jackson.” 

**QOh, indeed!” turning with beatific delig 
to Mrs. John Bull. ‘‘My dear, this is that 
brave Stonewall Jackson of whom you haye 
heard so much.” 

**No, Sir, by no means. 


he 
nb 


It is a man, who, 
if he had been living, would have hung Stone- 
wal Jackson long ago.” 

Mr. Powers also related with great gusto the 
story of a bluff Englishman, who came storming 
into his studio one day with the frank announce- 
ment: 

**T don’t know any thing about statuary. I’ve 
come to your studio because it’s one of the sights 
of Florence. Busts all look just alike to me.” 

After wandering about for a long time among 
| the crowded treasures of the many-roomed studio 
| with a vacant stare, a sudden gleam of intelli- 

gence illumined his broad countenance. Mr. 
Powers, startled, turned to discover what had 
so transfigured his stolidity. It was a plaster 
cast of the famous Florentine Boar, before which 
the delighted connoisseur had struck an attitude. 

“That’s a foin hanimal, Sir! I raise pigs 
myself, Sir. A foin hanimal; pray what breed 

| is it?” 

‘*¢ A wild boar.” 

‘*Ah, poor condition he’s in, Sir; ’twould 
take a long time to fetch him up to where my 
pigs are. But he’s a foin hanimal, Sir!” 

A Tennesseean came one day into Mr. Pow- 
ers’s studio. 

‘Only just come to town!” said he; ‘‘had 

|to wait in Paris to get my gallery packed. 
Bought a whole gallery of Old Masters—paid 
fifteen hundred dollars for ’em, too! How 
much is that statoo worth ?” 

| ‘Two thousand dollars.” 

‘*My stars! Why, I bought one t’other day 
for two hundred dollars, and it ain’t plaster nei- 
ther; for I drew my jack-knife right cross her 
nose, and it never made a scratch.” 

Do you know the story of Powers’s America? 
Fifteen years ago, in prophetic inspiration, he 
wrought a beautiful figure crowned with stars,. 
treading under foot broken chains. He regard- 
ed Congress as pledged to its acceptance for the 
Capitol; but two successive Presidents shud- 

| dered at the awful radicalism of the trampled 
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fetters, and at the time of our visit America 
still lay boxed in New York. Can she not now 
safely come forth with her crown cf stars? 

Mr. Powers’s patriotism is so extreme that 
he prefers to model in American clay, which is 
regularly exported, as he told us, for his use. 
Home soil is better to him than that of classic 
Arno or Tiber. One might think that his 
marble also was brought from some more fa- 
vored mount than the quarries of ordinary art- 
ists, since it acquires in his studio an inimitable 
velvetness of texture. We hope it may be many 
years before our country shall lose such a repre- 
sentative of American manhood, patriotism, and 
art as Hiram Powers. 

One young artist commended to us by Mr. Pow- 
ers we had already learned to admire. The 
same dainty fancy which once wrought itself 
out through the evanescent medium of Brattle- 
borough snow now moulds Carrara marble into 
enduring forms of beauty. We were so fortu- 
nate as to find in his studio the model of his 
Lincoln monument. The four groups about 
the base, representing Cavalry, Artillery, Ma- 
rine, and Infantry, have wonderful life and’ ac- 
tion. Although the dolce fur niente of Italian 
workmen prevented our seeing the model com- 
plete, yet we saw enough to convince us that 
here was Larkin Meade’s chef-d’wurre. 

A pretty statue of a Puritan girl on a visit to 
her poultry-yard had been christened a Conta- 
dine: we recognized too well the exquisite re- 
finement of the New England type of girlhood 
not to protest against the misnomer. A fine 
group of a soldier, telling the story of his cam- 
paign to the little daughter upon his knee, had 
just been ordered of colossal size to be the ad- 
mirable ornament for the grounds of an asylum 
for soldiers’ orphans in Connecticut. Before 
the soldier stretches an awful vision of blood, 
indicated by the fixed gaze, the outstretched 
hand, and the eloquent face of the little maiden 
as she looks up into his war-worn face with won- 
dering sympathy. 

I can only speak of a single artist more. The 
story of John Jackson is so touching that I take 
the liberty of telling it simply. His design for 
a monument to Dr. Kane having been accepted 
by an organization formed for the purpose, he 
was sent to Italy to execute it in marble. He 
was assured that on arriving in Florence he 
should find funds to a large amount, and that 
further remittances would be made until the 
sum proposed on the acceptance of his design 
should have been received. Accordingly, break- 
ing up his home in the midst of an appreciative 
circle in Boston, he removed to Florence. On 
his arrival no funds were found—none were 
sent. After many anxious weeks he received a 
letter from the committee who had expatriated 
him, stating that, in consequence of the panic 
incident to the outbreak of the rebellion, Dr. 
Kane’s monument must be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

A stranger in a strange land, winter coming 
on (one is not beyond the rigor of winter in 
Florence), few tourists abroad, no commissions 


possible, a family to provide for—what shall be 
done? ‘This true hero valiantly betook himself 
to the trade which his father (mindful of the 
Hebrew proverb, @‘ Blessed is he that hath a 
trade to his hand; he is like a vineyard well 
fenced”) had obliged him to learn before he 
would suffer him to devote himself to his be- 
loved art. Uncomplainingly he went into a 
machine-shop, and wrought in iron when he 
longed to be in his studio. 

Of late something of the success he so richly 
deserves has crowned this artist. But when we 
were in Florence there stood in his studio, still 
in plaster, a most poetic conception of Eve, the 
** Mother ofall Living,” holding upon her lap the 
body of the dead Abel. Every detail is admira- 
bly rendered, but the most distinguishing points 
in the group are the contrast between the beau- 
tiful hand of the mother, with full, eager life 
coursing through its veins, and the limp, life- 
less fingers which fall without response from 
her grasp; and chief of all, the expression of 
the bereaved mother’s face. 





It is not so much 
the ** bootless bene” of a childless Rachel weep- 
ing uncomforted, as the marvel of the Mother 
of the Living over the first revelation of the aw- 
ful miracle of Death. 

I have before me one of the exquisite pho- 
tographs of Powers fréres (the artist’s sons). 
It is a copy of the rough model (the original of 
which we saw) of a commemorative monument. 
It represents a pure shaft eighty feet in height, 
surmounted by a graceful statue of Liberty, 
bearing aloft in one hand the star-spangled ban- 
ner, and holding in the other a wreath, as if about 
to let it fall upon the honored graves beneath, 
The design was to ornament the base with bas- 
si-relievi, according to the subjects commemo- 
rated. But the uniqueness of this monument 
consists in the capital of the graceful column, 
which is of rare beauty, and distinctively Amer- 
ican. It is at once so natural and striking that 
the marvel is that it was not conceived long ago, 
and adopted in place of Corinthian or Compos- 
ite ornament in many of our national buildings 
throughout the republic. The existence of this 
model at the time of our visit to the studio was 
known only to the photographer and a few fa- 
vored friends. If I am betraying a secret at 
this late day by even these incoherent hints, I 
shall not beg Mr. Jackson’s pardon, for it is high 
time this beautiful design were executed in pure 
white marble (or in Quincey granite with bronze 
ornaments), and were set up in the sight of all 
men in some Place Vendéme of America. 

Is it not already evident that among the gra- 
cious fruit which is to spring from fields which 
we have been for weary years sowing in tears, 
but in faith, is a fresh, beautiful growth of na- 
tive art? The demand for commemorative 





monuments is great, the supply of unmeaning 
meretricious designs is perhaps greater; let se- 
verely discriminating taste be exercised in the 
selection of these memorials, lest they prove 
unworthy not alone of our glorious dead, but 
of the new era of American art which is now 
dawning. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT. 


Af S to every leaf and every flower there is 

an ideal to which ghe growth of the 
plant is constantly urging, so is there an ideal 
to every human being—a perfect form in which 
it might appear, were every defect removed and 
every characteristic excellence stimulated to the 
highest point. Once in an age God sends to 
some of us a friend who loves in ws not a false 
imagining, an unreal character; but, looking 
through all the rubbish of our imperfections, 
loves in us the divine ideal of our nature—loves, 
not the man that we are, but the angel that we 
may be. 

* But these wonderful soul-friends, to whom 
God grants such perception, are.the exceptions 
in life; yet sometimes are we blessed with one 
who sees through us, as Michael Angelo saw 
through a block of marble, when he attacked it 
in a divine fervor, declaring that an angel was 
imprisoned within it. 


“There be soul-artists, who go through this | 


world looking among their fellows with rever- 
ence, as one looks amidst the dust and rubbish 
of old shops for hidden works of Titian and 
Leonardo, and, finding them, however cracked 
or torn or painted over with tawdry daubs of 
pretenders, immediately recognize the divine 
original, and set themselves to cleanse and re- 
store.” 

Alice dropped the book and gazed dreamily 
through the green branches of the arbor into the 
golden sunset. A world of thought had been 
opened toher. She was imaginative and poetic, 
pre-eminently one of those very soul-artists of 
whom she had been reading. How beautiful, 
how true every word was to her! 
leaf and every flower’ there is an ideal to which 
the growth of the plant is constantly urging, so 
is there an ideal to every human being.” Would 
the time ever come when we should all read 
this ideal perfection—when, from the narrow, 
the selfish, the passionate, the ignorant, and 
prejudiced, the dust and rubbish would be re- 
moved, and they should stand out pure and 
beautiful, their own higher, truer selves ? 
many beautiful characters might be hidden be- 
neath the coarse and uncultivated exteriors of 
those around her! What a glorious work that 
of the soul-artist! She was living in an ideal 
world when she was suddenly recalled to the 
actual by her sprightly little companion. 


“*Come, Allie, are you thinking how you're | 


going to carve out Ned Armstrong, and polish 
him up into a magnificent work of art? I'll tell 
you what it is, you’ve got a work before you! 
It’s easier to see a statue in a block of marble 
than it is to get it out, particularly in these hu- 
man statues Mrs. Stowe tells about.” 


wasn't thinking about any one in particular. 
But isn’t it a beautiful idea that every human 
being contains the germ of perfection, and that 
we have only to remove the dust and rubbish to 
reveal an angel ?” 


** As to every | 


How | 
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** Beautiful, but not true.” 

“Not true? Oh, Kate, you wicked little 
skeptic! If I didn’t see a beautiful character in 
you, behind all your naughty ways, I'd never 
say another word to you!” 

“I'm very glad you have such good eyes, or 
such a vivid imagination, I don’t know whic h, 
But I’m more practical, I’maBaconian. First 
get your facts, then form your theory. Now 
you sit and read beautiful books, and look off 
into the sunset clouds, and weave a most de- 
lightful web of fanciful theories. But just come 
down to everyday life; mingle with commonplace 
people. I don’t mean your friends that you love 
and idealize, but people you don’t take any par- 
ticular interest in—those bread-and-butter kind 
of people that don’t seem to have any ideas be- 
yond heaping up a pile of dry goods and furni- 
ture around them ; the very sort that Mrs. Stowe 
herself describes on another page: those who 
have learned ‘to be fat and tranquil, to have 
warm fires and good dinners,’ to hang their 
‘hat on the same peg at the same hour every 
day, to sleep soundly all night, and never to 
trouble their head with a thought or imagining 
beyond.’ Do yousee any angelsin them? To 
come to the point: There is Aunt Julia, whose 
highest ambition is satisfied with a $500 camel’s- 
hair shawl, and Mr. Simmons, who will haye 


| attained the object of his existence when he is 


the owner of a marble front on Broadway ; there 
is poor Mary O’Neil’s miserable husband, who 
beats her every week in a fit of intoxication; and 
there is my beloved brother-in-law, a minister, 
yet the most thoroughly selfish, disagreeable 
man in his family I ever knew. Can you sec 
an angel in any of those people ?” 

‘Tf I can not, I have faith to believe it is 
there. God is the artist, and His works are per- 
fect—behind all the rubbish with which time 
has obscured them,” Alice rejoined, earnestly. 
‘* Sometimes it. requires peculiar circumstances 
to develop the finer traits of character. A seed 
is wrapped up in a paper for centuries, and it 
remains nothing but a seed. Yet the possibili- 
ties of myriads of beautiful flowers are there. 
Plant it, give it rain and sunshine, and the rich 
juices of earth, and all the possibilities of the 
seed blossom intothe reality of a beautiful flower. 
So it is with character. Think how much no- 
bleness and heroism and self-sacrifice have been 
developed since the opening of the war, among 
many in whom we least expected to find those 
qualities. Yes, I believe there is an angel in 
every one, if we could only find it and bring it 
out.” 

‘TI don’t know, Alice. Some people don’t 
seem to have any higher nature. If you should 
describe what you call their higher nature to 


| them they wouldn't appreciate it at all, wouldn’t 
‘*Pshaw, Kate, how you do run on! I} 


recognize it as belonging to them, and wouldn’t 
consider that you complimented them in insist- 
ing that it did. James Sherwood hasn’t any 
higher nature, I know! You ought to see him 
every day, for weeks and months, as J have. 
I’ve studied him for a curiosity, as a naturalist 
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would study a peculiar fossil, and I can’t find 
any thing in him but what is coarse, and selfish, 
and narrow. He goes around house like a 
thunder-cloud ; never speaks except to tell what 
he wants done, or find fault with something 
that isn’t done to his mind, and never seems to 
think of any body’s happiness but his own. I 
verily believe he enjoys making other people un- 
happy as much as some people enjoy creating 
happiness. I never saw such a narrow, con- 
tracted specimen of humanity in my life, and 
that’s just the amount of it!” 

Alice looked grave, and was silent a few mo- 
ments. ‘*And yet your sister saw something 
to love in him;” she said at last. 

‘Poor Nell! I suppose she was just such a 
dreamy, imaginative girl as you are, and she 
made up a glorious ideal all out-of her own 
brain, and threw it, with undoubting confidence, 
over the man who said ‘I love you,’ neverglream- 
ing that love did not mean to him all that it did 
to her; that to him it only meant, ‘ You're a 
good-looking and very convenient article of 
household furniture ; I would like to own you.’ 
Now I’m romantic. You don’t believe it, but 
I am, only Ihave just enough of real practical 
common-sense to save me from making a mar- 
tyr of myself, I have a glorious ideal. I could 
love almost to idolatry the man who only as- 
pired to it; but that man I have never seen. I 
have tried to surround some I have known, and 
who have professed interest in me, with the ra- 
diance and glory of this ideal. I never sueceed- 
ed. The outlines of the real were always too 
plainly visible through the ideal, and so it fol- 
lows that at twenty-two I have never been in 
love. Nellie, I suppose, was more imaginative 
and less practical than I. She loved an ideal 
being, a creature of her brain; she awoke to 
find herself married to a stranger.” 

‘‘ You draw too dark a picture, Kate. You 
are very intense in your likes and dislikes. I 
never saw a being who was wholly bad. I be- 
lieve Mr. Sherwood has a better nature, if any 
one has the skill to draw it out.” 

**T don’t know how you'd go to work to get 
at it. If he was a drunkard I could undertake 
him with some hope of success. He might have 
a large, generous nature, something that you 
could appeal to, to lead him up to a higher life. 
But a professed teacher of righteousness, an ex- 
pounder of the will of God, one who doubtless 
considers himself at the pinnacle of virtue, when 
he hasn’t in reality the faintest conception of the 
meaning of the word, how are you to get at 
him? I have a missionary spirit toward him, 
but I don’t know how to go to work.” 

‘Tf you could tell him the truth in kindness. 
Perhaps all he needs is light.” 

‘* Kindness! Poor sister has tried that on 
him for the last ten years, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him grow more selfish and 
morose every day. He isn’t high enough up 
to appreciate it. But the truth! I'll tell you 
what it is. I’ve a new idea!” exclaimed Kate, 
suddenly starting up. ‘I’m going to try a 
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psychologicaltexperiment on him, I'll test him 
with acids, and if there’s a soul in him I'll bring 
it out. Ill write him a letter this very night, 
and [ll tell him just exactly what I think of 
him; ask him if he’s got any better nature ; 
and tell him, if he has, I'd like to see a little 
of it. He preaches the truth to others; he 
shall enjoy the privilege of having it preached 
Truth and Love are the two 
great levers to move the world with. Nell’s 
love has failed with him; I'll try truth. If I 
succeed I'll accept your theory, and be your 
most reverent and devoted disciple henceforth 
and forever.” 

Alice Graves was wealthy and an only child. 
Her friend, poor, an orphan, and a teacher, was 
spending her vacation with her. 
had spent the long summer afternoon in read- 
ing, and, as twilight approached, had fallen into 
the conversation we have just recorded. 


to him for once. 


The two girls 


IT. 

It had been a busy day in the little country 
parsonage of A— 
chamber-maid, nurse, seamstress, and lady of 
the house, all in one. The week’s ironing, 
which had occupied the sultry hours of morn- 
ing, was fluttering in snowy purity on the bars ; 
the callers, who had stolen the precious hours 
of afternoon, haa taken their departure; the 
teething baby was at last asleep; and Mrs. 
Sherwood had seated herself before her formi- 
dable basket of unfinished sewing. What a 
weary vista of unstitched seams lay before her! 
Would she ever reach the end? No; for 
the autumn come — the 
cleaning, and a multitude of other duties—for 
a country minister’s wife must be economical, 
and try her own lard, and make her own can- 
and then came winter, and then spring; 
the seasons following each other in such rapid 
succession that she scarcely found time to pre- 
pare for one before the other was upon her. 
Life seemed an endless succession of unsewed 
garments, unwashed dishes, and teething ba- 
bies; and,.to embitter all, perpetual fault-find- 
ing from one whose love would have cast a 
golden halo around her humblest duties. 

Mr. Sherwood had spent the day in his study, 
reading a little, lounging a little, and writing 
at intervals on a sermon on ‘ Unconditional 
Submission.” A very attractive room was Mr. 
Sherwood’s study—much more so than the 
kitchen in which his better half was destined 
to spend the greater part of her time. There 
was a large square writing-desk, an inviting 
arm-chair, a lounge, and, best of all, a very re- 
spectable library of standard authors. One 
hour of the twenty-four in this room would 
have been gold to Nellie Sherwood, yet she sel- 
dom entered it but to sweep and dust. If her 
husband would but have brought the warmth 
and light of those great minds with whom he 
daily communed down to her, she would have 
asked no more. He never did; perhaps because 
he was himself incapable of receiving them. 


for its mistress was cook, 


soon 


work would sewing, 


dles ; 
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When he came down this aftérnoon he had 
but three words for her: ‘‘ Where’s your sup- 
per?” 

**It will be ready very soon. It is hardly 
time yet, and I wanted to get Susie’s little 
apron done,” was the rejoinder, without look- 
ing up from her work. 

‘““Time half an hour ago. Seems to me 

.you must have been short of starch this morn- 

ing,” he continued, going into the kitchen and 
inspecting the newly ironed linen. ‘*‘ My col- 
lars are as flimsy as rags, and one of them is 
smutty.” 

His wife ventured no reply. George and 
Susie rushing in at that moment fresh from play 
and waking the baby from his restless slumber, 
gave her opportunity to conceal the burning 
tears she could not wholly suppress. 

Mr. Sherwood stretched himself on the sofa 
and took up a paper, but soon threw it aside 
impatiently. ‘‘I believe I will go up to the 
Post-office, as there seems to be no prospect of 
supper in this establishment for some time to 
come.” 

There were three letters in Mr. Sherwood’s 
box; one from his brother, one from a neigh- 
boring clergyman, asking an exchange; the 
third—did his eyes deceive him ?—was directed, 
in the dashing, off-hand chirography of Kate 
Vivian, to “ Mr. James Sherwood.” 

** What now?” he thought, as he wondering- 
ly tore open the envelope, and unfolded two 
closely-written sheets. He read as follows: 

“Hemtock Grove, August 29, 1864. 

“*T have been thinkéag-chout you this evening, and 
have taken it into my head to write you a letter. While 
I was at your house, two years ago, I interested myself in 
studying your mental and moral developments, to learn 
your object in life, your idea of happiness, your views of 
duty. I must confess frankly that the result of my in- 
vestigations was not at all flattering to you. As far as I 


could learn your nature, from its outward manifestations, | 


it is an intensely selfish one. 
‘* As I understand it, the mainsprings of human action 
are three: duty, benevolence, selfishness. Neither duty 


nor benevolence ever prompted you to scold and grumble at | 


your wife—making yourself disagreeable and her unhappy 
—because, perchance, she had made an ill-fitting garment, 
burned the coffee, or forgotten to make the gravy. Only 
selfishness, and a low form of selfishness, prompted you. 
Neither duty nor benevolence influenced you in treating 
your wife with the unkindness and neglect which you uni- 
formly did while I was there. Selfishness—only selfish- 
ness—of the coarsest, rudest form. You are not happy. 
Yoa can not be. 
ness; second, happiness. To the attainment of the for- 
mer, forgetfulness of self, love for God and our fellow- 
beings—a love which manifests itself in kind words, gen- 
erous deeds, self-sacrifices, little acts of nobleness and 
love in everyday life—is essential. Evidently your object 
in life is not the attainment of holiness. It must then be 
happiness, and a failure at that! In a blind, ignorant, 
groping way you are seeking happiness, and, continually 
baffled, continually disappointed, you are vexed, angry, 
irritated, and out of humor with every one for that for 
which you alone are to blame. 

‘* You profess to be a teacher of righteousness, yet how 
ignorant you are of the first principles of Christianity! 
‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law." ‘God is Love.’ Love 
is the essence of Christianity. By ‘love’ I mean all true 
love, divine and human. All true love is divine, and he 
who scoffs at love blasphemes. Love was given to lead us 


| hearty good-will! 


|} values neatly fitting and well-ironed collars as hig 
| you do, he values the happiness of his wife, and the ca 


| world. 


| it’s about time for him to show himself. 


The two objects of life are: first, holi- | 





is sacred, and he who has proved disobedient to its require- 
ments has committed a fearful sin. Ten years ago , 
won the love of a sincere, pure-minded, trusting girl. Y 
married her, promising to love, teuderly cherish, an 1 
for her, as long as you both should live. How have you 
fulfilled that promise? Have you, forgetting yours "a 
sought to smooth her pathway for her, day by ds rs E 
ing her with kind deeds and pleasant words, noticing ey; ry 
little effort to please, generously overlooking all fi : 
nobly assisting to bear her burdens? 
shine into the house with you? Or do you think only of 
yourself, and of her simply as a convenient machine to get 
your bread-and-butter for you, sew on your shirt-butt 
and darn ite stockings ? 


1 


care 


tilures, 
Do you bring « 


n 
whose life is a continual sermon. His happiness seems to 
consist in the pleasure he gives others. If his busing 
troubles him he does not bring any clouds home, but has 
always a genial smile and pleasant word for his family, | 
have never heard him find fault with his wife. When 
things are to his taste he notices it, if there is a failure any 
where he does not see it. If one collar isn't ironed to 
him he takes another, and never says a word abou 
Generally speaking he thinks every thing his wife does is 
about right, as every man with a soul in him does, when 
she tries her best to please him. He is always pleasant 
around house, and his family are glad instead of s 
when he comes home earlier than usual. He is alw 
helpful, kind, considerate. If there are any burdens 


| bear, he is always ready and more than ready to bear them; 


and so easily, so cheerfully, with such manly strength and 
In short, he lives the religion of th 
God whose name is Love. He is too manly to bicker t 
trifles, and too sensible to allow things which are of sli, 


consequence to destroy domestic happin Althorgh he 


peaceful flow of a pure and sacred home-love far more. 


| Though he appreciates elaborate dinners, he likes better 


the cheerful converse around the board, the unclouded 
brow and merry laugh of his wife, the free, hearty effort 
to please which only love caninspire, In a word, he val 
ues the spiritual more than the material ; love more than 
the gratification of selfish desires; God more than the 
His life tends upward, toward God; yours down- 
ward, as that of every selfish person must. 

“Oh, why can you not change? Why can you not be- 


|} come noble, manly, generous, strong—living above self, 


forgetting self, trying to make others happy ? 
no higher nature, capable of nobler thin 
must have. My dearest friend, Allie Graves, 
body has an angel in him. If there is one in you, I think 
IT want to see 
him. Won't you liberate him for my benefit? If you 
will, I'll like you and call you ‘ brother.’ 

‘* Trusting that you are sufficiently noble to accept all 
that I have said, in the same spirit of candor and good- 
will in which I have written it, 

‘*T remain your honest and sincere friend, 
** KATE VIVIAN.” 


Have you 
Surely you 
says every- 


Mrs. Sherwood’s supper was uncriticised that 
night. If the tea was too strong, or the biscuit 
not quite right, Mr. Sherwood did not know it. 
He ate in silence, and immediately retired to 
his study. For weeks he was the victim of vio- 
lent and conflicting emotions. At first surprise 
and indignation, then bitterness and a feeling 
of injured innocence, finally a settled convic- 
tion of the truth of all Kate had said—a convic- 
tion that he would not have acknowledged even 
to himself—took possession of him. , The an- 
gel in him was awakened, was beginning to 
assert her authority, and the demon, so long 
master, stood on his defense. <A fearful soul- 
conflict followed. Mrs. Sherwood only knew 
that her husband was reserved and fitful—some- 


out ofand above self; to a purer, higher life; toGod. It | timesmoody, sometimes petulant, and sometimes 








strangely kind and thoughtful for her. They 
were ‘‘ strangers yet,” for he lacked that large- 
ness of nature that would come to her, acknowl- 
edging his past unkindness, telling her all his 
heart, and promising that henceforth love should 
reign in their household. Unkind? He had 
not been unkind—oh no! Things had not al- 
ways run smoothly, he had had his annoyances, 
perhaps he had not always been patient under 
them—one can not always control one’s self— 
and perhaps Nellie Aad had more labors and 
trials than he had realized. At any rate he 
should always be kind to her, and make her 
happy, of course. Hadn't he always done so? 

The angel was very feeble from her long im- 
prisonment. Air, exercise, and time strength- 
ened her. 

IIL. 

The next summer Kate wrote to Alice Graves 

as follows : 


“The millennium is coming! 
happened? James Sherwood has made Nellie a present 
ofa sewing-machine. My poor sis is in the seventh heay- 
en over it. You see she has always been dying for one, 
she did want so much to find a little time for reading and 
writing ; but, then, she said she didn't suppose she could 
ever see through one—she never had any ingenuity—and 
she should only break needles.and waste thread. Well, 
you know that piece in Harper's about that wonderful sew- 
ing-machine so like the letter*G.’ She was telling Em 
Heath about it, and saying if she could only get time to 
write another Sunday-school book she thought she could 
earn one. James happened to overhear her, and when he 
went to New York made a hunt among the sewing-ma- 
chines till he found the right one, and sent it to her for a 
surprise. She wrote me the gayest letter I have had from 
her in years; said she had all her summer sewing done, 
and was looking forward to hours and hours of reading that 
would make her forget she wasn’t a girl again, She says 
her machine will braid, hem, fell, and do all sorts of things. 
I don’t know butit washes the dishes, and takes care of the 
baby by the way she runs on about it. Any way I am glad 
she has it, She said James was ‘ very kind’ now, and that 
the future looked brighter to her than it had done for many 
years. I grant you the victory, ma chére, in the argument 
we held last August in the arbor. That sewing-machine 


has revealed the angel in James Sherwood to my heretofore | 


unbelieving eyes. Yes; I can see every feather in its 
wings, and every fold in its snowy drapery. Are you 
satisfied 

IV. 

But the sewing-machine was destined to re- 
veal another angel to Kate; even the Angel of 
Love. 

‘*See what an odd document somebody let 
fall in our office to-day!” said Guy Worthing- 
ton, the superintendent of the salesroom of the 
sewing-machine establishment, to his friend and 
confidant, Fred Elmore. ‘The envelope was 
gone, so I couldn’t send it to the individual for 
whose benefit it appears to have been written. 
Would you return it to the fair author, or pre- 
serve it as a curiosity ?” 

‘*What is it? A love-letter?” 

‘*Doesn’t strike me that it is. It appears to 
be addressed to a parson, and charges him with 
all sorts of iniquities; being a bear in his family, 
and what not; then there is a high-flown dis- 
quisition on love; and the document finally 
winds up with an exhortation to him to repent 
and change his course. Qh, it’s rich! The 


What do you think has 
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lady is a regular little pepper-box whoever she 
is. . 

‘*Let’s have it;” and Fred Elmore tipped back 
in his easy-chair, elevated his feet at some dis- 
tance above his head, and was soon buried in 
the perusal of the manuscript in question. 

‘Kate Vivian. A pretty name,” said Fred, 
as he threw the letter upon the table. ‘*‘ Pretty 
penmanship, too; has character in it.” : 

**Character! I should think so. Won't the 
man who marries her catcha Tartar? Whew! 
Such high and mighty ideas on the duties of 
husbands! It fairly takes my breath away to 
think of it! She’s smart though, by George! 
I'd give half a year’s salary to become 
ed with her.” ‘ 

‘*You might send her the letter with a polite 
note, telling how it fell into your hands, and so 
worded as to require an answer.” 

‘*That’s so! I'll do it!” And, suiting the 
action to the word, Guy Worthington drew up 
a package of note-paper and fell to writing. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, resulting in 
the sacrifice of considerable stationery, he at 
length produced a specimen of composition and 
chirography which Fred pronounced faultless. 

‘*Hemlock Grove! Have you the least idea 
in what portion of our terrestrial sphere this very 
spicy grove is situated ?” asked Guy, as he fold- 
ed the note. 

‘*'There is such a place in the western part 
of the State, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
renowned village of Algiers, where I have an 
uncle. I remember hearing the name men- 
tioned when I was there years ago.” 

‘*No doubt that’s the very spot. -At any 
rate here goes for ‘ Hemlock Grove, New York.’ 
Heigh-ho! Shall I get an answer in a week ?’ 

“If ever. What will you wager, now, she 
isn’t an old maid between fifty and sixty, with 
gray hair and spectacles ?” 

** Any thing. I tell you she isn’t over twenty- 
two, is tall and handsome, with large dark eyes 
and raven locks—and is brilliant, spicy, and 
criginal. I do like to see a woman who isn’t 
run in the common mould.” 

**T hope you won’t be disappointed; but I 
haven't the least idea she’s under thirty.” 

‘*You’re a bear. I shall ask her for her 
carte de visite in my next.” 

Guy watched the post-office anxiously for 
one, two, three weeks. At last a missive in a 
lady’s hand, post-marked ‘‘ Berlin Centre,” ap- 
peared. He tore it open eagerly. It was a 
brief, dignified note of ackno#ledgment, giving 
no opportunity for a reply without positive rude- 
ness, 

*¢ Any way, I’ve found out one thing. She 
lives in ‘ Berlin Centre,’ wherever that may be.” 

A reference to the Post-office Directory show- 
ed Guy that it was in the same county with ‘“‘ Al- 
giers.” 

‘Hurrah! I say, Fred, don’t you want to go 
up and visit your uncle this summer, with an 
agreeable companion? I’ve been thinking where 
I'd spend my vacation, and this is just the thing!” 
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** Of course I will. I’ve a pretty cousin there, 
too, who must be a young lady by this time. So 
if your divinity turns out to be a vinegar-faced 
spinster—which is more than likely—your cloud 
of despair will turn a silver lining!” 

Accordingly the month of August found the 
young gentlemen ensconced in the ample farm- 
house of Mr. Ira Harrison, with Miss Susie to 
do the honors for them. 

Susie Harrison was a rosy-cheeked, bright- 
eyed farmer’s daughter, full of health and cheer- 


fulness, who churned butter, made cheese, swept, | 


washed dishes, and sometimes helped milk the 
cows and feed the pigs. Guy, who had imag- 
ined her a delicate, golden-haired, ethereal style 
of maiden, like those in pictures, who spend 
their time sitting around in dells and grottoes 
dressed up in their Sunday’s best, was disap- 
pointed. But Susie was pleasant, sensible, and 
well-educated withal; so that after the first few 
days they were the best of friends, and at the 
end of a weck our hero might have been seen 
at the kitchen sink wiping dishes, with a mam- 
moth checked linen apron pinned up in front 
of him, and a trim little figure with a merry 
face working at his side. 

**Ts there a place called Berlin Centre near 
here?” he had asked her, on the second day 
after his arrival. 

**Oh yes; it’s the nearest village, about four 
and a half miles distant.” 

**Do you know any family there by the name 
of Vivian ?” 


‘‘No family of that name. There’s a young | 


lady teaching the select school there named 
Kate Vivian.” 

Guy glanced triumphantly at Fred as Susie 
said ‘* young lady.” 

‘* What sort of a person is she ?” asked Fred. 

‘Oh, she’s splendid! You ought to know 
her. And that reminds me that her school is 


going to have a picnic next week, and we'll all | 


go. She told me to invite my friends.” 
* All right, so far,” thought Guy 


The picnic came in due time, and with it the | 


long looked-for introduction to Miss Vivian. 
She proved to be not sparkling and sharp, as 
Guy had imagined, but reserved and dignified, 
with just sufficient spice and originality to 
make her interesting in conversation. Guy 
was satisfied. 

The picnic was closely followed by drives, 
rambles, and so on. ‘The four weeks’ vacation 
passed all too rapidly. Fred carried away with 
him at its close & promise from the country 
school-mistress to correspond, and during the 
following autumn and winter lengthy docu- 
ments passed weekly between Berlin Centre 
and New York. Guy Worthington, probably 
unaware of this, took a trip to Berlin Centre in 
May, staid three days, and returned to his busi- 
ness ‘a sadder and a wiser man.” 

The next August a double wedding took 
place at Hemlock Grove. Alice Graves be- 
came Mrs. Ned Armstrong. We hope she 
found her angel without having to carve him 


out of the block. Kate joined hands with Freq 
Elmore. Her bridal present from her husband 
was a sewing-machine—of whose make we know 
but will not tell; only be sure it was the best. 
‘Tt has done a greater work than it ever prom- 
ised,” said Fred. ‘It has sewed two hearts 
together.” 


A DIXIAN GEOGRAPHY. 
\ RS. M. B. MOORE, “having found most 


of the juvenile books too complex for young 
minds, has for some time intended making an 
effort to simplify the science of Geography. If 
she shall succeed,” she says, ‘‘in bringing this 
beautiful and useful study within the grasp of 
the little folks, and making it both interesting 
and pleasant, her purpose will be fully accom- 
plished.” The result of her well-meant labors 
lies before us in the shape of a dingy pamphlet 
of 48 pages, each containing not quite half as 
much matter as a page of this Magazine. It is is- 
sued at Raleigh, North Carolipa, in 1864, and is 
declared to be ‘* A new and popular book, entirely 
Southern, and finely adapted to the use of Com- 
mon Schools.” The price is three dollars, as 
announced by the publishers. Our copy, how- 
ever, bears the bookseller’s price-mark of five 
dollars. We suppose that the value of Confed- 
| erate money had gone down. 

The work opens with the usual “ First Les- 
sons,” in which the young aspirants for geo- 
graphical knowledge are told that 

“The earth is round, like a ball, and turns over once 
| in a day and night. The reason we do not fall off is that 

the earth draws us to it. We call this drawing toward 

the earth attraction. Were it not for this we should all 
| fall off, like the water falls from a grindstone or a wheel 

when turned rapidly. God made the earth and put it in 
motion, and it will move until he commands it to stop. 
Should we not love him for making us such a beautiful 
home ?”” 
By way of explaining the “ Points of the 
| Compass” it is said that 
‘There is a certain star, called the North Polar Star, 
which you can always see of a clear night. There isa 
kind of stone, called the load stone, which, if a long piece 
of it be fixed on a pivot, will always point to the North 
| Polar Star. “There is one spot on the earth which is al- 
ways turned to the Polar Star. This is called the North 
Pole. The just opposite is called the South Pole. These 
points are called Poles because of their relation to the 
Polar Star.” 
The ‘‘ Races of Men” havea chapter. ‘* Those 
in Europe and America are mostly white, and 
are called the Caucasian race. They have 
| schools and churches, and live in fine style.” 
| The Asiatics, or Mongolian people, ‘‘ are a quiet 
| and plodding race, but when educated are sensi- 
| ble and shrewd. When they ever become con- 

verted they hold fast their profession, and are 
| not fickle like some races.” The Malays “ are 
| black and have wool on their heads, but not like 
| the African. They are very fierce, and will 
| die rather than be made slaves. They eat the 
flesh of their enemies, and are called cannibals.” 
| The African race, as most likely to be of inter- 
est, comes in for a longer account than is ac- 
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corded to any other. Young Dixie is informed | pies the most prominent place in this ‘‘ entirely 


that 

“The African or negro race is found in Africa. They 
are slothful and vicious, but possess little cunning. They 
are very cruel to each other, and when they have war 
they sell their prisoners to the white people for slaves 
They know nothing of Jesus, and the climate of Africa is 
so unhealthy that white people can scarcely go there to 
preach to them. The slaves who are found in America 
are in much better condition. They are better fed, better 
clothed, and better instructed, than in their native coun- 
try. These people are the descendants of Ham, the son 
F fN yah, who was cursed because he did not treat his fa- 
ther with respect. It was told him that he should serve 
his brethren forever. That would seem a hard sentence; 
but it was probably done to show other children how wick- 
ed it was to treat their parents so. 
they came to be black and have wool on their heads.” 











This Dixian Geography wholly ignores the 
existence of Europe. Possibly this was intend- 
ed as a practical way of punishing England and 
France for not promptly recognizing the South- 
ern Confederacy. Of the United States it is 
said— 

“This was once the most prosperous country in the 
world. arly a hundred years ago it belonged to En- 
gland; but the English made such hard laws that the 
people said they would not obey them. After a long and 
bloody war of seven years they gained their independenc 
and for many years were prosperous and happy. In the 
mean time both English and American ships went to Afri- 
ca and brought away many of these poor heathen negroes, 
and sold them for slaves. Some people said it was wrong, 
and asked the King of England to stop it. He replied that 
‘he knew it was wrong; but that the slave-trade brought 
much money into his treasury, and it should continue.’ 

jut both countries afterward did pass laws to stop this 
trade. In a few years the Northern States, finding the 
climate too cold for the negro to be profitable, sold them 
to the people living farther South. 

*“*Then the Northern States passed laws to forbid any 
person owning slaves in their borders. Then the North- 
ern people began to preach, to lecture, and to write about 
the sin of slavery, The money for which they sold their 
slaves was now partly spent in trying to persuade the 
Southern States to send their slaves back to Africa. And 
when the Terrftories were settled they were not willing 
for any of them to become slaveholding. This would 
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Southern” Geography. The following is the 


| general account of the Confederacy : 


We can not tell how | 


| 


soon have made the North stronger than the South; and | 


many of the Northern men said they would vote for a law 
to free all the negroes in the country. The Southern men 
tried to show them how unfair this would be; but still 
they kept on. 

“In the year 1860 the Abolitionists became strong 
enough to elect one of their men for President. Abraham 
Lincoln was a weak man, and the South believed he 
would allow laws to be made which would deprive them 
of their rights. So the Southern States seceded, and 
elected Jefferson Davis to be their President. This so en- 
raged President Lincoln that he declared war, and has 
exhausted nearly all the strength of his nation in a vain 
attempt to whip the South back into the Union. Thou- 
sands of lives have been lost, and the earth has been 
drenched with blood; but still Abraham is unable to con- 
quer the ‘rebels,’ as he calls the South. The South only 
asked to be let alone, and to divide the public property 
equally, It would have been wise in the North to have 
said to her Southern sisters, ‘If you are not content to 
dwell with us longer, depart in peace. We will divide the 
inheritance with you, and may you be a great nation.’” 

The character of the people of the United 
States is thus briefly summed up: 

‘*The people are ingenious and enterprising, and are 
noted for their tact in ‘driving a bargain.’ They are re- 
fined and intelligent on all subjects but that of negro 
slavery; on this they are mad." 


The Southern Confederacy naturally occu- 


| they will be provide d for 


“These States lie South of the United States, and ps 
a warmer country. The latter are mostly suited to 
raising grain and cattle, while the former grow more cot- 
ton, rice; tobacco, and sugar-cane, with some cattle and 
much grain, A large portion of the country lies on the 
sea-coast, and is level and sandy, The interior portions 
are hilly and mountainous. 

** This country is well watered by larg 
many fine harbors. On some of the 
cities ; but the Confederate States pos 
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her cities do not grow ¢o fast as if there were 
merce. But we have reason to hope that in a 
we shall not fall behind any nation in point of 
or ships to carry it on. 

“This is a great country! The Yankees t! 
starve us out when they sent their ships of war t 
our sea-port towns. But we have learned to make many 
things ; to do without many others; and above all to trust 
in the smiles of the God of battles. We had few guns, 
little ammunition, and not much of any thing but food 
cotton, and tobacco; but the people helped themselv: 
and God helped the people. We were considered an indo- 
lent, weak people, but our enemies have found us strong 
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guard 


because we had justice on our side. 

** The Southern people are noted for being high-minded 
and courteous. A stranger seldom lacks friends in this 
country. Much of the field work is done by slaves. These 
are generally well used, and often have as much money 
as their master and mistresses. They are contented and 
happy, and many of them are Christians. The sin of the 
South lies not in holding slaves, but they are someti: 
mistreated. Let all the little boys and girls remember 
that slaves are human, and that God will hold them to 
account for treating them with injustice. 

“The Southern Confederacy is at present a ead coun- 
try; but President Davis is a good and wise man, and 
many of the generals and other officers of the army are 
pious. There are many good praying people in the land; 
* When th 
righteous are in authority the nation rejoiceth; but when 
the wicked bear rule the nation mourneth.’ Then re- 
member, little boys, when you are men never to vote for 
a bad man to govern the country.” 




















so we may hope that our cause will prosper. 


Then follow brief accounts of the separate 
States of the Confederacy, the ‘‘ inevitable ne- 


gro,” and prophecies of the future, occupying a 
considerable share of the limited space at the 


command of the author. 

In Virginia we are told: 

‘¢The higher class of society is noted for hospitality 
high living. Some of these claim to be descended f 
Pocahontas, which they consider a great honor, 
State has many fine rivers; the Potomac and the James 
are the largest. There are several railroads and canals, 
and one of the finest harbors in the world. Norfolk was 
the main sea-port town, and contained a fine navy-yard ; 
but the enemy have spoiled it very much. Richmond city 
is the capital of the State. President Davis resides there, 
and Congress meets there to make laws. 
to be much wickedness in the city. 

“There are many planters who own large numbers of 
slaves. These are generally well treated, and are as hap- 
py a people as any under the sun. If they are sick master 
sends for the doctor; if the crop is short, they are sure of 
enough to save life; if they are growing old they know 
time cf war they gen- 













re is said 










erally remain quietly at h le the master goes and 


epills his blood for the country.” 
In North Carolina— 


‘*The people are noted for their honesty, and for being 
‘slow but sure.’ No braver men fought in the war for in 
dependence than those of North Carolina. While some 
few cowards refused to fight for their country, it is a no- 
table fact that nearly all of them were of the ignorant 
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class, and many of them did not know what patriotism 
was. We should feel as much pity for them as contempt, 
because they had not been properly taught. Education 
was much neglected in the Old North State until within a 
few years past. She has now as many good schools and 
colleges as any sister State. Nearly every child can get 
an education here if he will be industrious. Who will be 
ignorant ?” 


South Carolina ‘‘is a small State, often called 
the Palmetto State :” 

“ This State was the first State to secede. 
sons blamed the South Carolinians for leaving the Union 
too soon; but it may have been best; it is impossible for 
us to decide. The war would have come sooner or later. 
God usually punishes wicked nations by war. I mean by 
this that when people become too wicked He gives them 
over to hardness of heart to work out their own punish- 
ment, and sometimes destruction. How much better for 
all to be good! 


“The people of this State are noted for their chivalry. | 


You do not understand this? Well, when any one im- 
poses upon them, their motto is to fight. Also if they see 
a person badly treated, they feel bound to help him. 
Their leading men have sometimes been called ‘ hot-head- 
ed," because they are so quick to resent an injury. 

“The upper classes are educated and refined, but the 
poor are generally ignorant. Most of the labor is per- 
formed by slaves. These are hardly so well treated as in 
North Carolina and Virginia; but they have the Gospel 
preached to them, and are generally contented and happy. 

**On the coast lie a chain of beautiful islands, which 
are covered with live-oak, laurel with blossoms as large as 
your hat, and the finest fields of sea island cotton. But 


the enemy have spoiled most of these, and stolen many of | 


the negroes who tilled the land. They told the slaves 
they were free, and even formed regiments of them to 
fight their masters. But the negro is too cowardly fora 


soldier, and so he is of but little service to his Northern 


” 


friends. 


In Alabama ‘the people a are mostly plant- 


ers, and own many slaves. These are gener- 
ally well treated, and have the Gospel preached 
to them.” In Louisiana “the people have been | 
robbed and sent from their homes in many 
cases, and the towns and cities pillaged and | 
burnt ;” but the State ‘‘has nobly done her 
part,” and has “produced the gallant Beaure- | 
gard, the General whose name is familiar in 
every household.” Arkansas ‘ has suffered ter- 
ribly during the war. The enemy have ray- 
aged nearly the whole of it, and the wrongs of 
the people are heart-rending. But there is a 


God of Vengeance, and ere long these suffer- | 


ings will be avenged.” Missouri is ‘‘ the sec- 
ond State in size in the Confederacy. The peo- 
ple were much divided, and did not secede with 
that unanimity which most of the other States 
did. But the brave spirits there will yet con- 
quer, and this will be one ef the finest States in 
the Confederacy. The Indians, from Indian 
Territory, have joined the Southern army, and 
made themselves useful to our cause.”—‘‘ Ken- 
tucky, like Missouri, was much divided in sen- 
timent when the war broke out; 
lieved that when the matter is left to the peo- 
ple to decide they will declare themselves South- 
erners. Many of her gallant sons are fighting 
for Southern rights.” ‘Tennessee comes last; 
and of this State it is said: 

“‘ Many hard battles have been fought here during the 
war of Independence. But though she is oppressed now 
and suffers much, no one fears for Tennessee. She is no- 


Many per- 


but it is be-| 


—_—__. 
bly doing her part, and when the war is ended she will 
be one of our best States. Many pure spirits are praying 
for peace, and if we all humble ourselves as we should we 
shall soon be blessed with the glorious news, 
Peace!! Peace!!! 
when it comes?" 


Peace! 
Oh, who will not appreciate Peac: 


With this pious ejaculation closes Part First. 
Then comes a series of lessons in the form of 
question and answer. Of these we extract a 
few : 

“Q.—If the people of the United States f 
elected good men for rulers, what would have bee n 
result ? 

** 4.—We should have had no war. 

* Q.—Why? 

** 4.—Because every man would have been willing 
treat others justly, and there would have been no cause f 
war, 

** Q.—Are these judgments for our sins alone? 

“* 4.—They are partly for our sins, and partly for the 
sins of our forefathers. 

** @.—How do the Indians in Georgia stand in reg 
to the present struggle for independence? 

** A.—They take sides with the South, and fight with 
vengeance. 

** 9,.—What may be said of the United States? 

“ 4.—It was once the most prosperous country in the 
world. 

“ Q.—What is its copdition now ? 

* 4,—It is tumbling into ruins, 

**Q.—What brought about this great calamity ? 

*« 4.—The injustice and avarice of the Yankee nati 

“ Q.—Ilas the Confederate States any commerce ? 

* 4,.—A fine inland commerce, and bids fair, some- 
time, to have a grand commerce on the high seas. 

“ Q.—What is the present drawback to our commerce ? 

** 4,—An unlawful Blockade by the miserable and hell- 
ish Yankee Nation.” 
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| This last sentence, which closes the work, 


so at variance with the pious tone which runs 
through most of the work, that we are inclined 
to suspect that it was added by another writer. 


THE OUTSIDE WORLD. 
FACT opposed to a popular theory has al- 
ways a struggle for its existence ; and the 

working woman is such a fact. The theoretic 
woman is the gentle daughter, sister, or wife, 
defended from evil within the magic circle of 
home; and she is certainly more agreeable as 
an ideal than the wearied, worried, anxious 
working woman. Nevertheless the working 
woman is here among us, and in numbers. 
There are fifty thousand in New York and Phila- 
delphia alone, not including those in domestic 
service; the mothers, sisters, widows, and wives 
of soldiers, who died, or were disabled in the 
cause of the Union; wives and daughters of men 
whose income died with them ; young girls often 
the sole support of their families; any thing 
feminine, born or adopted, as a daughter of “ the 
good goddess of Poverty.” 

Their world is an outside world of cold and 
darkness, having no point of contact with that 
woman-world in which women are the objects 
of the gallantry and solicitude of men. Female 
operatives are the worst taught and worst paid 
of the laboring classes. Investigation of their con- 
dition amply justifies the ‘‘ Protective Unions” 
lately organized in their behalf, and furnishes 
pregnant matter for appeals through the press 
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and lecture room. 
opens up as intricate a labyrinth as ever puzzled 
areformer. The surface evils present enormous 
difficulties; but coming to tug at them we find 
that their roots strike down deep into our pres- 
ent system of living, which is not framed to meet 
the wants of woman as a worker. 

The theory of female education, let parents 
and guardians deny it in what terms of elegant 
reprobation they will, makes a girl’s early life 
a sort of probation before a marriage by which 
she is to be supported. Facts prove it. The 
majority of fathers are not men of wealth, and 
with a few exceptions no man expects to live 
forever; so the father educates his son with a 
view to a trade or a profession. If my young 
master whimpers, shows want of pluck, or flags 
at his tasks, he is brought up sharply with ‘* And 
how then do you expect to make your way in 
the world?” He is early indoctrinated in his fu- 
ture responsibilities, and every successive year is 
thus made to grind the axe with which the 
young man is to hew his way through the forest 
of difficulty. 

Is the same anxious foresight exercised in be- 
half of the daughter, apparently liable to the 
same conflict, and worse armed by nature for 
the strife? The average girl is the answer; and 


Investigation does more. It! 


it is only adducing facts, that have grown trite | 


from frequent urging, to say that she is generally 
ignorant of the first principles of that school in 
which it could harm no woman to take a degree 
—the Domestic School; that it is a question, if 
she be any thing but a bungler, at that art of 
sewing to which women are not born as to breath- 
ing; that she has absorbed the miscellaneous 
mass of so-called accomplishments thrust upon 
her without reference to her tastes or mental 
calibre as a sponge does water; and that the 
two or three years succeeding school life will be 
tolerably sure to squeeze it all out of her, while 
her knowledge of the world is only ‘‘ gleanings” 
from novels and the masculine element at home. 
Since our fathers and mothers are not the most 
heartless in the world, on the contrary, a tender 
and obedient race, will any one believe, in the 


face of the facts above stated, that there is de- | 
liberately anticipated for this most helpless creat- | 


ure that struggle for which her brother is so care- 
fully armed ? 


I return to my premises. The practice of 


female education looks directly and entirely to | 
what its theory so carefully eschews—marriage 


as woman’s resource; and there is required 
properly to meet the case a husband insured 
against death, failure, illness, or tendencies to 
scoundrelism, because, in the event of either 
contingency, there is no adequate provision for 
her. Thongh we concede that a large number 
of women are born in the deepest poverty, and 


a large number never achieve marriage, and a| 
large number become widows, or marry unhap- | 
pily, and that such women are forced into self- 


dependence, there is a general feeling that bus- 

iness training, capacity, and energy are not for 

the ideal woman; and any proposition facing 
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squarely the fact of woman as an independent 
laborer, and providing for its necessities, is met 
in the main by indifference or decided opposi- 
tion. I have heard it argued that, by opening 
to women more avenues of labor at fairer rates, 
they would be made independent of marriage 
or unfit for it, and there would be an end of the 
census—an argument in which, it seems to me, 
there is only one good thing: the beautiful 
humility with which gentlemen consider them- 
selves accepted as the least of two evils. I 
think that men not only wrong themselves by 
such arguments, but draw their conclusions from 
mistaken premises and a very limited knowl- 
edge of woman nature; for responsibility does 
not fit on feminine as on masculine shoulders. 
The majority—and I speak of the most ener- 
getic women I have ever known—assume the 
burden unwillingly, bear it wearily, and would 
lay it down most gladly; and surely such a 
woman is capable of an intelligent sympathy 
with her husband that can not reasonably be 
expected from the thoughtless and petted wife, 
who “‘ can not see why Harry should be so tired 
and grave” (‘‘cross,” she calls it) ‘‘when he 
has nothing to do but to lounge down-town a 
few hours,” and can never be made to compre- 
hend that the man constantly carries house, 
wife, and children on his shoulders. There 
must be the same difference between the grati- 
tude and tenderness of the two women as be- 
tween experience and hearsay: the one know- 
ing theoretically that her husband 
“Commits his body 

To painful labor both by sea and land, 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While she lies warm at home safe and secure;” 
the other understanding experimentally what is 
the anxiety of that ‘‘ labor,” and what the se- 
verity of those ‘‘storms” from which she is so 

sheltered. 

It is conceded that a helper or sympathizer, 
to be effective, must have some knowledge of 
what he is to do or speak about, and that a wife 
is to share and sympathize with the anxieties 
of her husband. How, then, is it ore of her 
best qualifications to be entirely ignorant of 
their nature? The intelligent, self-controlled 
nature is capable of docility, can be moved by 
reason, can understand an argument, is open to 
conviction. The ignorant, undeveloped nature, 
unless a very rare one, is apt to be ‘‘ mulish”— 
not a very flattering epithet; but I call much- 
tried husbands to testify if there is another 
word in the English language that so exact- 
ly sums the frivolous perversities and shallow 
wrong-headedness of their pettish and undisci- 
plined wives? Which of the two natures is the 
true ideal? And if the question was put to 
ballot whether all women shall be instructed in 
a trade or profession as a resource in case of 
emergency, what do you think would be the 
vote of sick and dying husbands and fathers 
tormented with anxicty about helpless wives 
and children ? 

There are those who say that any effort t 
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extend the province of women is in opposition 
to the will of God, as expressed in Revelation ; 
but I can not find it so set down. When St. 
Paul says, ‘‘I will that the younger women 
marry, bear children, guide the house, give 
none occasion to the adversary to speak re- 
proachfully,” there is not only the law but the 
prophecy of whatever makes the delight of a 
woman's life; but there are the women to whom 
is never given the ‘‘ house” to guide; there are 
the widows, some bereaved by death, and some 
by the devil; some with children, some with- 
out; there are the daughters and sisters, who 
become as mothers to their parents, or the 
younger members of their family. Is it any 
where said of these that they shall work at 
starvation prices, and under every possible con- 
dition of hardship? Does God really endow 
woman alone, out of the whole creation, with 
faculties which it is a sin for her to use? and 
does he place her daily and hourly in exigen- 
cies which it is a sin for her effectually to meet ? 
In that case there should be only as many wo- 
men as are quite sure of getting husbands, war- 
ranted, of course, to outlive them; for the pres- 
ent system of female labor is a monstrous injus- 
tice, and affords opportunity for much actual op- 
pression; and all women should be after one 
model, for there is now a disheartening amount 
of power wasted on women. 

There are many women whom no application, 
however conscientious, can make into model 
housewives and deft seamstresses, as there are 
many whom no process can turn out in any oth- 
er shape; there are women with great executive 
ability, and women with a peculiar aptitude for 
teaching, and women with a taste for mathe- 
matics, and women with a turn for languages, 
and women with what are called good business 
heads. The century has been oppressed all at 


nee with a Mrs. Browning, a Jenny Lind, a 


‘*George Elliot,” a Mrs. Stowe, a Catherine 
Beecher, a Rosa Bonheur, a ‘‘ Gail Hamilton,” 
a Harriet Hosmer, a Florence Nightingale, to 
say nothing of the lesser lights that nearly put 
our eyes out on every side, Speaking with all 
due reverence, was it wise of the Lord to bestow 
these great gifts on women? for He did bestow 
them. Ought not these women to hide their 
talents in a napkin, like the man in the parable? 
If so, then there is better justice done to every 
frog that has not only disposition and legs but 
space to jump in; every caterpillar that comes 
to wings; every salmon that leaps up the falls ; 
every fly that has leave to live its life. If not, 
if the opportunity for development be accorded 
to those women to whom God has given genius, 
is it not just as clearly due to women, to whom 
God has given dabor for their portion? and once 
concede that it is right for a woman to work at 
all, and you have conceded that almost every 
other fact connected with the present system of 
female labor is wrong. 

The very first consequence is the demand 
that more avenues of industry shall be opened 
to women who must work, and for whom there 


| is not work enough; and yet our prejudices are 
| a little startled when we find women at occu- 
| pations more unusual than seamstressing and 
| teaching. I confess to an individual shrinking 
| from the thought of woman on the rostruam—a 
| public speaker addressing a crowd; and yet | 
| hear now of such a woman, who joins a woman's 
modesty to a rare eloquence, who uses her tal- 
| ents worthily, and who declares that she had 
| tried to earn a living in ways usual to women, 
| and had failed. Which is right, those who think 
that a woman should never be an orator, or God, 
who made her an orator? Granting that all 
women are adapted to the two occupations above 
quoted, which is by no means the case, all wo- 
men can not live by them, because the supply 
of operatives in these departments is already far 
in advance of the demand. We shirk the fact 
of woman as a worker, and shrink from educat- 
|ing her to face it. As a consequence, in six 
cases out of ten, the woman, thrust suddenly 
down from the niche of home among the rough, 
struggling crowd in life’s arena, finds herself at 
a loss, her faculties all abroad, and herself com- 
pelled to seize on the first method of money- 
making of which she has or can acquire a smat- 
tering. Hence the complaint that the majority 
of women who apply for employment under- 
stand nothing thoroughly. And here is one 
cause of the fact that female operatives are the 
worst paid as well as worst taught of the labor- 
ing classes. 

Moreover, there is an idea extant that it costs 
a woman less to live than it costs a man; at 
least that is the excuse with which is glossed 
over the fact that women, performing the same 
work equally well, and having the same respons- 
ibilities, are paid less than men in similar posi- 
tions. But the butcher, the baker, the grocer, 
the landlord, the coal-dealer, the shoemaker, 
the railroad companies charge her as much for 
self and children as they would paterfamilias. 
But granting the excuse. When a man, an in- 
stitution, or a company pays men in his or its 
service, they are paid for so much work done. 
We don’t find any body saying to them, “I pay 
you less to-day because I find it costs you less 
to live than I thought, and unless I look sharp 
after you you will be opening a bank account.” 
When the man, company, or institution turns 
about to pay women for precisely the same work 
and responsibilities, as well performed and as 
well met, what has he or they to do with how 
much it costs a woman to live? Why not pay 
her also for so much work done, and let her 
open her bank account if she can? It would be 
done with the finishing of this paragraph if any 
of you who have the power could but once com- 
prehend what those three little words, ‘‘a strug- 
gling life,” mean for the majority of women on 
whose lots they are graved; and though expe- 
rience is the only exhaustive illustration, by sub- 
traction and squeezing you may approximate the 
realizing sense. 

Subtract from your own house cleanliness, 
conveniences, room, and ventilation, till you have 
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reduced it to a room worth six dollars per month 
in a tenement house. Subtract privacy and 
quiet, as in such a house every room hears dis- 
tinctly the clamor in every other room, and the 
din in the street and surrounding yards. Sub- 
tract every mouthful of fresh air, because what- 
ever your personal cleanliness there will pour in 
at your door and windows the reek of all the 
unwashed rooms and people, drains, standing 
pools, horrible cookery, stables, and factories in 
theneighborhood. Suppose yourself and children 
there, because at the rate at which you are paid 
you can afford to live nowhere else. Squeeze 
out of your life all hope, because by working 
from early morning often till midnight you can 
just earn money to remain where you are, and 
every day you grow weaker. Subtract from your 
table every thing but poor bread and weak black 
tea, often without sugar and milk. Subtract from 
your life all visits, walks, books, newspapers, and 
rides for self and children, to say nothing of more 
ambitious pleasures. Subtract from your ward- 
robe all but the clothes in which you are ashamed 
to see your children and yourself, and which are 
to be continually washed, darned, and patched to 
be kept in their present decency ; remembering 
that, as you are living now up to your last cent, 
new raiment is, of course, impossible. Squeeze 
out the strength and elasticity from your body, 
leaving only a dull sense of aching, fever, fa- 
tigue, and sleeplessness. 

A frightfully large number of women in this 
way do achieve the magnificent income of thirty- 
three cents a day; but as I have not statistics 
from which to be sure that this is the average 
we will grant you a little more. Say that you 
earn from three to four dollars a week. Sub- 
tract all cheering prospect for your children ; 
for at the earliest age possible they are to be set 
at work, to commence for themselves the life 
that you are now dragging out. You under- 
stand perfectly that there is no way out for you. 
You remember that you walked days in search 
of employment, and were on the verge of dis- 
traction ; and considered yourself supremely for- 
tunate to obtain this work, for which you are 
wretchedly paid, it is true, but you are paid the 
average price: your employers are fair men. 
You are not paid in uncurrent money, or cheated 
out of five or six cents on a dollar, under pre- 
tense of a general fund for illness, or obliged to 
wait two or three weeks for your money, or sav- 
agely abused and insulted, as happens to hun- 
dreds of others. You are not the exceptional 
case, but the average working woman, and have 
been tolerably fortunate, though you do work 
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all the day and late into the night for an exist- | 


ence, in which there is no rest, no change, no 
pleasure, no beauty, no ease, no improvement, 
and no special aim or incentive possible beyond 
the common lifé-preserving instinct. 

I have given an indifferent sketch after all, 
for I can find nothing gray enough to paint 


it to the life. There is too much spring and | 


sparkle in our language to express a thing so 
thoroughly exhausted of flavor, coloring, and 
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sweetness. But even as I outline it you would 
shudder at the possibility of a similar appeal 
being made in behalf of your wife and children 
You are a wealthy man, a careful man, with 
property well invested, and every thing insured 
but said wife and daughters. Your wife is an 
admirable woman, who leans entirely on you, 
and who years ago acquired something face- 
tiously styled an ‘‘education,” which she has 
been forgetting ever since. Your daughter—I 
have a little china shepherdess on my table. 
She has pink cheeks, a simper, a blue kirtle, 
yellow slippers, and a hollow back. Turn her 
face to the wall and there is your daughter, in 
an emergency. Your are a safe man; but so 
was your neighbor Kegge, of the great firm of 
Barrel and Co. He was President of the Pot 
of Gold Company, with a capital of five mill- 
ions; and there was a map of the country around 
the foot of the rainbow, and a scrap of the rain- 
bow itself, in his office. And yet Kegge’s fin 
brown-stone house stares at you blankly now 
from out its curtainless windows, and you re- 
member with a chill how you saw Mrs. Kegge 
stealing away in the twilight with her little ones, 
and thought, if that were your wife and Jennie! 
Ah! riches have wings, even when there is no 
Pot of Gold in the case; thieves break through 
and steal. Antonio’s luck may be yours. And 
are there so many barriers, after all, between 
your wife and the working woman of whom we 
were talking ? 

At times you are concerned for your Jennie. 
She is the young lady about whose streamers, 
frisettes, train hoops, ankles, hats, back - hair, 
and general coquetry and shallowness, press and 
people are alternately serious and witty. But 
has she really any thing else allowed her besides 
development in back-hair and ends of ribbon? 
She is a healthy girl, with an exuberance of an- 
imal spirits. She is not intellectual: your li- 
brary is to her the dullest room in the house. 
She is not musically inclined: she would cheer- 
fully bid her piano good-by forever. The house- 
hold labor devolves entirely on your servants ; 
the responsibility on her mother. What is left 
her in life but diamond dust? She has surplus 
energy, and she works it off in her dresses and 
her flirtations. Suppose that instead she used 
it in acquiring the art of, let us say, printing? 
But now that I have written it I see that it looks 
absurd in this connection; and yet it is a prof- 
itable and desirable art, and would be an admi- 
rable thing just now for Arabella Kegge, who 
last year outshone Jennie at Saratoga. 

There are hundreds of Arabella Kegges, who, 
in their day, have shone with varying degrees 
of splendor; there are thousands more who 
have never shone at all, but commenced the 
battle of life with their first recollection. Some 
of these find work on the hard and unequal con- 
ditions of which we have been speaking; some 
fail—and yet live—in an abyss of which we 
know nothing, unless from hints gleaned her 
and there from daily papers, and the reports of 
charitable societies. Of these, even while we 
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pity, we may say that no one is forced into | 


crime—that there are always resources—that 
God deserts no one. But let us also recollect 
that the devil is old and wise. He might slip 
into our hands the first stone to throw in behalf 
of outraged virtue, but he does not come to us, 
safe at home among our children, with sugges- 
tions revolting to womanhood, because that 
would be sheer waste of temptation. We are 
in condition to elaborate a dozen different ways 
out of the dilemma, and can always fall back on 
the river, which some one declares can always 
serve woman as a last resource. But the river 
shows blue and glancing through our windows 
as we sit and talk of it at our ease—no more 
like the cold, sullen water washing against the 


foul wharf than our present physical and men- | 


tal condition is like that of a woman starved 
through successive days, benumbed, heart and 
body, made timid by continual failures and re- 
buffs, shivering, dying, faint, friendless—urged 
by instant dread of death, perhaps; frantic, 
perhaps, for her poor little hungry children, or 
brothers and sisters, at the end of all her little 
resources, shifts, and expedients—that is the 


pass at which hundreds are come, even now, as | 


you read; and at this pass the tempter, repulsed | 


a hundred times before, steps in again. 

There are charitable institutions, it is true, 
and doors that are never closed against the mis- 
erable, and ears that are never deaf to a ery for 
help; and so there are houses, and inns, and 
fires, and lights, on the very roads on which 
travelers, bewildered between storm and dark- 
ness, walk off precipices, or wander blindly 


about till overtaken by despair and death; and | 


there are women—you and J, madam, are, of 
course among them—who are born conquerors ; 
there are women with faith and firmness, clear 
perceptions, and readiness of resource that no- 





thing can shake; but this is the superior, not | 


the ordinary woman. The only one who has 
net Satan face to face and conquered enjoined 
on us all to pray ‘‘that we might”—what? al- 
ways conquer temptation ? No; that we may 
be ‘‘delivered from temptation.” 
then, is not on the judgment~seat, but by the 
world’s highway, where, like the Samaritan, 
we may find and save those nigh unto death. 
There are those beyond our help. There are 
others, urged on behind them by want of all 
things, whose perilous condition is a direct 
claim on the interest of any and every woman. 
If you have not a surplus hour or dollar, you 
have influence; for if you think rightly you 
vill find that good is just as infectious as evil. 
You are only a single drop to the stream; true, 
and the stream is dwindled, and trickles feebly 
around the old tree trunk imbedded in its midst. 

The appeal in behalf of working women is 
not unfamiliar. From time to time the subject 
has been spasmodically agitated. Protective 
Unions have been formed and failed; those of 
the present day might receive more encourage- 
ment. We hear as many discouraging voices 


Our place, | 
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as the princess in the Arabian story heard fron 
the stones in the hill. We are told that wo. 
men are rash, lack self-control, are incapable of 
combined action, illogical, half-educated. Grant 
it all. The freedmen called out of yet pro- 
founder depths and were heard. It is said that 
men will oppose the movement; but where wo- 
men faint and falter men will take the matter 
up, because the presence of a class in our midst 
under a pressure of hardship, that is constant) 
sinking them lower in the scale, is detrimenta] 
to the national life; and because it will at last 
be clearly understood that under the existing 
order of things no man’s wife, sister, or daugh- 
ter is secure; and so dear drop, though you are 
but one, do you see how drops rising from th 
mountain tarn, the meadow brook, the shallow 
pond, the rushing river, the ocean itself, and 
adding themselves to other drops, will descend 
again in a rainy impetus from heaven that will 
swell the stream to full flood, sweeping the old 
trunk before it, to strand it on some bank, where, 
rotting quietly, it shall enrich the earth it once 
cumbered ? 





WORKING THE BEADS. 
\ ITH a touch as delicate as the Spring's 
Are wakened the beaded blooms, 
The fern that waves, and the moss that clings 
Grow on the silken glooms, 
And a dew of steel is woven in 


By the noiseless finger-looms. 


Airy festoons of swinging vines, 
And butterflies dipped in gold, 

And the meeting curves of Gothic lines 
Drawn in the days of old, 

Glitter in bright and pearly beads 


By the quick, white fingers told. 


The laugh is gay as the sparkling dyes, 
And the wit flies steely-bright, 

As pointless needles with broken eyes 
Are passed in the failing light, 

Till the beaded flowers are gathered up 
In their silken folds at night. 


I think while the beautiful work is done 
Of the arabesques of thought, 

I never forget to wind and run 
tound the hard lines overwrought. 

In life’s mixed pattern of good and ill 
Daily before me brought. 


Here and there are some fadeless leaves 
In the stony pattern cold, 

And a few green blades give sign of sheaves 
If the threaded roots but hold; 

And a life perhaps I have beaded o’er 
With a beauty not of gold. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


UST as we were commenting last month upon 

the charming evening reception at the Acad- 
emv of Design the doors were opening to another 
evening for the private view of the Forty-first Ex- 
hibition. The peculiarity of private views is well 
known. It is that there is no privacy and no view. 
There is a gay company moving in a crowd through 


brilliant rooms, chatting, and glancing sometimes | 


at the walls. But the evening walls of the Acad- 
emy are dim. The pictures do not show well, and 
nobody asks that they should. The evening is 
merely a procession through the rooms, like a march 
around the table before dinner. You look at the 
tempting dishes and snuff the savory odors, but you 
do not propose to taste until you are quietly seated ; 
and it is not on the evening of a private view that 
you are quietly seated. 

” The next day, perhaps, or some bewitching April 
morning—so perfect a swallow that you must needs 
believe in summer—you ascend those sparkling 
steps, pass the handsome portal, and taking out 
your critical pencil, you buy a catalogue. If some- 
body nudges a friend, and whispers to him as he 
points furtively at you, ‘‘There’s a critic,” you can 
hardly resist the temptation of stopping at the head 
of the grand staircase, and saying audibly to the 
spectators: ‘* Heaven forbid, gentle Sirs and Mes- 
dames! It is only an observer who likes to look at 
pictures, and who loves several painters. He has 
come to look at the exhibition and say what he 
thinks of it. His opinion is as valuable as that of 
the next man or woman; and if he expresses it 
aloud in print, do the types make it any the truer ? 
he types merely lift his voice so that his friends in 
California, in Maine, in Iowa, and in Texas can 
hear what he has to say, and learn at least the 


names of the painters who have maintained or who | 


have begun to make their fame.” 


Having closed your few remarks you proceed to | 
express your impressions of the pictures in the fol- | 


lowing manner—the grave, sententious, methodical 
manner of those admirable but terrible persons who 
are really critics. 


The Forty-first Exhibition of the National Acad- | 


emy of Design is now open. It is not superior to 
some late previous exhibitions, but there seem to 
us to be fewer very poor pictures. The full-length 
portrait is absent this vear, which is a pleasant va- 
riety ; and the old distribution of the pictures into 
portraits and landscapes is fairly abolished by the 


increasing number of interesting genre subjects and | 


of special scenes. 

Mr. Heade’s ‘‘ Brazilian Humming- Birds” are 
very interesting from the novelty of the subject and 
the delicate fidelity of the treatment ; and “‘ Rural 
Felicity,” by Howard Hill, is a careful and con- 
scientious picture of a familiar scene. In the same 
outer gallery hangs a bold charcoal drawing, evi- 
dently a portrait, by Wm. M. Hunt, who in the 
large room has another portrait. They are both 
free and vigorous, and show Mr. Hunt's admiration 
of the French school in which he was trained. An 
absolute contrast to this school in the spirit and 
philosophy of art is found in the pencil drawing of a 
Cat by Miss M. J. M‘Donald, and ‘‘ Strawberry 
Leaves” by R. J. Pattison, who also exhibits an 
‘* Oriole” and a ‘‘ Tortoise.” These last are strict- 
ly of the Pre-Raphaelite style; but better than ei- 
ther is ‘‘ Young Mullen” by the same artist. Mul- 


len could hardly be more accurately represented. 
But the stones in the ‘‘ Oriole” are not readily r 
ognized as such. Miss M‘Donald’s drawing is pain- 
fully elaborate and true. It is a pity that the skill 
had not been devoted to a more interesting subject ; 
but much may be anticipated of so patient a talent 
and so faithful an eye. 

In the ‘‘Interior of St. Marks” Mr. David D. 
Neal attracts the eye by a most careful study of 
the old church, skillfully executed. Near by Mr. 
Elliott's bold and broad touch assures us that he 
means still to dispute the palm of the master of por- 
traits, while Mr. Eastman Johnson hangs a tender 
little song upon the walls in ‘‘Comfort in Weari- 
ness.” It is a young mother in a poor room bent 
across the cradle of her infant. 





Every detail is af- 


| fectionately painted, and with that exquisite free- 


dom from exaggeration which shows calm and con- 


| scious power. The exact contrast of this impression 


is produced by Mr. E. Benson's ‘*‘ Cloud Towers, 
which must be called a strictly sensational picture. 
Mr. Johnson’s two other works in the exhibition, 
“*Sunday Morning” and “ Fiddling his Way,” are 
equally delightful. The latter, of course, from the 
similarity of the subject, recalls Wilkie’s Blind Fid- 
dler, but Mr. Johnson's is as purely American as 
Wilkie’s is Scotch. The eye and heart would never 
tire of either. The exquisite skill with which the 
various aspects of childish pleasure are appreciated 
and represented in ** Fiddling his Way” is sustained 
n “Sunday Morning” by a kindred insight. The 
youth leaning back in his chair and twirling the 
ring upon his finger, the sweet, sober maiden at his 
side, the utter jollity of the two frolicsome but quiet 
children behind their mother, the old people and 
the younger, and the very Sunday in the air, which 
broods over the picture, are all charming and sim- 
| ple and obvious, but to show them as they are, that 
is to paint pictures. 

In ** The Gun Foundry,” by J. F. Weir, we have 
a striking picture by a son whose promise illumin- 
| ates his father’s fame. In the exhibitions of twenty 
| years ago the father’s pictures were always notable, 
and it is now clear that in future exhibitions the 
son’s are to be so. Mr. Weir has chosen for hi 
subject the interior of the Cold Spring Foundry at 
the moment of casting a huge Parrett gun. In the 
| fore-ground the stalwart workmen are superintend- 
ing the pouring of the molten metal into the mould. 
The glare is fierce, the sparks fly upward into the 
vast dusky heights of the building, while far away 
in the distance other workmen at other furnaces are 
revealed like Cyclops at their toil. As in witness- 
| ing the scene itself, so in looking at the picture the 
| music of Schiller’s Song of the Bell begins to roll 
|through your mind. The subject is treated with 
| the closest fidelity. It is a transcript of the actual 
grim and glowing event, and not adorned, as in 
| Turner’s daring picture of the casting of Welling- 
ton’s statue, by any purely fanciful accessories. 
| Near by hangs Mr. Winslow Homer's “ Brush 
| Harrow.” The tone of this picture is very low— 
| too low, it seems to us—but the healthful reality 
of all Mr. Homer’s works is delightful. Indeed 





his other contribution, ‘‘ Prisoners from the Front,” 
is to many the most thoroughly pleasing picture in 
the Exhibition. It is not large, but it is full of 
character and interest. A group of rebel prisoners 
| confront a young Union General, who questions 
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them. The mate’ figure of the group is a young | 
South Carolinian of gentle breeding and graceful | 
aspect, whose fair hair flows backward in a heavy 
sweep, and who stands, in his rusty gray uniform, 
erect and defiant, without insolence, a truly chiv- 
alric and manly figure. Next him, on the right, 


is an old man, and beyond him the very antipodal | 


figure of the youth in front—a “‘ corn-cracker”— 
rough, uncouth, shambling, the type of those who 
have been true victims of the war and of the slavery 
that led to it. At the left of the young Carolinian 
is a Union soldier—one of the Yankees, whose face 
shows why the Yankees won, it is so cool and clear 
and stez ady. Opposite this group stands the officer 
with sheathed sword. His composed, lithe, and 
alert figure, and a certain grave and cheerful con- 
fidence of face, with an air of reserved and tranquil 
power, are contrasted with the subdued eagerness 
of the foremost prisoner, The men are both young; 
they both understand each other. They may be 
easily taken as types, and, without effort, final vic- 
tory is read in the aspect of the blue-coated soldier. 
It will not diminish the interest of the picture if 
the spectator should see in the young Union officer 
General Barlow. 

Mr. S. R. Gifford’s rich yellow “ October After- 
noon” is mellow and broad. The warm, gorgeous 
light hangs over the boundless woods pierced by 
the gleaming stream; but there is an air of ‘‘ com- 
position” in the picture which harms it, although it 
has all the characteristic excellences of the artist’s 
manipulation. The collection of Mr. Suydam’s pic- 
tures tenderly recalls that modest man, that sincere 
and devoted artist, whose spotless memory will be 
always faithfully cherished by his companions of 
the Academy. The pictures are among his best in 
that special line of tranquil coast scenery of which 
he was so fond. 

In a certain tenderness and tranquillity of feel- 
ing Mr. Suydam’s pictures always suggest those of 
his friend Kensett, of whom he was so fond, and 
who exhibits a ‘‘ Lake George,” full of his peculiar 
merits. There is an exquisiteness of sentiment in 
the forms of this picture which is the truest mark 
of Kensett’s hand, and which none of his friends 
surpass; and with it is that sincerity which is the 
chief charm in every work of art. Mr. Elihu Ved- 
der’s ‘* Monk in Tuscany” is, like his ‘‘ Fiesole Land- 
scape near Florence,” full of a broad clear daylight. | 
Both are bold and of a masterly firmness, and the | 
monk is a work thoroughly characteristic of Its aly, 
like a scrap of Browning. So, too, in Mr. Cranc h’s 
**In the Harbor of Venice,” which is the best work 
exhibited by him for some time; there is a local 
feeling as well as specific fidelity which are truly 
charming. Mr. Cranch has so thoroughly ‘ felt” 
Venice that his Venetian pictures are very satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Church exhibits only one small picture | 

‘* A Glimpse of the Caribbean Sea from the Ja- 
maica Mountains ;” but from some peculiarity of 


treatment the curve of the distant shore seen from | 


above looks like a precipice in profile, and singu- 
larly confuses the eye. 
of the Gulf scenery is unerringly represented by 
the obedient hand of the master who has so care- 

fully studied it. Mr. Hennessy’s “ In Memoriam” 

is a delicate, ghostly work, but the fancy is not | 
agreeable, while his ‘‘ Drifting” is one of his most 
delightful works. A youth stretched in the bow 
of a boat gazes at two maidens seated in the stern, 
and all of them drift upon a sluggish stream by a 


twilight pasture, over which the watery moon is | 


But the tropical character | 


| rising. It is in his best vein. So is Mr. Gris- 
| wold’s—‘* The Last of the Ice.” A gray fog muf- 
fles the headlands of the river, upon which float a 
| few fragments of ice. Mr. Griswold already stands 
among the * st of the landscapists. ; 

But what shall we do? We are only at the en- 
trance of the large room, where hang portraits by 
Huntington and Hicks on Stone and E ‘liott and 
Hunt, and Mayer's *‘ Love’s Melancholy.” and Gig- 
noux’s large picture of Mont Blane, and C ropsey’s 
‘* Gettysburg,” and M‘Entee’s autumnal landscapes, 
full of the very soul of October; and be »yond is th 
West Room, with some of Colman’s Spanish archi- 
tecture and young Parton’s “ Adirondack,” and a 
cloud more of works that can not even be named. 
Of what we mention we can not speak further, ex- 
cept to say that the painters still hold their own. 

You see, Sirs and Mesdames, that it is not a critic 
who has been strolling through the rooms. It is 
only a visitor like yourselves, who looks thank- 
fully at the feast of color and form so plenteously 
spread, and departs grateful for the enjoyment. 
He sees, not without regret, that the Pre-Raphael- 
ite brethren are very imperfectly represented—that 
Leutze is altogether absent, and that Gray has but 
three cabinet portraits. But there can be no doubt 
of the greater general richness of development which 
the Exhibition of 1866 indicates. Academies may 
not make great artists; but this Academy certainly 
gives them a chance to show what they have done. 


Firry-stx years ago Thomas Carlyle, a boy of 
fourteen, came to Edinburgh University. George 
III. was completing the fiftieth year of his reign. 
Wellington was drawing the lines of Torres Vedras. 
Napoleon was at the height of his power, and En- 
gland at the depth of her weakness. The Tory 
Quarterly had been established the year before. 
Scott’s ‘* Lady of the Lake” was just published, 
and Byron was writing ‘‘ Childe Harold.” Between 
that time and this, more than half a century, the 
young student has placed his name among the first 
|} of Scotland, and will be always recognized as one 
of the masters of literature in his century. 

But those who remember with what a fresh and 
stirring voice, like the note of a bugle at morning, 
| Carlyle awakened their hope and faith and enthu- 

siasm—-who recall how gladly and confidently they 
leaned upon the vigorous, manly arm of the Men- 
tor who was to guide them s: fely through the be- 
| wildering charms of Calypso’s is sle, and whose steady 
| reproving eye would surely reduce every fair and 
false Lamia to the snake, can not but read with in- 
| expressible sadness the words in which he spoke to 
| the youth of to-day at his late inauguration as Rec- 
| tor of the University of Edinburgh. But before we 
| speak of them let us see him as he was described 
by a shrewd observer when his moment came to 
speak ; 





| & Mr, Carlyle rose at once, shook himself out of his gold- 


laced rectorial gown, left it on his chair, and stepped quiet- 
ly to the table, and drawing his tall, bony frame into a po- 
sition of straight perpendicularity not possible to one mar 
in five hundred at seventy years of age, he began to speak 
quietly and distinctly, but nervously. There was a slight 
| flush on his face, but he bore himself with composure and 
dignity, and in the course of half an hour he was obvious- 
ly beginning to feel at his ease, so far, at least, as to have 

adequate command over the current of his thought. He 
spoke on quite freely and easily, hardly ever repeated a 
word, never looked at a note, and only once returned to 
finish up a topic from which he had deviated. He apolo- 
gized for not having come with a written discourse. It 











was usual, and ‘it would have been more comfortable for 
me just at present;’ but he had tried it and could not 
satisfy himself, and ‘as the spoken word comes from the 
heart," he had resolved to try that method. What he 
said in words will be learned otherwise than from me. I 
could not well describe it; but I do not think I ever heard 
any address that I should be so unwilling to blot from my 
memory. Not that there was much in it that can not be 
found in his writings, or inferred from them ; but the man- 
ner of the man was a key to the writings, and for natural- 
ness and quiet power I have never seen any thing to com- 
pare with it. He did not deal in rhetoric, He talked—it 
was continuous, strong, quiet talk—like a patriarch about 
to leave the world to the young lads who had chosen him 
and were just entering the world. His voice is a soft, 
downy voice—not a tone in it is of the shrill, fierce kind 
that one would expect it to be in reading the latter-day 
pamphle ts. There was not a trace of effort or of affecta- 
tion, or even of extravagance Shrewd common-sense 
there was in abundance. There was the involved disrupt- 
ed style also, but it looked so natural that reflection was 
needed to recognize in it that very style which purists 
find to be un-English and unintelligible. Over the angles 
of this disrupted style rolled not a few cascades of humor 

quite as if by accident. He let them go, talking on in 
his soft, downy accents, without a smile; occasionally for 
an instant looking very serious, with his dark eyes beat- 


ing like pulses, but generally looking merely composed | 


and kindly, and, so to speak, father-like. He concluded 
by reciting his own translation of a poem of Goethe: 

The future hides in it good hap and sorrow. 
And this he did in a style of melancholy grandeur not to 
be described, but still less to be forgotten. It was tien 
alone that the personality of the philosopher and poet were 
revealed continuously in his manner of utterance. The 
features of his face are familiar to all from his portraits. 
But I do not think any portrait, unless, perhaps, Wool- 
ner’s medallion, gives full expression to the resolution that 
is visible in his face. Besides, they all make him look sad- 
der and older than he appears. Although he be three- 
score and ten his hair is still abundant and tolerably 
black, and there is considerable color in hischeek. Nota 
man of his age on that platform to-day looked so young; 
and he had done more work than any ten on it.” 


We can not feel with the acute analyst of Car- 
lyle in the April North American that he has be- 
come mechanical or factitious. It is the same face 
we knew, but grown haggard instead of hopeful, 
gloomy instead of glowing. The inextricable snarl 
of things at which his youth protested with a fire 
that foreshowed the power to consume has con- 


quered him, and he lies prostrate, but it is the | 


sinewy form of a true warrior that we see. 

It is true that he seems to acknowledge no power 
now but brute force; but it is that force inspired 
with a sincere and even religious purpose of doing 
the best that the wretched circumstances allow. 
The enormity that one human will should assert it- 
self remorselessly by shot and shell, that a worm 
should ape divinity and prove its Godhead by sting- 
ing, does not appall him. His rage with weakness, 


with error, with stupidity, is so overpowering that | 


he becomes vindictive; and even innocence, if weak, 
becomes to him despicable, not because he hates in- 
nocence, but because weakness is the source of 
such infinite perplexity. On the other hand, it is 
not the brutishness of the force, it is its energy, its 
organizing and executive quality, its yea for yea, 
and nay for nay, its positive determination, with- 
out which, somewhere, the whole scheme of things 
drifts to destruction, which commands his fierce ap- 
plause. The world has become to him a gladiatori- 
al arena—it is a vast hamming Coliseum, and when 
the vanquished falls Carlyle turns his terrible thumb 
and shrieks for the death-blow. Yet he would as 
willingly see the victor vanquished. It is the pow- 
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| er he applauds. 


| his hand, 


If the stricken fighter rests upon 


“And sees his young barbarians all at play,” 


this heart, indignant at the human folly that makes 
| the scene possible, is steeled, and by tragical in- 
| version of feeling, sneers at the deepest, divinest 
| emotion of the spectacle as sentimentality. So at 
last the genius that vindicated Burns has come to 
| shout hosannas to Frederick the Great. The hand 
| that describes with painful detail the conquest of 
Saxony and the causeless campaigns in Silesia, pro- 
| trudes from the dust bins in which it is fumbling 
| to snap its fingers at the civil war in America as 
the burning of a foul chimney. ‘There is no more 
| pitiful tale in literature than that of ‘Thomas Car- 
lyle ; and so deep is the sense of his sincerity that 
indignation is lost in sadness. 

His Edinburgh discourse was spoken without 
| notes, and occupied an hour and a half. He incul- 
cated diligence, honesty, fidelity, obedience, hu- 
mility, and, before all and over all, silence. 
lence is the eternal duty of a man.” Oratory, in 
his judgment, is Beelzebub's most efficient organ at 
the present time. England and America are two 
great countries, but they are gone mostly away to 
wind and tongue. Health, too, that is half the 
game. You must keep your health if you would do 
any thing. But if you propose to do any thing you 
must not expect to keep your health. There are a 
few great books which every man should read, and 
Carlyle said nobly that the end of study is not 
knowledge but wisdom. 

As for government, Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine is 
Louis Napoleon’s Cesarism. There is something 
exquisitely absurd in his sitting at the feet of the 
hero of Strasbourg and Boulogne. The man who by 
hook or by crook can succeed in making himself 
Dictator, he is the man for your homage. His il- 
lustration, however, is not Julius Cesar or Napo- 
leon, but Oliver Cromwell. And then, he quotes 
Machiavelli against Democracy. He does not ask 
his hearers to agree with the Italian, but it was 
nevertheless Machiavelli's opinion that the mass of 
men can not govern themselves. Undoubtedly; 
| and it was also the opinion of Lord Eldon, and Lord 
Sidmouth, and Lord Londonderry, and Lord Nor- 
manby—of George III. also, and Dr. Johnson—of 
| King Bomba, and Count Bismarck. 

imagine, was quite as wise as Machiavelli. 
did Cavour think of Cxesarism ? 

No preacher of the church of Cesar ever attempts 
to answer the one vital question—how is he to be 
found without deranging the whole order of soci- 

lety? Select any Cesar you please, Julius or Na- 
|poleon, or Frederick, or Cromwell, the best of 
them, or the present French representative of that 
réle; they all come to the purple through crimson. 


“ Si. 





Cavour, we 


What 


| The state is torn by a sharp civil war, and a certain 
| executive energy and military genius and indomita- 
| ble purpose enable Cesar to emerge and constrain 


| anarchy as he chooses. But these divine gifts of 
| the dictator are individual. They can not be trans- 
| mitted. They can not be known even until occa- 

sion proves them. When the individual dies, there- 
| fore, since masses of men can not govern them- 

selves, they must relapse into anarchy until the 
| heaven-appointed successor rises to the surface. 

But is it, after all, the perfection of wisdom to fire 
| your house whenever a fire-engine gives out for 
| the mere purpose of discovering which of the re- 
| mainder has the longest squirt? If the Court may 
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to know some law, the world, if not | as Carlyle, who has talked so much and so effe 





be supposed 
very wise, may be supposed to have learned some- 

thing. The question is not whether a good gov- | 
ernor is a good governor, but whether Czsarism has 
any where established permanent and progressive 

peace and justice. It is no answer to say that pop- 

ular governments do not escape war and trouble, 

That the new shoes pinch does not prove that the | 
old shoes did not leak. 

Mr. Carlyle in this address is, as usual, the lau- 
reate of silence ; indeed he talked for an hour and a 
half mainly to inculcate silence as the cardinal vir- | 
tue. He was grimly witty about it, and it must 
have been delightful to hear the scornful thunders 
of his Scottish brogue against talking. ‘ Oh, it is 
a dismal chapter all that,” he exclaimed, ‘if one 
went into it—what has been done by rushing into 
fine speech..... There is very great necessity, in- | 
deed, of getting a little more silent than we are. 
It seems to me the finest nations in the world, the 
English and the American, are going all away into 
wind and tongue. But it will appear sufficiently 
tragical by-and-by, long after I am away out of it. 
Silence is the eternal duty of a man....If a good 
speaker—an eloquent speaker—is not speaking the 
truth, is there a more horrid kind of object in crea- 
tion ?....An excellent speaker of that kind is, as it 
were, saying, ‘Ho, every one that wants to be per- 
suaded of the thing that is not true, come hither!’ 
I would recommend you to be very chary of that 
kind of excellent speech.” 

This must have been extremely entertaining to 
hear, but who is the orator? He is a man who for 
nearly forty years has been an incessant talker. 
He has talked often wisely, powerfully, sometimes 
scornfully and sadly; and that he might be heard 
the further he has talked with his pen rather than 


Ctive- 
ly, so vociferously talk against talking ? 

Of the many wise and witty and useful lessons 
in the discourse we do not speak, for we hope they 
| have been faithfully read and pondered by all those 

who do not allow any wild phrase of so true a genius 
to obscure the value of such criticism as Carlyle’s, 


Mr. Dickens evidently seems so persuaded that 
Americans are hostile to him, and he has unques- 
tionably for so long a time cherished a feeling to- 
ward us which is not exactly friendly, that he is not 
very likely to cross the sea again to visit us. Yet 
now that the war has antiquated and made obsolete 
so much that preceded it, we can surely, on our 
| side, forget any quarrel with Dickens. If he did 
draw Elijah Pogram, we sat for the portrait; and 
sharp and scornful as many of his criticisms were, 
we can hardly deny that the facts justified, and 
alas! too often justify, them. 

If he should, however, come to us and read as he 
does in London from his cwn works, his success 
would be so immense that it would surely tempt 
him could he understand it. In Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship Mrs. Browning declares that 
** Poets never fail in reading their own verses to their 

Worth ;” 





| but Dickens’s great dramatic genius enables him to 
read his own works as no one else can. The most 
delightful account of a reading by him was published 
afew years ago in this Magazine, and it has long 
been one of the good fortunes of travel to happen to 
j be in London when he gives an evening. The 
| charm is apparently inexhaustible. For an even- 
ing or for twenty evenings it is equally fascinating. 
Indeed we have been reminded of the pleasure we 
lose and the profit he loses by observing in a late 
































































































his tongue. For what is speech? Is it not ad- 
dressing human beings in words ; 


instead of spoken? What are the splendid volumes 
with which Carlyle’s genius has enriched English 
literature but his spoken opinions upon the subjects 
that interest him, and upon which he wishes to af- 
fect the minds of his countrymen and mankind? 
And what else are Mr. Gladstone's speeches, or Mr. 
Bright's, or Lord Derby's ? 

But there is another point to be considered in the 
midst of this loud declamation in favor of silence. 
If England and America are indeed the finest coun- 
tries in the world, they are so because of speech and 
not of silence. They are so because they invite 
every man to say his say; to out with it, and not 
repress and suppress until the forces which can not 
always be more and more restrained explode the 
whole system of things into chaos. Asia is your 
silent country. Africa is the mother of silence. 
How does civilization like them? Count Bismarck 
means to make Prussia silent if hecan. Count Bis- 
marck is merely sitting on the safety-valve, and if 
he perseveres he or his successor will suddenly go 
flying skyward in several pieces. In this country, 
too, we had a system that imposed silence. Speech 
was as fatal to it as a spark to gunpowder. 
speech touched it, and has blown it to destruction 
with a report distinctly audible to the Rector and 
faculty of the University of Edinburgh. 

The truth is that speech is the salvation of civil- 
ization ; and in every country we say better foolish 
speech than none at all, for the liberty of speech 
and nothing else secures the peaceful progress of 
society. Why, then, should so tremendous a talker 


and is a word less 
forcible or foolish or persuasive because it is written 


letter from London that Mr. Dickens had reap- 
peared after a considerable absence from the plat- 
form, The writer says: 

“* Charles Dickens gave one of his readings on Wednes- 
day last—the first for more than two years—at Mydeliton 
Hail, Islington, in aid of the funds ofa local charity. The 
place was fairly mobbed. Dickens will be 54 years old 
next Wednesday. He was born February 7, 1512. It 
may hardly be news to speak of his personal appearance, 
but here it is: He is on the short side of middle height, 
his hair and beard almost or quite gray, the latter worn 
after the French or American fashion, with shaven cheeks, 
the former brought forward and, I should think, elabo- 
rately oiled. His eyes are dark, handsome, and vivacious, 
the lines below and about them deeply defined; the eye- 
browsappeared thick and arched tosemicircularity, though 
this might be from his mobility of features in reading. 
His nose is of no particular recognized order, odd and full 
at the nostrils, the humorous line running from them to 
the corners of the mouth very marked and noticeable. 
His complexion is not very clear, and reddish about the 
rather sunken cheeks. He dresses in good taste, quietly, 
with dainty linen.” 


Tue Easy Chair has often mentioned the Century 





But | 


Club, the Club that especially and fondly preserves 
the traditions of literature and art, counting among 
its members most of the conspicuous artists and 
many of the authors of the city of New York. A 
Centurian of fifteen or twenty years’ membership re- 
calls many an evening, many a feast, which are 
registered in memory with golden letters. One 
such recently occurred on the birthday of Shakes- 
peare, the three hundred and second anniversary, 
when a dinner was eaten in memory of the poet. 
The table was laid in the great room of the Club, 
a noble banqueting-hall, and forty or fifty guests 








sat down. Lang, the genial, the joyous, the nim- | 


ble-fingered, had boldly sketched a transparency 
representing the man of men sitting among the 
chief contemporary actors of his plays. In front of 
it sat the President of the Century, Mr. Bancroft, 
with Mr. Bryant at his right. At one end of the 
long table sat the biographer and commentator, the 
head of the illustrious class of Shakespeare’s schol- 
ars, Richard Grant White, and at the other end a 
faithful student and lover of the Swan, Judge Daly. 
Around them and along the tables were ranged rep- 
resentatives of every pursuit, a merry, sympathetic 
company. The delicate bill of fare was adorned 
with lines and phrases from Shakespeare felicitous- 
ly selected by Mr. White, and excluding all that 
had ever done duty at any similar feast of the Cen- 
tury; and all were cheerfully chatty and happy ex- 


cept the doomed few whose abstracted eyes sweep- | 


ing the ceiling and moody faces purged of pleasure, 
plainly revealed that they were to offer a few un- 
premeditated remarks when the fatal hour of dessert 
should strike. 
It struck. 


dinary claims of Shakespeare to the homage and 
love of mankind, in response to the first toast, which 
was simply the poet’s name. ‘The commentators” 
followed, and in a vein of pleasant humor Judge 
Daly proved with magisterial dignity and profes- 


sional acuteness that the bard had distinctly men- } 
It was ex- | 


tioned three of the commentators to be. 
cellent jesting, and the company heartily applauded 
the ingenious fun. 
and Mr. Bryant, who had not known that he was to 


speak, replied in a few words, saying that the drama 


generally reached its perfect development in the 
earlier years of a nation, and flourished but for a 


short time, and then by easy approaches he alighted | 


upon the kindred arts, related that a famous for- 
eigner had told him that landscape art was to 
have its finest development in America, and, sitting 
down, called upon Bierstadt and Kensett to finish 
his speech. Kensett politely yielded to Bierstadt. 
Bierstadt courteously waived his right in favor of 
President Huntington of the Academy, and he, in a 
few words, declared his belief that the famous for- 
eigner was right, and pleasantly deprecated any art- 
istic depression arising from undue severity of criti- 
cism as unjust in the artists to themselves and their 
mistress, Nature. To ‘‘The Drama” Dr. Lieber re- 
sponded with thought and learning; and the last 
regular toast ‘‘ Woman” was also acknowledged, 
but how could it be adequately answered, for who 
of us “is equal to these things?” 

Rey. Dr. Francis Vinton, who had come in late 


from the feast of St. George, which is always held 


upon Shakespeare’s night, was then summoned, and 
spoke like a father—of the church—to the birthday 
revelers. Then Mr. White disclosed the curious 
and interesting fact, that in all Shakespeare’s poems, 
‘whether plays or sonnets, there is no abstract praise 
of woman except in the passage from * Love’s Labor 
Lost,’ which was the motto of the toast : 
“From woman's eyes this doctrine we derive, 

They sparkle still the true Promethean fire; 

They are the books, the art, the academes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world.” 
Lovers praise their mistresses in all the plays; but 
the judgments of women other than that are the re- 
verse of flattery. Mr. White, as his life of the poet 
shows, is of opinion that Shakespeare’s early ex- 
perience with Anne Hathaway and his blighted or 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


The table rang and jarred with ap- 
plause as the President arose, and in words pardon- | 
ably proud and congratulatory recited the extraor- | 


Then came ‘‘The Century,” | 
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| unsatisfactory domestic life explain this phenome- 
non, although, of course, he feels with all the world 
that the creator of Virgilia and Cordelia revered 
the womanly nature as few men have. The law- 
yers have always a special interest in Shakespeare, 
and the President called Mr. William E. Curtis to 
speak for the Bar; and after a few words from Mr. 
Bayard Taylor in response to the President’s sum- 
mons, the last motto of the ‘‘Fruits and Pastry” 
upon the bill was verified— 
“You have now a broken banquet.” 

Wut e still wondering at what Mr. White, the 
most competent of authorities, said of the strain 
in which women are mentioned—not created—in 
Shakespeare, this little song comes fluttering as if 
to put into music that feeling of the weird craft of 
woman, But, afterall, it is nota woman, it is only 
| a siren: 

“LA SIRENE. 
| **Over the goblet, filled to the brim, 
She sends a bewildering glance to him. 
* Over the sea of pink-foaming wine 

He reels in the light of her beauty divine. 
* Deeper and deeper she dreamily dips 

In the rose-tinted wine her rose-tinted lips; 
‘While over the glass she airily laughs 

A pledge which he eagerly catches and quaffs; 
**And he drinks in a madness wilder than wine 

Through her smile, and her eyes bewildering shine. 
“He drinks in delirium, danger, and death, 

As over the goblet comes floating her breath ; 
** As over the flagon of rose-colored bliss 
She wickedly, witchingly, wafts him a kiss. 
“Then laughing a laugh derisive and sweet, 
She is gone while he kneels in despair at her feet." 


Tue buds and blossoms of spring were backward 
this year. The northerly and easterly winds blew 
chill in the very face of the May queen, and the 
elms reluctantly unfolded their leaves. But al- 
ready the promise of the orchards is plain, and un- 
less the wise men are at fault we shall rejoice in a 
copious ruddy crop. 

If the cholera hangs, a menacing shadow over the 
opening summer, we must remember how much of 
its terrors knowledge has shorn away. ‘The dumb, 
dull terror before a mysterious pestilence has given 
way to the science and skill which steal its venom 
as the rod draws the sting from the thunder-bolt. 
The signs of the danger and the means of preven- 
tion and of relief have been made so intelligible and 
| accessible, that the coming of cholera can be viewed 
| with equanimity and even cheerful defiance. 

Yet it will always be a shameful fact that when 
it arrived in the bay of New York we were really 
not ready for it. With a shiftlessness that is almost 
incredible there were no accommodations for the 
sick but an old hulk, the Falcon, which was not 
ready, and did not receive the patients until two 
nights after the arrival of the infected ship. Yet 
| we had had a year’s warning! If a man managed 
| his private business as public matters of this kind 
| are managed, he would fail, and always deserve to 
fail. 

Let us hope that the terrors of the summer may 
not be what many fear—and, as we survey the 
whole country, trust that the good sense which is 
the main-stay of human affairs may be as conspicu- 
ous in relieving us from national trouble as from 
the breath of the pestilence. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 2dof May. The most 

important features of the month are the con- 
tinued want of harmony between the views of Con- 
gress and of the President, as evinced in the pas- 
sage of the Civil Rights bill notwithstanding his 
veto; various financial measures proposed ; the pro- 
jects for Reconstruction of the Union; the under- 
standing between France and the United States in 
regard to the French occupation of Mexico; and the 
critical state of affairs in Europe, growing out of the 
dispute between Prussia and Austria. 


THE PEACE PROCLAMATION, 

On the 2d of April, the anniversary of the cap- 
ture of Richmond, the President issued a Proclama- 
tion declaring the civil war at an end. The Proc- 
lamation recites the principal Executive and Legis- 
lative acts recognizing the existence of the war: 
(1.) President Lincoln’s Proclamation of April 19, 
1861, declaring that in seven States ‘‘the laws of 
the United States were opposed, and the execution 
thereof obstructed by combinations too powerful to 
be opposed by the ordinary course of judicial pro- 
ceedings, or by the powers vested in the Marshals 
by law.” (2.) The Proclamation of August 16, 1861, 
declaring the inhabitants of eleven States ‘‘to be in 
a state of insurrection against the United States.” 
(3.) The Proclamation of July 1, 1862, declaring 
that, with certain exceptions, ‘‘the insurrection still 
existed in the States aforesaid.” (4.) The Procla- 
mation of April 2, 1863, repeating in effect this last 
Proclamation. (5.) The so-called ‘ Crittenden and 
Johnson resolution,” passed by the House July 22, 
and by the Senate July 25, 1861, that the war has 
been forced upon the country by disunionists in the 
Southern States now in revolt, and that ‘‘this war 
is not prosecuted on our part in any spirit of oppres- 
sion, nor for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, 
- nor for the purpose of overthrowing or interfering 
with the rights or established institutions of those 
States, but to defend and maintain the supremacy 
of the Constitution, and all the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, and to preserve the Union with all 
the dignity, equality, and rights of the several States 
unimpaired; and that as soon as these objects are 
accomplished the war ought to cease.” This reso- 
lution, the President considers, ‘‘ may be regarded 
as having expressed the sense of Congress upon the 
snbject to which it relates.” The Proclamation then 
declares : 


“ Whereas, By my Proclamation of the 13th day of June 
last the insurrection in the State of Tennessee was de- 
clared to have been suppressed, the authority of the Unit- 
ed States therein to be undisputed, and such United States 
officers as had been duly commissioned to be in the undis- 
puted exercise of their official functions; and 

‘* Whereas, There now exists no organized armed resist- 
ance of misguided citizens or others to the authority of 
the United States, in the States of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida, and laws can 
be sustained and enforced therein by the proper civil au- 
thority, State or Federal, and the people of the said States 
are well and loyally disposed, and have conformed or will 
conform in their legislation to the condition of affairs grow- 
ing out of the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States prohibiting Slavery within the limits and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States; and 

** Whereas, In view of the before-recited premises it is 
the manifest determination of the American people that 
no State of its own will has the right or power to go out 


of, or separate itself from, or be separated from the Am 
ican Union, and that, therefore, each State ought t 
main and constitute an integral part of the United Stat; 
and 

‘*Whereas, The people of the several before-menti: 
States have, in the manner aforesaid, given satisfa cto \ 
evidence that they acquiesce in this sovereign and im- 
portant resolution of the national unity; and 

‘* Whereas, It is believed to be a fundamental principle 
of government that people who have revolted, and wi 
have been overcome and subdued, must either be de»]t 
with so as to induce them voluntarily to become friends. 
or else they must be held by absolute military power 
devastated so as to prevent them from ever again doing 
harm as enemies, which last-named policy is abhorrent to 
humanity and freedom; and 

“Whereas, The Constitution of the United States pro 
vides for constituent communities only as States, »nd 1 
as Territories, Dependencies, Provinces, or Protectorates: 
and 

“Whereas, Such constituent States must necessarily be, 
and by the Constitution and laws of the United States 
are, made equals, and placed on a like footing as to } 
litical rights, immunities, dignity, and power with the 
several States with which they are united; and 

‘Whereas, The observance of political equality as 
principle of right and justice is well calculated to encour- 
age the people of the aforesaid States to be and becom: 
more and more constant and persevering in their renewed 
allegiance; and 

ad Whereas, Standing armies, military occupation, mar- 
tial law, military tribunals, and the suspension of the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus, are, in time of peace, 
dangerous to public liberty, incompatible with the indi- 
vidual rights of the citizens, contrary to the genius and 
spirit of our free institutions, and exhaustive of the na- 
tional resources, and ought not therefore to be sanctioned 
or allowed, except in cases of actual necessity for repelling 
invasion or suppressing insurrection or rebellion ; and 

“ Whereas, The policy of the Government of the United 
States, from the beginning of the insurrection to its over- 
throw and final suppression, has been in conformity with 
the principles herein set forth and enumerated ; 

** Therefore, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim and declare that the insurrec 
tion which heretofore existed in the States of Geo 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Al- 
abama, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida, is 
at an end, and henceforth to be so regarded.” 


It will be noted that in this Proclamation no 
mention is made of Texas; for the reason that 
State had not at the time adopted a Constitution 
embodying the conditions considered essential for its 
recognition. The State Convention was however 
in session, and a few days after framed a Constitu- 
tion, which is to be submitted to the people on the 
fourth Monday in June. This Constitution abol- 
ishes slavery, and provides that: 

“ Africans and their descendants shall be protected in 
their rights of person and property by appropriate legisla- 
tion; they shall have the right to contract and be con- 
tracted with; to sue and be sued; to acquire, hold, and 
transmit property ; and all criminal presecutions against 
them shall be conducted in the same manner as prosecu- 
tions for like offenses against the white race, and they 
shall be subject to like penalties."’ 


PASSAGE @F THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


The Civil Rights Bill, which was vetoed by the 
President, has passed both Houses of Congress by 
more than the requisite majority of two-thirds, and 


has consequently become a law. In the Senate, 
April 4, Mr. Trumbull, of Ohio, spoke in favor of 
the passage of the Bill. He reviewed at length the 
President’s objections. He argued that by the Con- 
stitution, and by the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, all persons born within the United States, 
| slaves only excepted, were citizens of the United 


| States, and therefore of necessity of the several 
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States in which they resided; but that the right of 
citizenship did not involve political rights, or rather 
privileges, such as the right of voting and holding 
office. The right to hold office under the Federal 
Government depends upon the Constitution of the 
United States, the right to vote and hold office in 
the States depends upon the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States. Thus a naturalized citizen could not 
be elected President, and must have resided a cer- 
tain number of years in the country in order to be 
elizible as a member of Congress. But citizenship 
did involve certain rights: and this Bill was framed 
to secure the fundamental rights to all citizens in 
every State. Mr. Trumbull denied that the second 
section of the Bill did, as affirmed by the President, 
discriminate in favor of colored persons. The very 
object of the Bill was, he said, to do away with all 
discrimination. It was indeed designed for the 
benefit of the colored race, but this was simply be- 
cause in certain cases he was discriminated against 
by State laws. Remedial laws like this were de- 
signed for the relief of those who needed relief; and 
when this was afforded they stood upon precisely the 
same footing with those who needed no relief. The 
President's objection that the Bill punished by fine 
and imprisonment those who made laws discrimin- 
ating against persons on account of race or color was 
pronounced futile, for it imposed punishment upon 
those only who subjected any person to different 
punishment on account of race or color.. The of- 
fense was the subjecting a colored person to dis- 
criminating punishment. Now to constitute an of- 
fense there must be not only an act, but a vicious 
intent in performing the act; so that a judge or 
officer who should execute such a law would not 
of necessity be punished therefor. If he acted in- 
nocently he would not be liable; but if he acted 
viciously and corruptly he ought to be punished. 
To the President's objection, founded on the num- 
ber of officials required to execute the provisions 
of the Bill, Mr. Trumbull replied that it ‘‘ was all 
copied from the statute known as the Fugitive 
Slave Law: machinery in itself always held to be 
constitutional and proper, and now used in the in- 
terest of freedom, as it originally was in the interest 
of slavery. As our soldiers employed the weapons 
we received from the rebels in putting down the re- 
bellion, so the weapons of the law were sanctified 
in uses of freedom.” Other provisions, to which 
the President objected, such as that for employing 
the army and navy in executing the law, were de- 
clared to be taken verbally from former laws to 
which no objections had been made. Mr. Trum- 
bull went on to say that the Bill, which was drawn 
up by himself, was framed in accordance with what 
were supposed to be the President's views; that it 
was submitted to him substantially as it now 
stands; that he was requested, if he 


“had any objections to any of its provisions, that he would 
make then: known to the friends of the Bill, in order that 
they might be remedied, if not deetructive of the measure ; 
for there was believed to be no disposition on the part of 
Congress, and certainly none on my (Mr. Trumbull’s) part, 
to have bills presented to him which he did not approve. 
He never indicated to me, nor, as far as I know, to any of 
his friends, the least objection to any of the provisions of 
the Bill till after its passage. How could he, consistently 
with himself? The Bill was framed, as it was supposed, 
in entire harmony with his views, and certainly in har- 
mony with what he was then and has since been doing in 
protecting freedmen in their civil rights, all through the re- 
bellious States. It was strictly limited to the protection of 
the civil rights belonging toevery freeman, the birth-right 
of every American citizen, and carefully avoided confer- 
ring or interfering with political rights or privileges of any 


kind. The Bill neither confers nor abridges the rights 
of any one, but simply declares that in civil rights ther: 
shall be an equality among all classes of citizens, and that 
all alike shall be subject to the same punishments in every 
State. All that is required is, that in this respect the law 
shall be impartial.” 

Mr. Trumbull animadverted in severe terms upon 
the general course of the President, and especially 
of ‘‘ the spirit of his veto message ; of the dangerous 
doctrines it promulgates; of the inconsistencies and 
contradictions of its author; of his encroachments 
upon the constitutional rights of Congress; of his 
assumption of unwarranted powers, which, if perse- 
vered in and not checked by the people, must event- 
ually lead to a subversion of the Government and 
the destruction of liberty.” He quoted from a speech 
of Mr. Johnson, then a Senator, upon the veto by 
President Buchanan of the Homestead Bill, in which 
he said, ‘‘ The President of the United States pre- 
sumes—yes, Sir, I say presumes—to dictate to the 
American people and to the two Houses of Congress, 
in violation of the spirit if not of the letter of the 
Constitution, that this measure shall not become a 

I hope the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, who have sanctioned this Bill by more than a 
two-thirds majority, will, according to the Consti- 
tution, exercise their privilege and power, and let 
the Bill become a law of the land, according to the 
high behest of the American people.” Mr. Trum- 
bull concluded his speech by saying: 

‘* This Bill in no manner interferes with the municipal 
regulations of any State which protects all alike in their 
rights of person and property. It could have no opera- 
tion in Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, or most of the 
States of the Union. How preposterous, then, to charge 
that unless some State can have and exercise the right to 
punish somebody or to deny to somebody a civil right on 
account of his color, that its rights as a State will be de- 
stroyed! It is manifest that unless this Bill can be passed 
nothing can be done to protect the freedmen in their lib- 
erty and their rights. Whatever may have been the 
opinion of the President at one time as to good faith re- 
quiring the security of the freedmen in their liberty and 
their property, it is now manifest, from the character of 
the objections to this Bill, that he will approve of no 
measure that will accomplish the object. That the sec- 
ond clause of the Constitutional Amendment gives this 
power there can be no question. Some have concinded 
that it gives even the power to confer the right of suf- 
frage. I have not thought so, beeause I have never 
thought suffrage any more necessary to the liberty of a 
freeman than of a non-voting white, whether male or fe- 
male. But his liberty under the Constitution he is en- 
titled to, and whatever is necessary to secure it to him ye 
is entitled to have, be it the ballot or the bayonet. If 
Bill now before us, and which goes no farther than to se- 
cure civil rights to the freedmen, can not be passed, then 
the Constitutional Amendment declaring freedom to all 
the inhabitants of the land is a cheat and a delusion.” 

Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, on the 5th of April, 
replied to Mr. Trumbull. The greater part of his 
reply was devoted to an elaborate legal argument 
to prove that ‘‘citizenship of the United States, 
consequent not upon naturalization, but upon birth 
in a State, is to depend upon the fact whether the 

| Constitution and laws of the State make the party 
so born a citizen of that State ;” and consequently 
that the Bill, in declaring all persons born in the 
United States citizens thereof, is unconstitutional. 
And in respect to the special rights conferred by 
the Bill, ‘“‘the same right in every State and Ter- 
| ritory to make and enforce contracts, to sue, be 
parties, and give evidence, to inherit, purchase, sell, 
hold, and convey real and personal estate, and to 
the full and equal benefit of all laws and proceed- 
| ings for the security of persons and property as is 
enjoyed by white persons,” Mr. Johnson averred 
that, “If there be any thing that might be consid- 
ered as true in the Constitution and laws, it was 
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that over every one of these rights, or, to speak more 
correctly, over every one of the subjects to which 
these rights are made to attach, the jurisdiction of | 
the States was exclusive. This ’Bill, i in my opinion, 


” | 


strikes at all the reserved rights of the States. 

The question ‘‘ Shall the bill pass, the President’s 
objections notwithstanding?” was taken in the 
Senate on the 6th of April, and was decided in the 
affirmative, by a vote of 33 to 15.’ All the Senators 
who voted in favor of the passage are Republicans. 
Of those who voted against it, Messrs. Cowan of 
Pennsylvania, Doolittle of Wisconsin, Lane of Kan- 
sas, Norton of Minnesota, and Van Winkle of West 
Virginia, are Republicans; the others Democrats. 
The seat heretofore held by Mr. Stockton of New 
Jersey had been declared vacant, and the vacancy 
had not been filled. Mr. Dixon, Republican, who, it 
was supposed would have voted to sustain the veto, 
was absent; but his vote would not have affected 
the result; there would still have been two-thirds 
in favor of the passage of the bill.—In the House 
the vote was taken on the 9th, and the bill was 
passed by a vote of 122 to 41; being within a single 
vote of a majority of three to one. All who voted 
yea are Republicans; all who voted nay are Demo- 
crats, with the exception of Messrs. Eldridge of 
Wisconsin, Latham and Whaley of West Virginia, 
Noel of Missouri, Phelps of Maryland, Randall, 
Rousseau, Shanklin, and Smith, of Kentucky, and 
Raymond of New York. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNION. 


Various suggestions looking to the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union have been put forth both in and 
out of Congress. Among the latter is one by Gen- 
eral B. F. Butler, which deserves special mention, 
although not fairly coming with any official sanc- 
tion. It provides: (1.) That the Constitution shall 
be so amended that no debt of the United States 
shall ever be repudiated; and no portion of the reb- 
el debt, nor any claim for compensation for eman- 
cipated slaves, shall ever be paid by the United 
States or any State or individual. (2.) The quali- 
fication for electors to appertain to the States; but 
rio State shall exclude a majority of her male citi- 
zens above the age of twenty-one; and no person 
qualified to vote on the Ist of December, 1860, shall 

deprived of his right except by his own act. 
&) Representation shall be according to popula- 
tion, pot including classes disfranchised by State 
laws existing December 1, 1860; but when such 
disfranchisement is removed it shall be according 
to the whole population. (4.) An act of Congress 
shall be passed enabling any State to be restored 
to the Union when she shall adopt the above con- 
stitutional amendments and enforce them by legis- 
lation ; but no person who has held civil or diplo- 
matic office in the Confederacy, who left the naval 
or military service of the United States, or, being 
educated therein, took service in the Confederacy, 
or aided in the rebellion, shall be qualified as an 
elector, or be appointed to any office under the 
United States, or be Governor of any State. (5.) 
Except as above provided there shall be a complete 
amnesty and restoration of rights to all citizens of 
the States so restored. (6.) As soon as may be, 
after the passage of these measures, Congress, aft- 
er inviting the several States to ratify them, shall 
take a recess of three months, so that persons duly 
elected according to these provisions may be able 
to represent their respective States during the pres- 
ent session. 





——. 
On the. 30th of April the Joint Committee on Re. 
construction presented a plan, embodying (1.) 4 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution; (2.) A bill providing for the resto. 
ration of the States lately in rebellion; (3.) A pjJ] 
declaring certain persons ineligible to office under 
the Government of the United States. We give 
this important document in fall: 
A Joint Resolution Proposing an Amendment to 
Constitution of the United States, 

Be it resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in © ongress assem. 
bled, two-thirds of both Houses concurring, That the fol. 
lowing article be proposed to the Legislatures of the severg] 
States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legis. 
latures, shall be valid as part of the Cons titution, namely ; 

Article Sec. 1. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which “shall abridge tle privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 

See, 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But whenever in any State the elective franchise 
shall be denied to any portion of its male citizens not less 
than twenty-one years of age, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in the rebellion, or other crime, the 
basis of representation in such State shall be reduced in 
the proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens not less 
than twenty-one years of age. 

Sec. 3. Until the 4th day of July, 1$70, all persons who 
voluntarily adhered to the late insurrection, giving it aid 
and comfort, shall be excluded from the right to vote for 
members of Congress. and for electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

See. 4. Neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation already incurred, or 
which may hereafter be incurred, in aid of the’ insurrec- 
tion, or war against the United States, or any claim for 
compensation for loss of involuntary service or labor. 

Sec. 5. That Congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 


A Bill to provide for the Restoration of the States lately 
in Rebellion to their full Political Rights. 

Whereas, It is expedient that the States lately in insur- 
rection should at the earliest day consistent with the fu- 
ture peace and safety of the Union be restored to full par- 
ticipation in all political rights; and whereas the Congress 
did, by joint resolution, propose for ratification to the Leg- 
islatures of the several States, as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, an article in the follow- 
ing words, to wit (the constitutional article here inserted), 
now therefore, 

1. Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the above recited 
amendments shall have become a part of tlie Constitution, 
and any State lately in insurrection shall have ratified the 
same, and shall have modified its constitution and laws in 
conformity therewith, the Senators and Representatives 
from such State, if found duly elected and qualified, may, 
after having taken the required oaths of office, be admitted 
into Congress. 

2. And be it further enacted, That when any State late- 
ly in insurreetion shall have ratified the foregoing pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, any part of the 
direct tax, under the act of August 5, 1861, which may 
remain due and unpaid in such State, may be assumed 
and paid by such State, and the payment thereof upon 
proper assurances from such State, to be given to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States, may be post- 
poned for a period not exceeding ten years from and after 
the passage of this act. 


A Bill declaring certain persons ineligible to office under 
the Government of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That no person shall be eligible to 
any office under the Government of the United States who 
is included in any of the following cases, namely: 

1. The President and Vice-President of the Confederate 
States of America, so called, and the heads of departments 
thereof. 

2. Those who in other countries acted as agents of the 
Confederate States of America, co called. 

8. Heads of Departments of the United States, officers 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, and all per- 
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sons educated in the Military or Naval Academies of the 
United States, Judges of the Courts of the United States, 
and members of either House of the Thirf}-sixth Congress 
of the United States, who gave aid or comfort to the late 
rebellion. 

4. Those who acted as officers of the Confederate States 
of America, so called, above the grade of colonel in the 
army or master in the navy, or any one who, as Governor 
of either of the so-called Confederate States, gave aid and 
comfort to the late rebellion. 

5. Those who have treated officers or soldiers or sailors 
of the Army or Navy of the United States, captured dur- 
ing the late war, otherwise than lawfully as prisoners of 
war. 

NEW REVENUE BILL. 

On the 25th of April the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the House reported a bill making 
important changes in the Internal Revenue Bill. 
Some of the most important changes recommended 
are as follows: Income-tax, five per cent. on the ex- 
cess over $1000 instead of $600. Cotton, in lieu 
of taxes on the manufactured article, 5 cents a pound 
to be paid by the producer or holder, with a draw- 
back upon goods manufactured and exported, equal 
to the whole amount of taxes paid. Distillers and 
brewers, #100 instead of $50. Apothecaries, inn- 
keepers, and the like, not to be taxed unless their 
annual sales exceed $1000; this does not apply 
to dealers in spirituous and malt liquors. Distilled 
petroleum, etc., 20 cents a gallon; oils distilled 
from coal, etc., and spirits of turpentine, 10 cents. 
Ground coffee, or any substitute therefor, 1 cent 
per pound. Sugar, 1} to 2} cents a pound. Salt, 
3 cents instead of 6 per hundred pounds. Wear- 
ing apparel, 5 per cent. Boots and shoes, 2 per 
cent. ; ready-made clothing, 1 per cent. ; but shoe- 
makers, tailors, and milliners whose work does not 
exceed $1000 a year not to be taxed, and articles 
of dress made for women by milliners and dress- 
makers not taxed. Cigars, 2, 4, and 10 dollars a 
thousand, according to price. Smoking tobacco, 10 
and 25 instead of 15 and 30 cents a pound. Bro- 
kers’ sales 5 cents on the $100, except on sales of 
exchange, coin, which is 2 Soap, } cent a 
pound, except perfumed, which pays 3. Schedule 
A is stricken out, with the exception of billiard 
tables and carriages valued at more than $300; that 
is, watches, plate, pianos, etc., not taxed. Among 
other articles freed from tax are lucifer matches, 
cheap photographs, books, paper, starch, cheap soaps, 
and a very large list of manufactured articles upon 
the materials of which taxes have been paid. This 
bill, drawn up mainly in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of the Revenue Commission, noted in our 
last record, greatly simplifies the working of the 
Revenue system, and relieves from burden many 
branches of industry ; the deficiency caused by the 
reductions it is presumed will be made up by the 
tax on cotton. It will not, if passed, go into oper- 
ation until July 1; and so does not apply to the taxes 
for the last year, the payment of which is now due. 


cents. 


EQUALIZING BOUNTIES. 

A Bill having been reported to Congress for 
equalizing bounties of soldiers, giving in effect 8} 
dollars a month to those who had not received 
bounties to that amount, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury asked the opinion of Mr. Wells, the Chairman 
of the Revenue Commission, upon the question, 
stating that it would add probably 2200,000,000 or 
$250,000,000 to the National debt. The reply was 
decidedly adverse to the measure. Mr. Wells said 
that the largest amount ever raised in Great Britain, 
except by loans, in one year, was $375,000,000, 
while we were raising at the rate of $540,000,000, 


mainly by taxation upon industry in its various 
forms. The present large receipts of revenue could 
not be relied upon for the future. They would 
probably be diminished during the next fiscal year, 
from various causes. ‘‘ Under these circumstances,” 
Mr. Wells says, ‘it would seem as if nothing but 
the salvation of the nation itself could warrant any 
immediate increase of the national liabilities or thw 
people’s taxes.” 


COLORADO. 


In the Senate the vote was reconsidered by which 
the application of Colorado for admission to the 
Union was rejected, and on the 25th April the Bill 
was passed by a vote of 19 to 13; there were 17 
Senators who did not vote, baving paired off or 
being absent. The vote was not a strictly party 
one, several Republican Senators voting against the 
admission, because by the Constitution the right of 
suffrage is limited to whites. The Bill, which has 
yet to be acted upon by the House, declares in the 
usual form that Colorado has adopted a State Con- 
stitution and formed a State Government, and is 
therefore now a State in the Union. 


TESTIMONY OF A. H. STEPHENS. 

Alexander H. Stephens has been examined be- 
fore the Reconstruction Committee in regard to the 
state of feeling in Georgia. He believed that an 
overwhelming majority of the people were anxious 
for the complete restoration of the Union; they 
were satisfied with the experiment of secession, and 
would not again resort to force to carry out their 
abstract opinions. The present relations between 
the freedmen and the whites were satisfactory ; the 
blacks were generally at work, and, on the whole, 
their conduct was much better than the most hope- 
ful anticipated. The amendment to the Censtitu- 
tion prohibiting slavery was not submitted to the 
people, but nine-tenths of them would have voted 
for it if submitted. The general opinion in the 
State was averse to allowing negroes to vote. He 
did not think the State would ratify an amendment 
to the Constitution making this a condition of rep- 
resentation in Congress. He thought if Congress— 
the eleven seceding States not being represented— 
should make negro suffrage a condition of restora- 
tion, these States ought to decline to accept it. He 
has always believed in the reserved sovereignty of 
the States, and though he opposed secession it was 
as impolitic, not as wrong; but when his State se- 
ceded, against his judgment and vote, he felt bound 
to follow her fortunes. He accepted office in the 
Confederate Government in the hope of perpetua- 
ting the principles of liberty established by the 
Constitution of the United States. His opinions 
on the abstract right of secession had undergone no 
change; but he accepted the issue of the war and 
the result as a practical settlement of that question. 
‘The sword,” he said, ‘‘ was appealed to to decide 
the question, and by the decision of the sword I am 
willing to abide.” Governors Johnson of Georgia 
and Sharkey of Mississippi testified to the same 
general effect as to the conduct of the freedmen and 
the disposition of the white population; and also as 
to their feelings in regard to negro suffrage. 


New Jersey has failed to choose a Senator in the 
place of Mr. Stockton, whose election was pro- 
nounced invalid. In the State Assembly there was 
a decided Republican majority ; in the Senate there 
were 10 Democrats and 11 Republicans, besides Mr. 
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Scovell, who was elected as a Republican; but he 


voted against the resolution for both Houses to go | 


into joint ballot for the election of Senator unless 
the Convention would pledge itself to nominate one 
of several persons whom he named. This was re- 
fused, and the Legislature adjourned without mak- 
ing a choice; and as the vacancy occurred during 
the session of the Legislature the Governor has no 
power to fill it. 

The election of Governor in Connecticut was 
looked for with special interest, as furnishing an in- 
dication of the popular feeling in relation to the 
controversy between the President and Congress. 
Mr. English, the Democratic candidate, was favored 
by the President. Mr. Hawley, his Republican op- 
ponent, was elected by a majority of about 600. 
At the previous election the Republican Governor 
had a majority of about 6000. 

The steamer Virginia from Liverpool, with more 
than 1000 passengers, mostly emigrants from Ire- 
land and Germany, arrived in New York on the 
19th of April. The cholera broke out on board, and 
37 persons died during the voyage. On the 23d 
the steamer /ngland arrived with 1200 passengers. 
The cholera had broken out on board during the 
voyage, and the vessel was obliged to put into 
Halifax, where 150 died, in addition to 50 who had 
died previously. The vessels were quarantined ; 
the sick removed to hospital ships. The disease 
made considerable progress on board both vessels ; 
the whole number of deaths, including those who 
perished during the voyages, amounting to about 
300. It has, however, as yet not spread beyond 
the infected ships. 

THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 

The discussions with the French Government in 
relation to the French occupation of Mexico, which 
at one time threatened serious results, has been 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. On the 12th 
of February Mr. Seward addressed to M. Montholon, 
the French Minister at Washington, an elaborate 
dispatch, stating the whole question and arguing 
in favor of the doctrine of non-intervention. M. 
Druyn de Lhuys had affirmed distinctly that 

‘* France went to Mexico to exercise the right of war, 
which is exercised by the United States, and not in virtue 
of any purpose of intervention, concerning which she rec- 
ognizes the same doctrine as the United States. France 
went there not to bring about a monarchical proselytism, 
but to obtain reparation and guarantees which she ought 
to claim; and being there she now sustains the Govern- 
ment which is founded on the consent of the people, be- 
cause she expects from that Government the just satisfac- 
tion of her wrongs as well as the securities indispensable 
for the future. As she does not seek the satisfaction of an 
exclusive interest, nor the realization of any ambitious 
schemes, 80 she now wishes to recall what remains in Mex- 
ico of the army corps which France has sent there at the 
moment when she will be able to do so with safety to the 
French citizens and with due respect to herself.” 

Mr. Seward replies, in substance, that whatever 
were the original purposes of France, though they 
have not been abandoned formally, yet they have 
become subordinate to a political revolution which 
would not have occurred if France had not forcibly 
intervened, and which would not now be maintained 
by them if that armed intervention should cease. 
Ile goes on to say: 


‘The United States have not seen any satisfactory evi- 
dence that the people of Mexico have spoken and have 
called into being or accepted the so-called empire which it 
insisted has been set up in their capital. They are of 
opinion that such an acceptance could not have been free- 
ly procured, or lawfully taken, at any time, in the pres- 
ence of the French army of invasion. The withdrawal of 





ce 


the French forces is deemed necessary to allow such a pr 
ceeding to be taken by Mexico. Of course the Emperor of 
France is entitléd to determine the aspect in which the 
Mexican situation ought to be regarded by him. We thera 
fore recognize and must continue to recognize in My xico 
only the ancient republic, and can in no case consent t 
involve us, either directly or indirectly, in relation with 
or recognition of the institution of the Prince Maximilia, 
in Mexico.”....‘* I do not pretend to say that the opinion 
of the American people is accepted or will be adopted gen. 
| erally by other foreign powers, or by the public Opinion of 
mankind. The Emperor is quite competent to form a judg. 
ment upon this important point for himself. I can not 
however, properly exclude the observation that while this 
question affects by its bearings incidentally every r pub- 
lican State in the American hemisphere, every one of thoes 
States has adopted the judgment which, on the behalf of 
the United States, is herein expressed. Under these cir. 
cumstances it has happened, either rightfully or wrong. 
fully, that the presence of European armies in Mexico, 
maintaining a European prince with imperial attributes 
without her consent and against’ her will, is deemed 2 
source of apprehension and danger, not alone to the United 
States, but also to all the independ ut and sovereign ye. 
publican States founded on the American Continent and 
its adjacent islands.” 











Mr. Seward goes on to say that the single ques- 
tion which he proposes to discuss is the “ desirable- 
ness of an adjustment of a question the continuance 
of which must necessarily be prejudicial to the har- 
mony and friendship which have hitherto existed 
between the United States and France.” He says 
that recognizing war as existing between France 


j and Mexico, the United States assume no claim to 


interfere with the question of claims and indemni- 
ties ; and disclaims all thoughts of republican pri 
gandism, and declares that “ the position which th« 
United States have assumed has nothing incompati- 
ble with the existence of monarchical institutions in 
Mexico,” and does ‘‘not create any necessary an- 
tagonism between the United States and the form 
of Government over which Prince Maximilian pre- 
sides in the ancient capital of Mexico.” He forti- 
fies this statement by referring to the fact that the 
United States now hold diplomatic relations with 
the Emperor of Brazil, and in 1822 held similar re- 
lations with the Mexican Emperor Iturbide. The 
position of the United States is thus stated : 
“Republican and democratic institutions on this conti- 
nent are deemed most congenial witl and most beneficial 
to the United States. Where the people of any country like 
Brazil now, or Mexico in 1822, have voluntarily estab- 
lished and acquiesced in monarchical institutions of their 
own choice, free from all foreign control or intervention, 
the United States do not refuse to maintain relations with 
such governments, nor seek through prepagandism by 
force or intrigue to overthrow those institutions. On the 
contrary, where a nation has established institutions, re- 
publican and domestic, similar to our own, the United 
States assert in their behalf that no foreign nation can 
rightfully intervene by force to subvert republican insti- 
tutions and establish those of an antagonistic character.” 
....°* We fall back upon the principle that no foreign State 
can rightfully intervene in such trials as those of Mexico, 
and, on the ground of a desire to correct those errors, de- 
prive the people there of their natural right of domestic 
and republican freedom, All the injuries and wrongs 
which Mexico can have committed against any other 
State have founda severe punishment in consequences which 
legitimately followed their commission, Nations are not 
authorized to correct each other's errors, except so far as 
is necessary to prevent or redress injuries affecting them- 
selves. If one State has a right to intervene in any other 
State to establish discipline, constituting itself a judge of 
the oceasion, then every State has the same right to inter- 
vene in the affairs of every other nation, being itself alone 
the arbiter both in regard to the time and the occasion. 
The principle of intervention thus practically carried out 
would seem to render all sovereignty and independence, 
and even all international peace and amity, uncertain and 
fallacious.”’....** France has a right to make war against 
Mexico, and determine for herself the cause. We havea 
right to insist that France shall not improve the war she 
makes to raise up in Mexico an anti-republican or anti- 
American Government, or to maintain such a Govern- 











ment there.” 





MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





Mr. Seward says that it would not be proper for | 
the United States to give direct and formal assur- 
ances, either by treaty or otherwise, that they will 
not violate their own principle of non-intervention. 
But he adds: 


« With these explanations I proceed to say that, in the | 
opinion of the President, France need not for a moment 
delay her promised withdrawal of military forces from 
Mexico, and her putting the principle of non-intervention 
into full and complete practice in regam to Mexico, through 
any apprehension that the United States will prove un- 
faithful to the principles and policy in that respect which, | 
on their behalf, it has been my duty to maintain in this 
now very lengthened correspondence. The practice of 
this Government from its beginning is a guarantee to all 
nations of the respect of the American people for the free 
sovereignty of the people in every other State 
ing simply toward the point to which our attention has 
been steadily confined—to the relief of the Mexican em- 
barrassments without disturbing our relations with France 
_we shall be gratified when the Emperor shall give to us, 
either through the channel of our esteemed correspondent 
or otherwise, definite information of the time when French 
military operations may be expected to cease.” 





To this dispatch, of which we have given only a 
few of the leading points, M. Druyn de Lhuys re- 
plied, on the 5th of April, in a note to the French 
Minister at Washington. The following is the es- | 
sential part of this reply: 


‘* We never hesitate to offer to our friends the explana- | 
tions they ask from us, and we hasten to give to the Cab- 
inet at Washington all those which may enlighten it on 
the purpose we are pursuing in Mexico, and on the loyalty 
of our intentions. We have said to it at the same time 
that the certainty we should acquire of its resolution to 
observe in regard to that country, after our departure, a 
policy of non-intervention would hasten the moment when 
it would be possible for us, without compromi<ing the in- 
terests which led us there, to withdraw. our troops and put 
an end to an occupation the duration of which we are sin- 
cerely desirous to abridge. In his dispatch of the 12th of 
February last Mr. Seward calls to mind, on his part, that 
the Government of the United States has conformed, dur- 
ing the whole course of its history, to the rule of conduct 
which it received from Washington by practicing invaria- 
bly the principle of non-intervention, and observes that 
nothing justifies the apprehension that it should show it- 
self unfaithful in what may concern Mexico. We receive 
this assurance with entire confidence. We find therein a 
sufficient guarantee not any longer to delay the adoption 
of measures intended to prepare for the return of our army. 
The Emperor has decided that the French troops shall 
evacuate Mexico in three detachments, the first being in- 
tended to depart in the month of November, 1866; the 
second in March, 1867; and the third in the month of No- 
vember of the same year. You will please to communi- 
cate this decision officially to the Secretary of State.” 

AUSTRIA AXD MEXICO. 

In the mean while it was reported that the Em- 
peror of Austria was about to allow 4000 troops to 
be recruited in Austria for Maximilian and sent to 
Mexico. Mr. Motley, our Minister at Vienna, was, 
on the 19th of March, instructed to 


** Inquire concerning the facts; and, if they justify the 
report, to bring to the knowledge of the Austrian Govern- 





ment seasonably that the United States can not regard 
with unconcern a proceeding which would seem to bring 
Austria into alliance with the invaders of Mexico to sub- 
vert the domestic government of the republic, and to build 
up foreign imperial institutions. It is hoped that Austria 
will give us frank explanations.....You can not, while 
practicing the courtesy and respect which are due to the 
Austrian Government, be either too earnest or too em- 
phatic in the protest you have been directed to make. In 
performing this duty you may be assisted by information 
of the actual state of the question concerning French in- 
tervention in Mexico at the present moment. With this 
view I give you, confidentially, a copy of my note ad- 
dressed to M. Montholon on the 12th day of February. 
After reading that paper you will be justified in saying 


that the American Government and people would not be | 


likely to be pleased with seeing Austria, at this juncture, | 
assume the character of a protector to a foreign military 
power, which, claiming the power of an empire, is at- 


tempted to be set up on the supposed subverted founda- 
tions of the Republic of Mexico.” 

This report of a meditated Austrian intervention 
having been confirmed, Mr. Motley was directed, 


| April 6 and 16, to represent to the Austrian Govern- 
| ment that 


“Ii; the event of hostilities being carried on hereafter 
in Mexico by Austrian subjects, under the command or 
with the sanction of the Government of Vienna, the United 
States will feel themselves at liberty to regard those hos 
tilities as constituting a state of war by Austria against 
the republic of Mexico, and in regard to such war waged 
at this time and under existing circumstances the United 
States could not engage to remain as silent or neutral spec- 
tators. 

...."*The time seems to have arrived when the atti- 
tude of this Goyernment in relation to Mexican affairs 
should be once again frankly and distinctly made known 
to the Emperor of Austria and all other Powers whom it 
may directly concern. The United States, for reasons 
which seem to them to be just, and to have their founda- 
tions in the laws of nations, maintain that the domestic 
republican government with which they are on relations 
of friendly communication, is the only legitimate govern 
ment existing in Mexico; that a war has for a period of 
several years been waged against that republic by the Gov 
ernment of France, which was begun with a disclaimer 
of all political or dynastic designs; that that war has sub- 
sequently taken upon iteelf and now distinctly wears the 
character of a European intervention to overthrow that 
domestic republican government, and to erect in its stead 
a European imperial military despotism by military force 
The United States, in view of the character of their own 
political institutions, their proximity and intimate rela- 
tions toward Mexico, and their just influence in the polit- 
ical affairs of the American continent, can not consent to 
the accomplishment of that purpose by the means described. 
The United States have, therefore, addressgd themselves, 
as they think reasonably, to the Government of France, 
and have asked that its military forees engaged in that 
objectionable political invasion may desist from further in- 
tervention and be withdrawn from Mexico. 

“ The last communication upon this subject, which was 
addressed by the United States to the Government of 
France, will euable you to satisfy the Government of 
Vienna that the United States must be no le«s opposed t 
military intervention for political objects hereafter in 
Mexico by the Government of Austria than they p 
posed to any further intervention of the same characte 
in that country by France. You will therefore act at as 
early a day as may be convenient. Bring the whole 
in a becoming manner to the attention of the Imperial 
Royal Government. 

“You are authorized to state that the United States 
sincerely desire that Austria may find it just and expe- 
dient to come up on the same ground of non-intervention 
in Mexico which is maintained by the United States, and 
to which they have invited France. You will communi- 
cate to us the answer of the Austrian Government to this 
proposition. This Government could not but regard as a 
matter of serious concern the dispatch of any troops from 
Austria for Mexico, while the subject which you are t 
directed to present to the Austrian Government remaiis 
under consideration.” 


case 


PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The present hostile attitude of Prussia and Aus- 
tria is but a repetition of the old quarrel which in 
1850 threatened to involve these powers in war. 
There has for years existed among the German peo- 
ple a strong wish to establish a united Germany, 
which would then take rank as a great European 
Power, not inferior to either France or Russia. It 
happens that the onlv good sea-ports in Germany 
are in the Duchy of Holstein, and this in 1850 be- 
longed to Denmark, the King of which, as Duke of 
Holstein, was a member of the cumbrous German 


| Confederation, the two leading members of which 


are Austria and Prussia. The minor German princes 
and Austria have always opposed the formation of 
a German nation. Prussia has at times favored it, 
when there seemed a probability of her being at the 
head of and virtually the nation to be formed ; and 
especially when it was likely that she might gain 
Holstein, as in 1850. At that time the Germans of 
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Holstein wished to get free from Denmark. Aus- 
tria opposed and Prussia favored this. The ques- 
tion was finally settled by the Great Powers inter- 
fering, and guaranteeing Holstein to Denmark under 
certain conditions. At length, in 1864, the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, taking advantage of a 
dispute in regard to the law of succession, broke 
away from Denmark. Austria and Prussia, each 
fancying that some advantage could be gained to 
themselves, took part in the war which ensued, and 
compelled Denmark to give up the Duchies. The 
question then arose what should be done with them. 


Prussia wished to incorporate them with her own | 


dominions; Austria, while not ostensibly claiming 
them for herself, but rather insisting that they 
should remain in a manner independent, was de- 
termined that Prussia should not have them, as 
their. possession by Prussia would make her the 
predominant power in Germany. The dispute was 


for a while fought on diplomatic grounds, and with 


reference to the complicated laws of the Confedera- 
cy. Recently both parties have shown a disposi- 
tion to have recourse to arms; each increasing its 
army, and each finding in the conduct of the other 
ground for demanding explanations and guarantees. 
Prussia singly is overweighted by the Austrian 
Empire; but if she can secure the support of the 
minor German Powers she will have the preponder- 
ance over Austria. To secure this seems to be the 
aim of Count Bismarck, her able and unscrupulous 
Minister. n the 24th of March he addressed a 
circular to all the minor German Powers. He de- 
clared that Austria, without provocation, had in- 
creased her armaments to a threatening extent, and 
now Prussia, in self-defense, must seek new guaran- 
tees. She prefers to seek these in Germany, and 
therefore desires to have a modification of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. He asks therefore how far, in 
case of going to war with Austria, Prussia may 
reckon upon the support of the minor German 
Powers. In this there seems to be a covert insin- 
uation that if these Powers will not engage to sup- 
port her, Prussia will seek alliances elsewhere ; 
that “elsewhere” being of course the French Em- 
peror, who would of course claim certain conces- 
sions of territory in order to “ rectify” the bounda- 


ries of France, and give them what has long been | 


claimed by France as their ‘‘ natural extension.” 
These ‘‘ concessions” can only come from certain 
of these ininor Powers, The latest phase of the 
question, as it appears on paper, is that each Power 
demands that the other should take the initiative in 
disarming ; that the minor Powers beseech Austria 
and Prussia to avoid hostile measures; and that 


Prussia demands the assemblage of a German Par- | 


liament, the members to be chosen by universal 
suffrage; to which Austria is willing to accede, on 
condition that all her provinces be represented, in- 
stead of only a part, as at present—Bohemia, Hun- 


gary, and Venetia, though portions of the Austrian | 


Empire, not being included in the Germanic Con- 
federation. If such a Parliament is convoked with- 
out this condition, Prussia will have the larger vote ; 
with the condition, Austria will have the larger vote. 
The gist of the question, therefore, no matter in 
what shape it is phrased, is whether Austria dares 
to go to war in order to prevent Prussia from ac- 
quiring the supremacy in Germany. In the event 
of a war it may be assumed that the King of Italy 
would find or make a pretext for an effort to wrest 


| 


the Italian province of Venetia from Austria, unless 
he were prevented from so doing by his virtua] 
master, the Emperor Napoleon. Upon that soy. 
ereign seems now to depend, in effect, the question 
of peace or war in Europe. For Great Britain has 
lost the power and perhaps the inclination to inter. 
fere actively in European affairs; and Russia has 
| little direct interest in the German question. 


BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO, 


On the 23d of March the Spanish Admiral Nunez, 
| who with a considerable fleet had been blockading 
| the Chilian ports, sent in his ultimatum to the Goy. 
|ernment of Chili. The principal points were that 
Chili should declare that she had no intention to in- 
sult Spain, and that the treaty between the two 
countries was not broken, but only annulled, by the 
declaration of war; he, as Envoy Extraordinary, 
would then declare that Spain did not desire to hu- 
miliate Chili, or to seize her territory. The vessels 
captured on both sides were to be given up. He 
would then proceed to treat with the Government 
of Chili. These terms were rejected, and the Ad- 
miral gave notice that he should bombard Valpa- 
raiso. The foreign Ministers, among whom was our 
Embassador, General Kilpatrick, remonstrated in 
vain. The Admiral gave notice that on the 31st 
he should open the bombardment, and requested 
that non-combatants should be sent from the city, 
and the hospitals and other charitable institutions 
should be denoted by flags. The city was entirely 
defenseless; but Villalon, the commander of the 
Chilian fleet, proposed a naval duel between his 
force and that of Nunez, the latter to leave out the 
iron-clad steamer Numancia. This proposition was 
declined. 

The bombardment commenced about 9 0o’clock, 
the Spanish vessels passing along the front of the 
city and delivering fire at a range of a few hundred 
yards, directed mainly at the Custom-house, Gov- 
ernor’s palace, railroad dépit, and other public 
buildings. The bombardment lasted about three 
hours, some 2000 shot being thrown. Fire soon 
caught in various places, and the Custom-house, 
several large bonded warehouses, containing much 
property belonging mainly to foreign merchants, 
and twelve squares of the business parts of the city 
were burned. The loss of property is estimated at 
$20,000,000. No resistance was offered, and as the 
inhabitants had left the exposed parts of the city, 
the loss of life was very small. Atter the bombard- 
ment ceased the people returned, and with the aid 
of a large body of sailors, mostly belonging to the 
American fleet then in the harbor, succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, 

Before the bombardment opened there was some 
talk among the foreign Ministers to prevent it by 
means of the fleets of their respective nations, 
Great Britain and the United States each having in 
the harbor a naval force nearly equal to that of 
Spain. It is said that the American Minister was 
in favor of this, but that the British Minister de- 
clined to unite with him. A public meeting of 
British subjects was held, at which resolutions were 
passed severely censuring the British Admiral, and 
thanking the American Minister for “his earnest 
endeavors to prevent, by co-operation with the Brit- 
ish forces, the bombardment of the city, and regret- 
ting that those endeavors had not been more suc- 
cessful,” 








Ciitar’s 


ORTE CRAYON—now a General, a real Gen- 

eral, a General in the Union Army—once on 
atime wrote a series of articles in this Magazine. 
Who that read them has forgotten them? You 
remember the dark-complected coachman, who re- 
ioiced in the name of *‘ Mice.” Those articles were 
as readable as the Drawer! So entertaining were 
they that there was hardly any need of a Drawer, 
or funny department, when Porte Crayon was along. 
Well, he is back again, and with this the first Num- 
ber of a new volume he begins to give his ‘‘ Personal 
Recollections of the War.” The Drawer gives him 
a welcome, and so will all the Drawer’s readers. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Drawer com- 
plaining that things are published in it which he 
has read before in books or newspapers. He closes 
his communication by sending a piece of poetry 
which has already been printed in the papers of the 
day. Another writer wishes to be paid for bis con- 


tributions to the Drawer, and sends us articles 
copied from the Drawer! 


‘A CORRESPONDENT in New Orleans writes to the 
Drawer: 

I got a shot a short time since that is really good 
enough for you. Stopping at the National House, 
in Norfolk, Virginia, I was much pleased with the 
excellent attention paid me by ‘“ Page,” a little 
fellow no higher than a chair, and certainly not 
over ten years old, who, besides being about as 
black as ebony, is also one of the best dining-room 
servants I ever saw, One day at dinner I turned to 
him with the common inquiry, ‘* Boy, where were 
you raised?” ‘*I’se not raised yet, Sar!” was the 
instant reply. 


A WEsTERN man says: We have a town-clerk 
here, a very bombastic little chap, much given to 
big words. At the annual town meeting the other 
day he read the report of the supervisors for the 
“ physical” year ending March 31,1866. After read- 
ing the report through, one in the crowd requested 
him to read the heading over again, which he did, 
making the same mistake as before. Whereupon 
the man moved that the word ‘‘ physical” be strick- 
en out, and “ fiscal” inserted. The motion was car- 
ried with a shout. 

Tue gallant soldier who sends this to the Drawer 
is now at Washington—on duty, of course : 

During the famous John Morgan raid through 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, my command, then 
serving in Western Virginia, was sent up the Ohio, 
as far as Buffington’s Island, to intercept and pre- 


vent the escape of the “ rongh rider” and his lawless | 


followers. We arrived at Pomeroy early in the 
morning, and found the inhabitants of that strag- 
gling little town in a state of the most intense ex- 
citement over the rumored approach of the enemy. 
At first we veterans did not credit the statements 
of citizen scouts, but a small detachment of soldiers, 
sent ashore to learn the situation and obtain reliable 
information, soon returned and reported John, with 
his whole command, to be rapidly approaching. 
The brigade immediately disembarked and hurried 
to the front, while I was directed by General H—— 
to collect the numerous squads and straggling bands 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 193.—I 
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of armed citiztns, effect something of an organiza- 
tion, and follow after the command. I immediate- 
ly gave my orders to a score or more of volunteer 
aids, and in less than twenty minutes we had 500 
of Ohio’s stalwart youths and gray-haired sires and 
grandsires, armed with squirrel-rifles, superannuated 
muskets, revolvers, pistols, sabres, swords, etc., and 
every mother’s son of them ‘‘ spoiling for a fight.” 
Not one ef them had ever seen a soldier before, and 
they had no more idea of discipline and drill than 
had a rebel private of the ‘‘ rights” for which he was 
fighting. But this was no time for instruction in the 
mysteries of war; so I formed them into two ranks, 
and telling them off into companies of 100 men 
each, selected the most intelligent for officers. 
Before ‘‘ going out to battle” it was necessary to 
select a ‘‘ Colonel ;” and riding along the entire line 
I espied at the head of the column a venerable- 
looking, gray-haired man, who looked fight in every 
glance of his twinkling blue eye, commissioned him 
| Colonel ‘‘ on the field,” and proposed three cheers 
| and a tiger in honor of his promotion, which were 
| given with a will. All was now in readiness, and 
| giving the Colonel direction to move out ‘‘ double- 
quick” and follow me, I rode to the head of the col- 
jumn. I noticed a little hesitation on the part of 
| that worthy and high official, but it was only mo- 
| mentary ; he moved rapidly to the front and centre, 
| halted, faced about, and gave the following com- 
mand, in the dialect peculiar to Southern Ohio: 

“Look wild thar! tote yer guns; prepare to 
thicken and march endways! Go-a-flukin—git!”’ 

And amidst such a yell as was never before heard 
in those ‘‘diggins” the gallant Colonel dashed off 
in search of the graybacks, followed by his impa- 
tient command. 

It is needless to add that these rustic soldiers 
contributed not a little toward the capture of Mor- 
gan; but I doubt if even General Casey himself, the 
prince of tacticians, could have executed the march 
“by the right flank,” ‘‘ double-quick,” in the requi- 
site number of ‘‘times” and ‘*‘ motions” after the 
Colonel’s command. 





A tapy in Greene County, New York, writing to 
the Drawer, sends the next two: 

Our little Will has a very sympathizing disposi- 
tion. Last winter brother John attended singing- 
school, and became very enthusiastic on the subject 
of vocal music. Coming into the sitting-room one 
day, where Will was busily engaged with his play- 
things, he took up a singing-book and began to ex- 
ercise his voice on the notes, to show us the pro- 
ficiency he had made. Will dropped his toys and 
looked at him. Every thing was forgotten in his 
interest for John; and running up to him and 
laying his little hand upon his knee, he exclaimed, 
in a most pitying tone: ‘‘ Poor Johnny! don't ery, 
| Johnny! don’t ery!” 





A snort distance from us lives a gentleman of 
| color, whose remarks are quite equal to Mrs. Part- 
ington’s. One day last summer he happened to 
meet Mr. L. , the Sunday-school superintendent, 
| just before our door. Mr, L stopped to speak 
to him about some work he wished Sambo to do 
during the day, telling him that he would be una- 
ble to oversee it himself, ‘‘ for,” said he, “ the Sab- 
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bath- school will have an excursion on the steamer 
next week, and I am going to A to-day to en- 
gage a band of musicians.” As he passed on, 
Sambo turned to the children, who were playing in 
the yard, and said: ‘Did you hear dat? Dere’s 
goin’ to be a great Sunday-school explosion on de 
steamboat, and Mr. L—— is goin’ to A—— to ’gage 
a band of physicians !” 


Uncie Pavt K— , of T. , in Massachusetts, 
was refreshingly free from over-stating: he could 
never have become a Western orator. His way of 
** putting things” (as the country parson would term 
it) was the extreme opposite of hifalutin’; it was 
moderate—it was safe. Once on a time, in the 
spring of the year, when the snow-drifts had not all 
melted, and the roads were still miry, the team of a 
traveling merchant became stalled near his house. 
Uncle Paul repaired with a yoke of oxen to his as- 
sistance. The load not becoming speedily disen- 
gaged, the peddler raged and stormed, and belabored 
and swore with accumulating fury. 
endured in silence till he could endure no longer, 
and, unhitching his cattle, drove home in disgust, 
leaving the itinerant merchant both mired and 
mazed. ‘I went,” said Uncle Paul, in relating 


the incident, ‘to try to help him, but he talked so 
poorly that I came off and left him!” 


Some graceless boys, on their way to bathe, 
killed some young birds in their nest near Uncle 
Paul's house, and during his absence. On their 
return, having heard of their offense, he addressed 
them with his most severe and indignant reproof. 
They reported at the village, to the surprise of all, 
that “ Uncle Paul had been swearing at them with 
all his might.” ‘What did he say?” they were 
asked. ‘* He said,” they answered, “just as mad 
as he could be, ‘ Boys, I think you’ve been doing 
py 


very poorly ! 


A youn lady of most exemplary and beautiful 
character had, ainidst the anguish of friends and 
the sorrow of the whole yillage, just died of linger- 
‘ing consumption. When Uncle Paul was informed 
of it he exclaimed, after a sad pause and with evi- 
dent feeling, and meaning what he said for the 
warmest eulogy: ‘ Well, I don’t know any thing 
but what she always behaved as well as could be 
expected !” 


“UncieE Srp” (meaning Consider D of 
D— ., in Franklin County, Massachusetts) was at 
least peculiar, if not original. He died some ten 
years since, nearly one hundred years old. Many 
racy anecdotes are’ extant concerning him. He 
was very worldly, but very punctual in attending 
church, and even superstitious in his views and 
feelings. Rather hard of hearing, he sat near the 
pulpit; and once when his pastor exchanged, not 
““ getting the hang” of the preacher, he at last im- 
patiently inquired of his wife, in a tremendous gut- 
tural whisper, loud enough to be heard for several 
pews, and possibly by the speaker himself: ‘* What 
on airth is the feller driving at?” 

“ Uncie Srp,” though “ fond of his coppers” (an 
old coin, familiar in the last generation, but now 
found only with antiquarians), was also a lover of 
‘fereature comforts,” and seldom failed to attend a 
convivial party. With ‘‘an eye to the main chance,” 
however, he would prepare himself for these enter- 


Uncle Paul | 


_ the familiar sobriquet of “ Old Billy Cravens.” 
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tainments (which were * for a consideration,’ 
old Trapbois would say, supper included) by ad 
amount of fasting in advance. On one occasio 
such a party had been extemporized more hs stily 
than usual, and Uncle Sid was called upon to go, to 
eat, and to pay, as late as the forenoon of the d: Ly on 
the evening of which the tea-party was to come off. 
‘No, no,”’ said Uncle Sid, emphatically ; ‘I should 
have been happy to go if you'd gin me more notice 
You ginerally charge about four times as much as 
the thing is worth, and if I can have time to git 
ready I can git about half my money’s-worth. [yp 
sorry I can’t go, but it’s too short notice.” 


as 
ue 


Rey. T. M , minister of one of the coun try 
towns in Massachusetts, was an athlete, a most elo- 
quent pulpit orator, and a wit of the school of Dean 
Swift. He was the clerical wrestler concerning 
whom the anecdote every little while goes the 
rounds, who, called from his bed for the honor of 
the town, prostrated with ease the challenger from 
a distant place, and is even said to have thrown 
him over the fence. He was rather a worldly man, 
and wag in the habit of letting money at rates con- 
siderably exceeding the legal six per cent. A dep- 
utation of the church, headed by one of its good 
deacons, visited him to remonstrate against the 
practice, which had become no slight scandal. Get- 
ting wind of their visit, he received them at his door 
with the courtesy few could practice better than he 
when he chose, and led the way into his parlor. 
After a few minutes of conversation on indifferent 
topics, the delegation hesitatingly and timidly (for 
they feared his sharp tongue) introduced the subject 
of their call; spoke of the current rumors of his re- 
ceiving twelve per cent. annual interest on loans; 
and, in the name of the church, mildly protested 
against the habit. Mr. M——, who had listened 
with attention and deference, at the close of their 
address inquired, *‘ Is this all?” On being told that 
it was, he said: * Brethren, be assured I will never 
hereafter be guilty of taking twelve per cent. inter- 
est. Set your hearts at rest on that matter.” Re- 
lieved at having escaped a dreaded scene, they, aft- 
er partaking of the accustomed ‘‘ refreshments,” 
retired, well pleased at their success. Mr. M 
accompanied them to the door, and at parting, with 
gravity and dignity, said: ‘‘ Brethren, let me again 
assure you I will never after this take twelve per 
cent., for I have found I can just as easily get 
eighteen !” 


Soon after the assassination of the late President 
I met on the highway a countryman who, in com- 
mon with his neighbors, was all agog for the details 
of that startling tragedy. Knowing that I read the 
papers he anxiously inquired for further particulars, 
In detailing them to him I stated that the murder 
occurred in Ford’s Theatre, and that as soon as the 
assassin fired his pistoi he jumped on the stage and 
made his escape. The countryman looked up and 
very naively replied, ‘‘I reckon the stage was jist 
riddy to start!” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Drawer in Baltimore 
sends this reminiscence: 

Among the celebrated divines who have long 
since passed away, and whose eccentricities were 
of a remarkable type, was Rev. William Cravens, 
of the Baltimore Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. He was better known by 
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wonderful incidents which marked his life would 
fill a volume. 

Many years ago Mr. Cravens traveled a circuit 
which embraced in its limits the then small, but now 
large—and, prior to the war, flourishing—town of 
Staunton, Virginia. He was an inveterate enemy 
to the institution of negro slavery, and omitted no 
opportunity, in public or private, to denounce it in 
the most pointed language. In his pulpit minis- 
trations particularly would he expose the cruelties 
of the system, and dwell upon its certainly fatal 
consequences. The Episcopalians had just com- 
pleted the erection of a handsome church in the 
town of Staunton, and the ‘sale of pews” was an- 
nounced to take place on a certain day. 
a pew was considered an indispensable adjunct to 
the social status of those aspiring to be called the 
F. F. V.’s of that community, Mr. Waite was a 
citizen once in affluent circumstances, but his estate 
had recently been reduced to the possession of a few 
slaves. He had a large family of daughters, and 
they could not brook the idea of compromising their 
respectability so far as to be without their pew in 
church. So Mr. W. was compelled to purchase a 
pew, and to raise the money for such purpose he 
sold one of his slaves. Shortly after this occurrence 
Mr. Cravens had an appointment to preach in the 
town of Staunton, and the above incident being 
made known to him, he made a public exposé of 
the affair from his pulpit. It was at once reported 
on the streets, and produced great excitement, Mr. 
Waite threatened to prosecute the offender, and with 
this view consulted Judge Baldwin, of the Circuit 
Court. Mr, Cravens having left the town to fill an 
appointment elsewhere, a friend wrote to him, ad- 
vising him of the excitement the sermon had caused, 
and that Mr. W. intended to prosecute him. Mr. 
Cravens promptly replied ‘‘not to prosecute him; 
he would preach an apologetic sermon.” 

This arrangement being quite satisfactory, Mr. 
Waite consented to waive the prosecution, and a 
day was duly fixed for the preaching of the ‘‘ apolo- 
getic sermon.” The church was crowded. Every 
class and condition of society was represented. 
Judge Baldwin was there. Mr. Waite occupied a 
chair immediately in front of the pulpit; for, be it 
remembered, the sermon was to be addressed to him ! 
Presently Mr. Cravens entered, and passing rapid- 
ly down the aisle ascended the pulpit, and opened 
the exercises in the usual manner with singing and 
prayer. He then arose with the utmost gravity, 
and stated that he believed he was here to préach 
an “ apologetic” sermon (emphasizing the adjective). 
He had searched tlfe Bible through, from Genesis to 
Revelation, for a suitable text, and not being able 
to find one, he was driven to the necessity of mak- 
ing a text. And it was this: ‘Sell a nigger, and 
buy a pew.” (Sensation.) Then fixing his eye on 
the injured Mr. Waite, he proceeded to deliver a 
scathing rebuke to the aforesaid individual for his 
inhumanity in bartering a slave for the privilege 
of a cushioned seat in the house of God. The au- 
dience was thunder-struck, and so was Waite, who, 
being unable to stand the pressure, sprung from his 
seat and beat a hasty retreat from the church, ‘‘ Old 
Billy” crying out to him as he departed, ‘“‘ //o/d on, 
honey, and I'll fill your other pocket!” The effect 
of the sermon was magical. Public opinion imme- 
diately inclined to Mr. Cravens, and he was not 
prosecuted. 


To possess 


Youne America was very fond of visiting the 
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room of a lady who was staying at his father’s 
house. One day when he was there, lying on the 
floor, his usual position, the lady asked him to get 
up and shut the door, which he declined to do. 

‘* Why,” said the lady, “I should think 
would be willing to do it for me. If you wanted 
me to do any thing for you I should do it.” 

* Should you 2?” he asked, 

**Yes—certainly.” 

“Well, then”—and he gave her an arch look— 
‘* won't you please close that door for me? 

It is needless to Say that the lady closed the door 
herself. 


you 


3EFORE the war” I was for a time an inmate 
of a family ‘‘’way down South,” where the sun shone 
a trifle warmer than here, and the breezes were not 
got up on quite so magnificent a scale as they are 
on these Iowa prairies. Among the house servants 
there was a little black-eyed, black-skinned, round- 
headed son of Africa, who was acknowledged by the 
entire household to be ‘‘a sort of genius in his way ; 
and as all geniuses have their eccentricities, so 
Charles had his—one of which was that he never 
acknowledged ignorance on any subject whatever. 
I do not believe that the universal ‘‘ I don’t know, 
Sah”—the refuge of the whole non-commital negro 
race—ever passed Charles’s lips. There no 
word that he could not define, no remark which he 
could not understand, One evening his master, 
who was a physician, sent him to his office for a 
large bottle of ammonia. Charles started, light in 
hand, when his master stopped him with, ‘ Now, 
Charles, be very careful, for ammonia is a combus- 
tible fluid ;” then, thinking to trip Charles where 
he had never fallen before, he questioned—** Do you 
know what combustible means?” ‘‘ Yes, Sah,” was 
the ready answer; ‘‘it means it will knock me down 
if I smell of it!” It was impossible to keep back 
the laugh until Charles was out of hearing. All 
understood at once that he had gained this defini- 
tion by actual experience, 

At another time Charles was waiting, a little while 
after his usual hour for retiring, with a face which 
plainly indicated impatience for his release, when 
his master, sfmewhat jocosely, said, ‘‘ It is unneces- 
sary for you to remain longer, Charles. You can 
abscond.” ‘Stop, Charles!” cried his young mis- 
tress, a child of thirteen years. ‘ What does father 
mean by abscond?” Charles hesitated a moment; 
when, suddenly recollecting an order given earlier 
in the day but still unnerformed, all doubt van- 
ished from his sleepy face, and he triumphantly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ That I’se to kill the chickens for break- 
fast, Miss Eliza!” 


was 


Our Corps, the Twelfth, passed through Fred- 
erick, Maryland, after the battle of Gettysburg, 
during a cold, drenching rain-storm, many of the 
boys shoeless and half clad, and all pretty well worn 
out after four days of hard fighting and many days 
of forced marching. The gallant Seventh Regiment 
New York Militia was doing duty then, posted at 
intervals along the streets of the city, and with their 
new and well-fitting uniforms, polished boots, white 
paper collars, and every thing looking as bright as 
a new bonnet just from the bandbox, they present- 
ed a striking contrast to our war-worn Veterans. 

The boys were disposed to poke a little fun at these 
fine- looking chaps. One of the devil-may-cares 
of the Forty-sixth Pennsylvania moved along our 
ranks, cutting high shines with a huge umbrella he 
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had just ‘‘ borrowed” from an indignant citizen, and | 


seeing a fine-looking specimen of the Seventh stand- 
ing on the sidewalk, stepped up to him, and with a | 
comic mock-politeness addressed him with: “ Say, 

Mister, you’d better come in under this umbrella ; 

you might get damp out there!” The Seventh 
man wheeled about and disappeared, amidst the 
loud shouts and laughter of the boys. A little fur- 
ther on a sentinel, erect and in position, a perfect 
picture of the neat soldier, was posted. 
boys stopped, and coolly surveying him from head 
to foot, turned to his comrades, and with finger 
pointed to the ‘‘soger,” remarked: ‘‘I say, fellers, 
now wouldn't he make the puttiest kind of a corpse ?” 
The Seventh man took the joke in good part, called 


up the “‘ blue-belly, gave him a V, and told him: | 


“You're a brick! I'd like to treat you to a good 
dinner over in York!” And the boys passed on, 
most comfortless and distressful in appearance, but 
always lively and ready for a joke. 


A cerrarn church in the city of New York, be- | 


ing without a pastor, invited a somewhat distin- 
guished divine from Central New York to supply 
their pulpit for two Sabbaths. The minister com- 
plied, and when his mission was ended the trustees 
sent him thirty dollars in ‘‘legal tender.” He ac- 


cepted the amount, and left with a friend the follow- | 


ing bill: 
The Trustees of the Church, 
Tol O—, Dr. 
For preaching two Sabbaths..............$50 
Expenses to New York and returning 
Nine days’ board 
Cr. By Cash 
Balance due 
Ordinary swindling is punishable at law, but 
such sharp practice under the garb of religion goes 
unrebuked. One of the members is a millionaire. 
We hope the ‘‘ parson’’ will show pluck, and collect 
his bill with interest. 


TueEst two specimens of intelligence come to us 
- all the way from Nevada: 
Whether ignorance is bliss or not 1s immaterial, 


so long as it is pertinent to the present occasion | 


to claim that it is another name for conceit. Let 
the following bear witness: An extremely igno- 
rant but very conceited fellow in these parts got 
into a conversation with a well-informed gentleman 
with regard to the Speakership of the lower branch 
of Congress, when the gentleman informed Ignora- 
mus that the Speaker was elected by the members 
of that branch. 

“There!” exclaimed Ignoramus; “ didn’t I tell 
Mr. H that the members had no right to make | 
speeches in Congress, but that all the speaking was | 
done by a man elected by them for that purpose |” 


Ir the above is not sufficient to convince you 
that we have at least one supremely happy man 


out here, then let the following display of blissful | 


ignorance have a place in the Drawer : 
A couple of individuals having tocated some min- 
ing ground which they were anxious to prospect, 


hunted up Ignoramus, and told him if he would take | 


a one-third interest, and pay his assessments, he 
should have one-third of the proceeds of their labor. 
Ignoramus replied: “If I can’t have a sixth or 
a seventh I won't have any!” 
If the above is not a fair sample of man’s beset- 


One of the | 


ting evil we will agree to pay the forfeit of a bott] 
of Sonoma wine to him who shall send a better one 
to the Drawer. 


A FEW years ago a new postmaster was appoint- 
ed in the town of Canton, Pennsylvania, who was 
| a gentleman of the ‘Old School.” Enterin g upon 
the new duties of the situation, he for a time filled 
the office with dignity, and, to all appearance, with 
satisfaction. One day, a large number of persons 
being in the office, a man called for a letter the 
initial of the last name being M. Whereupon the 
worthy postmaster took down a large number of 
letters, and looking them over said that there was 
no letter there ; adding that all of the letters nearly 
were for a Mr. P. M., and that he wished he would 
call and get them; “for,” said he, “I don't know 
| what to do with them. I have lived in Canton for 
| twenty-five years, and I never heard of a man by 
| the name of P.M. yet!” The roar that followed 
gave the P.M. an idea that there was something 
| wrong. 
| Asnort time ago, as we were on board a train of 
| cars, a man was very much engaged in trying to 
prove that all men are growing wiser, when a half- 
drunken fellow staggered up to him, saying: ‘‘ Mr. 
, what a big fool your grandfather must have 
1” Mr. at once changed the subject, 
| while the car was filled with the most deafening 
shouts. 


| been! 


On one of the San Francisco turnpikes, near a 
| popular sea-side hotel, is a Chinese wash-house, the 
| pagan proprietor of which asked a ‘‘ Melican man” 

to write a sign for him. The obliging American 

complied, and wrote with a marking brush on a 

long board ; ‘*’ Tis well— We may be happy yet—You 

bet!” The gratified Chinaman hoisted the singular 
| legend to his roof, where it remains to this day, the 

washerman blissful in the belief that it informs the 
| wondering passenger of ‘‘ Washing and irbning 
| done here cheap.” 


MAny years ago there was a grand Indian scare 
| in one of our interior towns, and a rallying meeting 
was held for the purpose of gathering a force to fight 
the foe. Night came on, and as all were assem- 
bled, and every thing was in readiness to start early 
in the morning, the inborn American gift of gab 
broke out in the shape of an impromptu oration from 
la Mr. Winn, who took occasion to “fly the bird,” 
| much to the disgust of an honest Irishman, who, 
| stretched on a bowels in the batk part of the room 

ing to get 
or sleep, to be quant for the early morning 
march. After turning and twisting in vain, he 
| raised himself up and bellowed: ‘‘ Misther W inn! 
| Misther Winn!” several times. Securing the at- 
tention of the crowd and the silence of the speaker, 
he said: ‘* Misther Winn, I say, it’s my humble be- 
lafe that ye’re a Winn-dy customer!” There was 
no more speaking on that occasion. 


A BurratontAn says: The following amusing in- 
| cident occurred at our Internal Revenue office the 
last time we paid our income-tax. S——, a well- 
| known barber, made up his list, amounting to $537. 
| The Clerk glanced at the footing and handed it back, 
| saying, ‘‘No tax on incomes below $600.” S——, 
| however, waited some time, till noticed by the 
| Clerk, when the following colloquy ensued : 
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Cierk. “ Waiting for any thing ?” 
s—. ‘My $63.” 

CuerK. ‘* What $63?” 

S ‘‘Why, my income was only $537, and I 


understood the Government would make it up to me !” 








A FRIEND in Philadelphia writes : 

Several years ago I crossed from Palermo to Na- 
ples in company with other Americans, one of whom 
was a merchant of Boston. We went to the same 
hotel, and the day after our arrival paid a visit to 
Pompeii. Our Boston, friend was disgusted with 
the appearance of things soon after he entered the 
ruined city, and was desirous of going back to Na- 
plew He dragged along with us, however, for 
about half an hour, abusing the place all the time; 
until at last he stopped short, and said: ‘* Now, 
who was this Pompey, any how?” This reads strange- 
ly of Boston, but it is true. 


Ar Utica, New York, the following verdict was 
given by the jury impanneled by Coroner Munroe, 
at the inquest which was held on the body of the 
late William C. Champlin: 


“We are of the opinion that the deceased is the body 
of William C. Champlin, and that he came to his death 
by hanging himself in his barn with a rope, on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, March 28, 1866, and thus died, and 
not otherwise,” 

Not long since we were attending a Sabbath- 
school in one of the rural districts not a thousand 
miles from this city, where a worthy ‘ brother” 
and exemplary Christian was called upon to open 
the school with prayer. Now this brother was given 
to much speaking, and was one of those who seem 
not to know how or when to end a prayer or an ex- 
hortation. He wandered on in his prayer, not for- 
getting to mention every thing in heaven above or 
in the earth beneath, and when at last he reached 
the final ‘‘ Amen” at least two-thirds of the hour 
had passed away. It was customary to follow the 
prayer with singing, but upon this day the worthy 
Superintendent determined to dispense with that 
part of the regular programme, and proceed at once 
to hear the lessons, and he made the announcement 
in this wise: ‘‘ As so much time has run to waste, 
we will proceed at once with the lessons!” A good 
commentary, I thought, upon interminable prayers. 


Apropos to the anecdote in a recent Number of 
the Magazine in which the ‘‘ one thing needful’’ was 
“a new cart,” I send you the following real inci- 
dent, for the truth of which the lady herself will 
vouch, if necessary : 

Miss Kate W. having recently become A/rs. 
Kate S. , and commenced life in her new home, 
was called upon one evening by the very estimable 
Mr. and Mrs. James M@—~*. After spending the 
evening very pleasantly in conversation upon gen- 
eral topics the worthy couple arose to depart, and 
Kate accompanied them to the door, Mr. and Mrs. 
M—— the while congratulating her upon the ap- 
pearance of her house, furniture, and prospects of 
future happiness; when, casting his eyes over the 
still unfinished front stairs, Mr. M said, very 
solemnly: ‘‘ And yet, Mrs. S——, there’s one thing 
needful.” ‘Oh yes,” instantly and innocently re- 
plied Kate, ‘‘a stair-rail and balusters, and we are 
going to have them before long!”—when the good 
man’s meaning flashed across her mind, and as the 
door closed upen him her blushes were overlooked 











in the hearty laugh which followed. Mr. M— 
has never alluded to the “ one thing needful” since, 
doubtless thinking Kate “ past redemption.” 


A FEw army stories are still left : 

We had in my Company in the —d Iowa Regi- 
ment a member named Charley C Charley 
was the best-natured fellow you ever saw, and very 
talkative. Politics and military matters were his 
favorite themes, and he would talk to patient list- 
eners for hours together, arranging every thing to 
his entire satisfaction. But no sooner was he con- 
tradicted than he would begin to argue, and before 
long wax hot and excited. At such times he would 
handle the English language rather roughly, and 
throw about with ‘‘big words” indiscriminately, as 
long as they had a semblance of sound to the one he 
wished to use. Talking about the merits and de- 
merits of General Burnside one day, Charley sudden- 
ly burst forth: ‘‘ Burnside! don’t talk to me about 
Burnside! Look at what the old synagogue did 
down in Maryland !” 





Company ‘ B”’ of our regiment boasted of a Ger- 
man named B , who had quite a way of his own 
in getting off a ‘‘joke” or “ hit” on somebody. In 
the month of April, 1864, while stationed at Pulas- 
ki, Tennessee, the whole division was ordered out 
one day, and drawn up in line on the principal 
thoroughfare of the “borough,” to witness the 
drumming-out of three members of the —th Illinois 
Regiment for stealing. They were sentenced by 
court-martial to have ‘‘one side of their heads 
shaved, their buttons cut off their dress - coats, 
and each to have a board, two feet long and ten 
inches wide, with the word ‘* Robber” inscribed 
upon it, tied to his back.” Each regiment, as it 
stood in line, had to furnish a guard, whose duty it 
was to keep the citizens back on the opposite side 
of the street. B—— was one of the number de- 
tailed from our regiment. After we had returned 
to camp and had been dismissed, B. walked up 
to the tent of the first sergeant, where quite a num- 
ber of boys had gathered, and addressed them as 
follows: ‘‘ Boys, I tells you someting! As I vas 
valking my peat, just as dem fellows had passed, 
an honest-looking, gray-headed old citizen stepped 
up to me, and, pointing after dem fellows, ask me, 
** Soldier, are dey Quarter-masters?” Pretty good 
for a Deutscher, ain’t it ? 








An old correspondent, now in Nevada, sends the 
three following: 

In the palmy days of Democracy in California I 
was a member of the Convention which met at Sac- 
ramento, and which nominated M. 8. Latham for 
its candidate as Governor. The greater lights at the 
altar of Democracy desiring to shine on that occa- 
sion were John B. Weller and M. 8. Latham; 
among the lesser lights was Wm. L. Dudley. The 
latter was from Calaveras County. Feeling that 
his individual chances for the nomination were very 
slim, he intimated a desire to withdraw his name 
from the consideration of the Convention. So when 
his name was mentioned calls for “ Bill Dudley” 
arose in the old Benton Church, and Bill went upon 
the pulpit stand and withdrew from the contest with 
thanks, ete., appropriately expressed, and closed as 
follows: ‘‘I have served the Democracy of old 
Calaveras faithfully for seven years, and received 
my Leah. I am willing to serve the Democracy 


of California seven years longer for my Rebekah !” 
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Such a reference to Scripture knowledge had never 
before come from the pulpit of Benton’s Church, 
and never will again, I think. The Convention 
roared for a while. 

Ix a late murder trial in our District Court at 
Austin, in Reese River, a dog was annoying the 
atter.lants within the bar by prying his nose every 
where and getting between the legs of the persons 
present. The Judge nodded to the Sheriff, who in 
an instant snatched the dog by the throat and jerked 
him out of the window. The shock of the seizure 
by the Sheriff was so great that the eur did not 
have time to yelp; whereupon a wag at the bar 
whispered loud enough to be heard, “ That dog 
should have moved for a continuance upon the 
ground of surprise!” The seriousness of the murder 
trial was interrupted by quite a titter around the bar. 


| 
Our Reese River District Judge is sumewhet | 
jokeative. A new member of our bar, who goes by | 
the sobriquet of ‘‘Old Dignity,” asked the Judge 
oe day, ‘ How long the prisoner was sentenced | 
to?” The Judge replied, ‘‘ lle was not sentenced 
to long at all; he was sentenced to the Penitentia- 
ry,” at which a laugh ensued at the expense of 
“Old Dig,” who only mumbled out, ‘* He thought 
there was the biggest set of children he ever saw 
around the court-house in this town.” 


ite, 
in a moment the truth flashed through his mind 
and it was with a great effort that he was enabled 
to control his risibles so that his visitors’ chagrin 
might not be unnecessarily augmented, when he 
informed them that the carelessness of the telegraph 
operator had caused them a trip for nothing, and 
that boat capstans, not captains, were wanted ! 


Durinc the progress of the war I was sitting one 
day in the office of Able and Co.'s wharf-boat, at 
Cairo, Illinois. At that time a tax was collected on 
all goods shipped South by private parties, and it 
was necessary that duplicate invoices of shipments 
be furnished the Collector before the permits could 
be issued. Ignorance of this fact by many shiffpers 
frequently caused them much annoyance, and in- 
voices were ofttimes made out with great haste, in 
order to secure shipment by boats on the eve of de- 
parture. A sutler with a lot of stores had made 
out a hasty list of his stock, and gave it to one of 
the youngest clerks on the boat to copy out in due 


| form. The boy worked away down the list, but 


suddenly he brought up standing, and electrified 
the whole office by exclaiming, in a voice of undis- 
guised amazement: ‘*‘ What the dickens is that fel- 
low going to do with four boxes Tom Cats?” An 
incredulous laugh from the other clerks was the 
reply, but the boy pointed triumphantly to the list, 
exclaiming, ‘*‘That’s what it is—T-o-m C-a-t-s— 


| Tom Cats, if I know how to read!’’ The entran 


Ove of the most estimable of men some years ago 
died and left a wife and several children. Among 
the latter was a boy of eight or ten years, who was 
the very personification of mischief. His mother, 
finding she could not control him, put him in charge 
of a reverend gentleman of the neighborhood, who 
made it a rule, whenever the boy committed a fault | 
which required correction, to give him a taste of | 
the rod, and then make him get on his knees and 
ask God to forgive the sin committed and bless his 
corrector. The boy proved to be too much for the 
reverend to manage. He was then placed in charge 
of a very excellent lady, who was distinguished for 
a long and pointed nose. Shortly after she took 


- him in charge she was obliged to give him a flog- 


ging. As soon as it was through she was sur- | 
prised to see him drop on his knees, and perhaps 
more surprised to hear him pray to be forgiven for 
what he had done—and “ bless Mrs. J , and 
lengthen out her days as long as her nose, only not | 
quite so sharp!” 


From Orwell, Ohio, the Drawer receives some 
pleasant contributions: 

In the summer of ’64, while the great military 
bridge was being constructed over the Tennessee 
River, at Chattanooga, the engineer in charge of 
the work made a requisition upon Captain Smith, 
the Dépét Quarter-master, for two steamboat cap- 
stans, to be used in completing the draw of the | 
bridge. As the capstans could not be procured in 
Chattanooga, a dispatch was sent to the Quarter- 
master at Bridgeport to forward the same without 
delay. The next day two burly-looking individu- 
als presented themselves at Captain Smith’s office, 
with a letter of introduction from the Bridgeport 
Quarter-master, stating that the gentlemen he had 
sent were intelligent and reliable men, and well 
qualified, by long experience, to take charge of any 
kind of river craft. Captain S—— read the letter 
with profound amazement, not having at first the 
least idea why the men should be sent to him; but 


| ** rushes,’ 


of the sutler at that moment explained the mystery. 
‘* Why, confound it!” said he, ‘‘that means four 
boxes Tomato Catsup !—don't you understand abbre- 
viations?” The roar which followed can be imag- 
ined. 


A YALE man writes to the Drawer: 

The Freshmen and Sophomore classes were en- 
gaged the other evening in one of their periodical 
> as they call them, and had attracted a 
great crowd both of participants and spectators. 


| Just then there came by one of the college tutors, 


a very tall and extremely nervous and excitable 
man, who of course deemed it his duty to put a stop 
to the affair. Accordingly, elbowing his way into 
the middle of the crowd, where his great height 
made him conspicuous above all the rest, he broke 
up the “rush” with these words: ‘‘ Disperse to your 
several homes, or you will all be treated as such!” 


From Illinois we have these two that follow: 

Professor H , of the Iowa Medical College, 
is an inveterate joker, as his friends know to their 
grief. His best joking field is among the students, 


| who semi-annually throng his school for instruction 


in the healing art. But once upon a time an ex- 
military student of his class flanked and vanquished 
him’ by one of those deceptive movements known 


| generically as “strategy.” Professor H was 


lecturing his class upon diseases of the cranium 
generally, and accidents to that locality specially ; 
and, to conclude, quizzed them thoroughly on the 
difference between fracture of the skull and concus- 
sion of the brain, and was pleased to see that all 
understood it, but was annoyed and pained to find 
that the military man couldn't see it. 

Now you can hardly see the point of the student’s 
joke unless you can understand how fully in earnest 
the Professor is in all his instructions, and how anx- 
ious he is to have his class clearly comprehend every 
subject introduced. To this end he would, if neces- 
sary, spend a whole night in explanations. 








On this occasion, when he found the young man 
still ignorant of the subject, he patiently went 
through a long and tedious explanation, in the most 
commonplace terms, and then asked, ‘‘ What he 
would do if he had a case of concussion of the 
brain?” After several minutes of profound cogita- 
tion, he replied, “I thin’, I would use the trephine” 
(an instrument only used in cases of fracture). At 

“this reply the Professor seemed almost to despair 
of imparting the necessary knowledge to an under- 
standing of the subject, but again gave the student 
a most elaborate description of the skull and its 
construction, and a very lucid discourse upon the 
brain and its functions—expatiating largely upon 
the different symptoms produced by a fracture of 
the one and a concussion of the other, and fully ex- 
plained the treatment adapted to the separate cases, 
all in his earnest, energetic manner; and then ask- 
ed, almost triumphantly, as having assisted the 
voung man to surmount a huge obstacle to his as- 
cent of the hill of Science, ‘‘ Now, what would you 
do first if you had a case of fracture of the skull ?” 

‘¢T think I would send for a doctor ?” 

Such a shout as greeted the disgusted Professor 
at this reply would have broken up a Western camp 
meeting. There was no more lecturing that day, 
and for a long time Professor H had ‘ informa- 
tion on the brain” which made him very sensitive 
to any allusion to that organ. 


odist Episcopal Church, emigrated to this country 
from Ireland about the year-1829, and was sent to 
Eastern Circuit, Talbot County, Maryland, a short 
time afterward, 


taining to matters of the world. His many inno- 
cent and amusing blunders were often the subject 
of sportive remarks among his friends. 

On ene occasion he was called on by Hon. John 
Leeds Kerr, formerly United States Senator, who 


informed him that his horse had been in the habit | 
of getting into a pasture lot belonging to him (Mr. | 


Kerr), and suggesting that he had better take meas- 
ures to prevent the trespass in future. 
Kerr,” said Mr. Henry, ‘‘have you a better place 
to put him ?” 

On another occasion he was preaching in a coun- 
try meeting-house, the pulpit, as was frequently the 
ease in those days, being elevated nearly to the 
ceiling, when he heard a tapping on the roof imme- 
diately over his head. He at once stopped and 
listened. ‘* What’s that?” said he. 


woodpecker pecking on the roof. 
hurt my horse?” said he. 


Mr. Drawer,—I notice in your collection of cu- 


riosities several from Michigan. I will give you 
another, which created some merriment when it 
was got off: 

We were doing duty in the wilds of Arkansas, 
and were longing to hear something from our State, 
when Captain Isaac Wilson, known throughout 
the regiment (Third Michigan Cavalry) for his 
“dryness,” his length of person, and slender legs 
—which were got up after the sucker fashion— 
came up fresh from the Wolverine State (having 
been absent on leave) to the sutler’s tent, where 
were congregated a number of gossiping officers. 
After the greeting was over, and hands shaken all 
around, “Ike” was asked how matters stood in 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


memento | hull lot! 
Tue Rev. John Henry, a minister of the Meth- | 


He was a fine preacher and ac- | 
complished theologian, but as simple as a child per- 


“ An’, Mr. | 


One of the | 
brethren told him not to be alarmed ; it was only a | 
**An’ will he | 
| shoemaker’s, and the tavern, telling the most pro- 
| digious yarns that mortals ever heard. 


| as I stand here. 
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Michigan. ‘Right bad!” he said; ‘‘I came near 
being arrested for vagrancy.” 
that?” asked several at once. ‘‘ Why,” answered 
the imperturbable Cap, “ for having no visible means 
of support!” 


‘* Why, how was 


Hexe is another from the same 

A number of officers were descanting on thé bus- 
iness éacrifices each had made by entering the serv- 
ice. Several had expressed their losses in high 
figures, when the Captain broke in with—‘‘] have 
lost more by entering the service than any other 
officer present ; I lost ten thousand dollars in gold.” 
‘* How did that happen?” said an officer who had 
placed his figures above the others. ‘‘ When I en- 
tered the service,” said Ike, ‘‘ I thought of marrying 
a girl worth $10,000, but soon after I left the State 
she married another chap!” 


source : 


WE saw Jake nailing up a box, the other day, 
containing some articles which he intended sending 
by express. From the nature of the contents we 


| knew it was essential that the box should not be 


inverted on the passage. So we ventured the sug- 
gestion to Jake to place the much-abused “ This 
side up!” etc., conspicuously upon the cover. A 
few days after we saw Jake. ‘‘Heard from your 
goods, Jake? Did they get there safely?” ‘* Ey- 
ery one broke!” replied Jake, sullenly. ‘ Lost the 
Hang the Express Company!” “ Did 
you put on, ‘ This side up,’ as we told you?” “Yes, 
I did; an’ fur fear they shouldn't see it on the kiver, 


” 


I put it on the bottom tew—confound ‘em ! 
A covusrn of mine visited Charleston, South Car- 
olina, recently, and seeing a negro lounging on a 


bale of cotton, accosted him, saying: 
‘Well, Uncle, I suppose, you are enjoying your 


| freedom ?” 


“Yes, berry much.” 

‘* What are vou doing now?” 

‘*Nothing at de present time.” 

‘But ‘nothing’ won't feed you long.” 

He replied, with great deliberation: ‘‘I am not 
speaking for long; I am speaking for de present 
time!” 


Amonc the ‘‘ characters” who have passed away 
during the past few years is one who was known 
far and near as *‘ Old Hat,” though how he earned 
this respectful appellation is to the writer unknown. 
But he bore it well, and always answered to it. He 
came to Western New York at an early day, se- 
cured a competence, and then, resting on his well- 
earned honors, passed his years at the grocery, the 


Here is one 
he used to tell with honesty and sincerity beaming 
from every feature : 

“Yes,” Old Hat would say, ‘that was a curious 
circumstance ; but it’s true, every word of it—true 
You see one of my horses was 
taken sick when I was plowing, and it died in less 
than ten minutes. It was powerful sudden. I 
never see the beat on’t, and I felt bad, I tell you; 
but the animal was dead, and I was in a mighty 
hurry; so I jest cut the hide open, hitched t’other 
hoss to it, and—off it come! Well, I did it up and 
sent it to the tannery, but pretty soon I see the 
old hoss wasn’t quite dead. It began to kick and 
breathe regular, and fust I knew it was up on its 
feet lookin’ around, and not a bit of hide on except 
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round the head. Well, you see it couldn't live so 
long, so I thought I'd try an experiment. I took 
four—no, three—no, it was four sheep—I want to 
keep to the truth—and skinned ’em, put their hides 
right on to the old hoss, tied ’em on tight, and they 
growed right tight to the critter, all except a leetle 
spot on the off fore-shoulder, and that I cured up in 
a little while. It’s a fact; and some years I sheared 
more’n forty pounds of fine wool off from that ar 
hoss—just as true as I stand here!” And “Old 
Hat’s” face would beam out with such genial self- 
satisfaction at his ingenuity, and so brim over with 
candor, that few were found who dared to throw 
suspicion on this startling feat of surgical skill. 


** Money is no ‘count to me,” he would say. 
had so much stuff of one kind and another when I 
lived East it fairly pestered me. Why, when I 


came away I burned up a pile bigger than a meet- | 


in’-house, because I didn’t know what to do with 
it! Iwas in something of a hurry, and when I left 
there was twenty-two cows—or three—twenty-two, 
if I remember right—in a barn, one side a little 
ways, that I forgot all about; and the poor things 
bein’ all tied up starved to death, I heard afterward. 
It was too pesky bad”—‘‘ Old Hat” would add, his 
mouth overflowing with smiles and tobacco-juice— 
**too bad, but I clean forgot ‘em !” 


Op Jo Philps is a character known far and 
wide through this section of country (Connecticut) 
as a vendor of fish; very much given to his cups, 
but a man of good education and considerable wit. 
About five years ago his eldest son, who is also 
rather inclined to the use of the flowing bowl, 
wished to go on a whaling voyage; so old Jo fur- 


uy! 


a 
the occasion of his last raid into Missouri, Mr, s. 
was staying at his son’s residence, about one mile 
from Lexington. General Shelby’s brigade y as 
already encamped all around the house and in the 
orchard. The old veteran could not keep still, nor 
stay in the house, but hobbled about with his cane, 
denouncing traitors as freely as if he had an army at 
his back. One evening He was standing at the front 
gate when a rebel officer rode up and accosted him,’ 
“Old gentleman, can you tell me where General 
Price's head-quarters are ?” 
‘*No, Sir; but I can tell you where they ought 
to be.” ; 
‘« Well, where do you think they ought to be ?” 
For an instant the blood of his youthful days re. 
turned, and the old soldier replied, shaking his faith. 
ful cane in the face of the officer : 
“In hell, Sir!—in hell!” 
A Funny story is told of Elder Allen, an aged 
minister in a part of New England where, at that 
time, the decorum usually observed in public wor- 
ship had been but imperfectly developed. The 
Elder had been greatly annoyed, especially during 
prayer, by the restless demeanor of members of his 
congregation. The aisles resounded with the foot- 
steps of those who saw fit to go out, and again 
| echoed to the tread of the laggards who, detained 
by discussions of cattle, crops, and politics outside, 
had just seen fit to come in. The Elder, though 
stromg in exhortation, was but weak in grammar, 
and his soul was vexed within him. Pausing in his 
prayer, and leisurely surveying his flock, he gave 
vent to the wish that ‘“‘them that was in would 

| stay in, and them that was out stay out, and put a 
stop to this etarnal trampoosin !” 


nished him the needful, and the boy started for New | 


Bedford to ship, but while there he got on a spree 
and spent all his money; he then concluded he 
would like to return to his home and give up his 
proposed voyage, so he wrote to his father for the 
wherewith to return. Old Jo being a little set up 
at the time of the receipt of the letter, went to the 
telegraph office and sent the following message : 
“Tf you want to come home sell your oil!” 


Tne little son, only four years old, of a genile- 
man in Chicago had received, as a present from his 
father, some chickens and a little dog. 
coming into possession of his treasures the chickens 


commenced to lay, and, as a matter of course, he | 
was much interested in gathering up their eggs. | 


One day he found an egg in the dog-house—a cir- 
cumstance that to him conveyed only one meaning. 
When his father came home he ran to him and im- 
parted his bright idea in the following words: ‘Oh, 
papa, I think that dog’s dittin to be a chitten, he’s 


™ 


laid an egg! 


Tuer: lives in Lexington, Missouri, a grand old 
patriot, Major W. B. Smallwood, now nearly ninety 
years old, Major Smallwood is emphatically a 


Western man, having moved from Virginia to Ohio | 
about the year 1800, where he continued to live | 
until some ten or twelve years ago, when he came | 


to Missouri, whither most of his boys had emigrated 
before him. The old patriot of whom I write served 
his country in the war of 1812; and when treason 
raised its standard sheet he was not slow to espouse 
the cause of his country,.and sought to inspire all 
around him with like patriotic sentiments. At the 
time General Price's army reached Lexington, on 


Soon after | 


A srory is preserved among the legends of a 
New England town of a pair of worthy old ladies— 
sisters-in-law we believe they were—who were 
quite inseparable; indeed it was a standing joke in 
the town that if Aunt Sarah should get to heaven 
her first inquiry would be, when safe inside the 
gates, ‘‘Is Sister Champlin here?” The old ladies 
had many tastes in common; among them was a 
somewhat singular one—a passionate desire to at- 
tend all the funerals in the region round about. 
One morning a report was circulated of the death 
of old Mr. Sharp, the minister in a neighboring 

town. The hour for the funeral services had not 
been mentioned, but judging that they would occur 
on the second day, Aunt Sarah and Sister Champ- 
| lin, each arrayed in a new black silk apron, as be- 
| ing eminently appropriate for funereal wear, set 
| forth at sunrise—determined, at all events, to be in 
| time. Aunt Sarah being the proprietress of a ‘‘ one- 
| horse shay”—a rickety concern drawn by a lazy old 
mare—had called for Sister Champlin, and by dint 
of much persuasion of the obstinate beast, the pair 
by nine o’clock reached the borders of the town 
where the minister had resided. At this point they 
met Mr. Sharp’s hired man, driving a yoke of cat- 
tle. The old ladies drew up, and Sister Champlin, 
as spokeswoman, inquired what hour had been ap- 
pointed for Mr. Sharp's funeral. ‘‘ Why, bless yer 
| soul, Miss Champlin, the minister ain't dead yet !— 
| shouldn’t be surprised if he held out till fall; he’s 
| got the wear in him, the old man has!” Aunt 
Sarah drew up the reins with an air of resignation, 
as if to turn round. Suddenly she dropped them. 
‘* Sister Champlin! Sister Champlin! dew ask the 
| eretur if he don’t know of a funeral we can go te. /” 
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